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PAULUS ^MILIUS. 

When I first applied myself to the writing of these 
lives, it was for the sake of others, but I pursue that 
study for my own sake ; availing myself of history 
as of a mirror, from which I learn to adjust and re-^ 
gulate my own conduct. Tot it is like living and 
conversing with these iHnstrious men, when I invite, 
as it were, and receive them, bne after another, un- 
der my roof; ^when I consider how great and won- 
derfid they were, and select from their actions the 
most memorable and glorious. 

Ye gods ! what greater pleasure ? 

What HAPPIER ROAD to VIRTUE ? 

Democritus has a position in his philosophy *, ut- 

« Democritus held that visible objects produced their image 
in the ambient air; which image produced a second, and the 
second a third still less than the former, and so on till the last 
<f roduced its counterpart in -the eye. This he supposed the 
process of the act of vision. But he went on to what is infi- 
nitely more absurd. He maintained that thought was formed, . 
according as those images struck upon the imagination ; that 
of these there were some good and some evilf that the good 
(Produced virtuous thoughts in us, an(i the evifthe contrary. 
VOL, III. B 



2 PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 

terly false indeed^ and, leading to endless supersti- 
tions, that there are phantasms or images continually 
floating in the air, some propitious, and some unlucky, 
and advises us to pray, that such may strike upon our 
senses, as are agreeable to and perfective of our na- 
ture, and not such as have a tendency to vice and 
error. For my part, instead of this, I fill my mind 
with the sublime images of the best and greatest 
men, by attention to history and biography ; and if I 
conlaract any blemish or ill custom from other com- 
pany which I am unavoidably engaged in, I correct 
and expel them, by calmly and dispassionately tura- 
ing my thoughts to these excellent Samples. For 
the same purpose, I now put in your hands the life of 
Timoleon the Corinthian, and that of j^milius Pau- 
lus, men famous not only for their virtues, but their 
success ; insomuch that they have left room to doubt, 
whether their great achievements were not more 
owing to their good fortune than their prudence. 

Most writers agree, that the ^milian family was 
one of the most ancient among the Koman nobility : 
and it is asserted, that the founder of it, who alsa 
left it his surname, was Mamercus * the son of Py- 
thagoras the philosopher t, who, for the peculiar 
charms and gracefulness of his elocution was called 
JBmilius ; such, at least, is the opinion of those who 
say that Numa was educated under Pythagoras. 

Those of this family that distinguished them- 
selves t, found their attachment to virtue generally 

» See the life of Numa. 

t He ts called Pythagoras the philosopher, to distinguish 
him from Pythagoras the famed wrestler. 

^ From Lucius iEmilius, who was consul in the year of 
Rome two hundred and seventy, and overcame the Yolscians, 
to Lucius Paulus,who was father to Paulus £milins,and who 
fell at CannsB, in the year of Rome five hundred and thirty- 
seven, there were many of those JBmilii renowned for their vie* 
torie? and triumphs. 
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blessed with sucoess. And notwithstanding the ill 

fortune of Lucius Paulus at Cannae, he showed on 

t&at occasion both his prudence and hits valour. For, 

. \when he could not dissuade his colleague from fight- 

■ ij^, he joined him in the combat, though much 

against bis will, but did not partake with him in his 

raght : on the contrary,. when he who plung^ them 

,ii tbe dafiffer, d^i^^rtqd'the field, Paulus stood his 

' gt^^kin^, and fell brately amidst the enemy, with his 

dWQKdiuhis hand. 

,' r'this Paulus had a daughter named Emilia, who 
.twEM married to Scipio the Great, and a son called 
!{SaiJJu% .Who$e history I am now writing. 
' f*At th&time he made his appearance in the world, 
.19tome abounded in men who were celebrated for 
.fl^ir virtues and other excellent accomplishments * ; 
suldjeven among these ^milius made a distitfguished 
figure, without pursuing the same studies, or setting 
got in the same track, with the young nobility of thajt 
age. For he did not exercise himself in pleading 
<^ause8, nor could he stoop to salute, to solicit, and 
caress the people, which was the method that most 
men took who aimed at popularity. Not but that 
he had talents from nature to acquit himself well in 
either of these respects, but he reckoned the honour 
that flows from valour, from justice and probity, pre- 
ferable to both ;« and in these virtues he soon sur- 
passed all the young men of his time. 

The first of the great o£Eices of state for which he 
was a candidate, was that of JEdiU, and he carried 
it against twelve competitors, who, we are told, were 
all afterwards Consuls. And when he was ap- 
pointed one of the Augurs, whom the Romans em- 

* In that period we find the Sempronii, the Albioi, the 
Fabli Maximi, the Marcelli, the Scipioe, the FidTii, Sulpltit, 
Ceth^i, MetdU $ and other |;reftt and excellent men. 



ploy m this iiispection atd coxe of divQiatioil by t|^. 
nignt of birds, and l^ prodigies in Ibe itr^ V studH^. 
«o attentively the usage!^ of .hist coljiitry^" and' ^~ 
quainted himself so perfectly i^jthtl^eal$.Qteiii c 
monies of religion/ that wfiktbefpsewa^-oa^^^ 
sidered as a^ honour, aqd.sdnfflit'*£Qr o^isi^bbuiif 
the authcirity annexed to it.*4;aggi^aredi9''^6v 
; to be one- of the principal ^rtS/ > 1[%ii»*^.tpS4 
/ ^. thedeti^^ is giybrf'^sopieb^^ 

: ,.'- Tkiat t^lilppn is the scienciie'of 'wimJdp^^ 

V^ He did every thing virith skfll.aftd'ap{>Wstti(q^4 
' laid aside ail other concerns while h^-i^tt^diea J^ 

this, and made not the least omission or lBBoVtel#«,; . 
but disputed with his colleaguesra6pui.tb^^.^ml[ll|p|; \ 
article^ and insisted, that though thiSL Deity <lii^Bt|^*^ 
•supposed to be merciful, and wfllingto oi^^Vlook ^o£c\*- 
neglect, yet it was dangerous for the sta't^to cenn^e > 
At and pass by such things. For no man ever he^Qii, ' 
' .': . his attempts against government -with an enor^qu^'l- 
Clime; and the relaxing in the -smaUe^t vAafUirs^^y, 
breaks down the fences of the greatest: \ '• ' y'ir. 
' . Nor was he less exact in requiring and observ|ig^: '. 
the Roman military discipline. He did riot Mudy^to . 
■/ be popular in command, nor endeavour^ lifi^ the ger *. 
: nerality, to make one commission the foundation for 
:^ ^ i!^aiLpther, by humouring and indulging the Soldiery f : ' 
"^yX'^i as a priest instructs the initiated with care in m • 
.^S^ '• . j»acred ceremonies, so he explained to those t^af: 
'• ';. V ^jeyo vnder him the rules and customs of war ; aVia . 
.;.^ 'being in&xorable, at the same time, to those t^at . 

i'^i^'ii^. -•':-*•.■•,-• Under pretence that the auspices were fe▼oll^a>le:'fll^. 
^ '■^.'■: ':;•]' • / Mherwise, the Augvr$ had it in their power to promote oriuf 
'>.,;•• ■/'' .^ J^ stop to any public affair whatever. T"^ • 

. ■ y • •/. '■^■- t The RomaQ «oWier» were, at the same tioie, ciiizijnai« ' * 
.; .'X- V . iifho ^d:Y6tei for.]tii^\^i)|^t j^inplpym^njs^ boith: civil- ^nrf ■ 

;:v- "..'■..: :-^ ;/\,-': .• .•. •.■:/.v'>.:-if «:i/v^v.Jv';- ./.•.':4' ■''■••*/., ' ? ■ 'V 
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transgressed them, he reestablished his country in 
ils- former glory. Indeed, with him, the beating of 
an enemy was a matter of much less account, than 
the bringing of his countrymen to strict discipline ; 
the one seeming to be the necessary consequence of 
the other. 

During the war which the Romans were engaged 
in with Antiochus the Great*, in the east, and fin 
which their most experienced officers were employed, 
another broke out in the west. There was a general 
revolt in Spain I ; and thither JBmilius was sent, not 
with six lictors only, like other pratvrs^ but with twice 
the number; which seemed to raise his dignity to an 
equality with the consular. He beat the barbarians 
in two pitched battles ||, and killed thirty thousand 
of them : which success appears to have been owing 
to his geneialship in choosing his ground, and at- 
tacking the enemy while they were passing a river ; 
for by these means his army gained an easy victory. 
He ma^e himself master of two hundred and fifty 
cities, which voluntarily opened their gates ; and 
having established peace throughout the province, 
and secured its allegiance, he returned to Rome, not 
a drachma richer than he went out. He never, in- 
deed, was desirous to enrich himself, but lived in a 
generous manner on his own estate, which was so far 
from being large, that after his death, it was hardly 
sufficient to answer his wife's dowry. 

• The war vrifia Antiochas the Great, kiog of Syria, began 
aboat the year of Rome five buodced and tixly-one, twenty- 
four years after the battle of Cannae. 

+ The Consul Glabrio, and after him the two Scipios; the 
elder of whom was content to serve as lieutenant under his 
brother. Liv. 1. xxxvth 

t Spain had been reduced by Scipio Nasica. 

11 Livy xxzTii. 57. speaks only of one battle, in which Fau- 
lus Mmilius forced the entrenchments of the Spaniards, killed 
eighteen thousand of them, and made three hundred prisoners. 

b2 
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His first wife was Papiria, the daughter of Piapi- 
rius Maso> a man of consular dignity. After he had 
lived with her a long time in wedlock he divorced 
her, though she had brought him very fine children ; 
for she was mother to the illustrious Scipio and to 
Fabius Maximus. History does not acquaint us 
with the reason of this separation ; but witn respect 
. to divorces in general, the account which a certain 
Roman, who put away his wife, gave of his own 
case, seems to be a just one. When his friends re- 
monstrated, and asked him, Was she not chaste? 
Was she not fair ? Was she not fruitful? he held 
out his shoe, and said,. /« it not handsome ? Is it not 
new? yet none knows where it wrings him, but he 
that wears it. Certain it is that men usually repu- 
diate their wives for great and visible faults; yet 
sometimes also a peevishness of temper or incom* 
pliance of manners, small and frequent distaste, 
though not discerned by the world, produce the most 
incurable aversions in a married life *. 

* The very ingenious Dr. Robertson mentions this frequency 
of divorces as one of the necessary reasons for introducing the 
Christian religion at that period af time when it was published 
to the world. ^ Divorces, says he, ** on very slight pretences 
were permitted both by the Greek and Roman legislators. 
And though the pure manners of those republics restrained for 
some time the operation of such a pernicious institution; 
though the virtue of private persons seldom abused the indul- 
gence that the legislator allowed them, yet no sooner bad the 
establishment of arbitrary power and the progress of luxury 
Titiated the taste of men, than the law with regard to divorces 
was found to be amongst the worst corruptions that prevailed 
in that abandoned age. The facility of separations rendered 
' married persons careless of practising or obtaining those vir- 
tues which render domestic life easy and delightful. The edu- 
cation of their children, as the parents were not mutually en- 
deared or inseparably connected, was generally disregarded,^ 
as each parent considered it but a partial care, which might 
with equal justice devolve on the other. Marriage, instead 
of restraining, added to the violence of irregular desire, and 
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i£iiiiliu8, thus separated from Papiria, married a 
second wife, by whom he had also two sons. These 
he brought up 4d his own house ; the sons of Pa- 
piria being adopted into the greatest and most noble 
families in Rome, the elder by Fabius Maximus, 
who was five times consul, and the younger by 
his cousin-german, the son of Scipio Atricanus, 
who gave him the name of Scipio. One of his 
daughters was married to the son of Cato, and the 
other to ^lius Tubero, a man of superior integrity, 
and who, of all the Romans, knew best how to bear 
poverty. There were no less than sixteen of the 
iEIian family and name, who had only a small house, 
and one farm amongst themj and in this house they 
all lived with their wives and many children. Here 
dwelt the daughter of ^milius, wlio had been twice 
consul, and had triumphed twice, not ashamed of her 
husband's poverty, but admiring that virtue which 
kept him poor. Very different is the behaviour of , 
brothers and other near relations in these days; who, 
if their possessions be not separated by extendve 
countries, or at least rivers and bulwarks, are perpe- 
tually at variance about them. So much instruction 
does history suggest to the consideration of those 
who are willing to profit by it. 

When iEmitius was created consul *, he went upon 
an expedition against the ligurians, whose country 
lies at the foot of the Alps, and who are also called 

under a legal title became the vilest, and most shameless pros- 
titution. From all these causes the marriage state fell into 
disreputation and contempt, and it became necessary to force 
men by penal laws into a society where they expected no se» 
cure or lasting happiness. Among the Romans domestic cor- 
ruption grew of a sudden to an incredible height. And per- 
haps in the history of mankind we can find no parallel to the 
undisguised impurity and licentiousness of that age. It was 
in good time therefore, &c. &c." 

* It was the year fdllowing that he went against the Ligu^ 
rlans. 
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Ligustines : a bold and martial people that learned the 
art of war of the Bomaus, by means of their yicinity. 
For they dwelt in the extremities of Italy, bordering 
upon that part of the Alps which is washed by the 
Tuscan sea, just opposite to Africa, and were mixed 
with the Gauls, and Spai^iards who inhabited the 
coast. At that time they had likewise some strength 
at scfiEi, and their corsairs plundered and destroyed 
tiie merchantships as far as the Pillars of Hercules. 
They had an army of forty thousand men to receive 
^nulius, who came but with eight Uiousand at the 
most. He engaged them, however, though five 
times his number, routed them entirely, and shut 
them up within their walled towns. When they 
were in these circumstances, he offered them reason- 
able and moderate terms. For the Romans did not 
choose utterly to cut off the people of liguria, whom 
they considered as a bulwark against the Grauls, who 
were always hovering over Italy. The Ligurians, 
confiding in ^milius, delivered up their ships and 
their towns. He only razed the fortifications, and 
then delivered the cities to tiiem again ; . but he car- 
ried off their shipping, leaving them not a vessel 
bigger than those with three banks of oars; and 
he set at Uberty a number of prisoners whom they 
had made both at sea and land, as well Romans as 
strangers. 

Such were the memorable actions of his first con- 
sulship. After which he often expressed his desire 
of being appointed again to the same high office, and 
even stood candidate for it ; but, meeting with a re- 
pulse, he solicited it no more. Instead of that he 
applied himself to the discharge of his function as 
auguTf and to the education of his sons, not only in 
such arts as had been taught in Rome, and those 
that he had learned himself, but also in the genteeler 
arts of Greece. To thb purpose he not only enter- 
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tamed masters who could teach them grammar, logic, 
and rhetoric, but sculpture also and painting, to- 
gether with such as were skilled in breaking and 
teaching horses and dogs, and were to instruct them 
in riding and hunting. When no public affairs hin- 
dered him, he himself always attended their studies 
and exercises. In short, he was the most indulgent 
parent in Rome. 

As to public affairs, the Romans were then en- 
gaged in a war with Perseus *, kiog of the Mace- 
donians, and they imputed it either to the incapacity 
or cowardice of their ffenerals f that the advantage 
was on the enemy's side. For they who had forced 
Antiochus the Great to quit the rest of Asia X> dri- 
ven him beyond mount Taurus, confined him to 
Syria, and made him think himself happy if he could 
purchase his peace with fifteen thousand talents l| ; 
they who had lately vanquished king Philip in Thes- 
saly §, and detivered the Greeks from the Macedo- 
nian yoke ; in short, they who had subdued Hanni- 
bal, to whom no king could be compared either for 
valour or power, thought it an intolerable thing to be 
obliged to contend with Perseus upon equal terms, 
as if Ae could be an adversary able to cope v^ith them, 

* This second Macedoniaa war with Perseus began in the 
year of Rome five hundred and eighty-two, a hundred and 
sixty-nine years before the Christian asra* 

+ Those generals were P. Licinins Crassas, after him A. 
Hostilius Mancino8,and then Q. Martius Pbilippns, who drag- 
ged the war heavily on during the three years of their con- 
sulship. 

{Sei^enteen years before. 
Livy says twelve thousand, which were to be paid in 
twelve years, by a thousand talents a year. 

^ This service was performed by Quinctius Flaminios, who 
defeated Philip in Thessaly, liilled eight thousand of his men 
upon Che spot, took five thousand prisoneTS» and after his vic- 
tory jcaused proclamation to be made by an herald, at the 
Istnme^n games, that Greece was free. 
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who only brought into the field the poor remains of 
his father's routed forces. In this, however, the Ro- 
mans were deceived ; for they knew not that Philip, 
after his defeat, had raised a much more numerous 
and better disciplined army, than he had before. It 
may not be amiss to explain this in a few words, be- 
ginning at the fountain head. Antigonus *, the most 
powerful among the generals and successors of Alex- 
ander, having gained for himself and his descendants 
the title of king, had a son named Demetrius, who 
was father to Antigonus, surnamed Gonatus, Go- 
natus had a son n^tmed Demetrius, who, after a short 
reign, left a young son called Philip. The Mace- 
donian nobility, dreading the confusion often con- 
sequent upon a minority, setup Antigonus, cousin to 
the deceased king, and gave him his widow, the 
mother of PhiUp, to wife. At first they made him 
only regent and general, but afterwards, finding that 
he was a moderate and public-spirited man, they de- 
clared him king. He it was that had the name of 
Dofonf, because he was always promising, but never 
performed what he promised. After him, Philip 
mounted the throne, and, though yet but a youth, 
soon showed himself equal to the greatest of kings, 
so that it was believed he would restore the crown 
of Macedon to its ancient dignity, and be the only 
man that could stop the progress of the Roman 
power, which was now extending itself over all the 
world. But being beaten at Scotusa by Titus Fla- 
minius, his courage sunk for the present, and pro- 
mising to receive such terms as the Romans should 
impose, he was glad to come off with a moderate 

* This Antigonus killed Eumenes, and took Babylon from 
Seleucus; and when bis son Demetrius had overthrown Ptole- 
my's fleet at Cyprus, he, the first of all Alexander's successors, 
presumed to wear a diadem, and assumed the title of king. 

f DosQn signifies will give. 
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fine. Bui recoliectiog himself afiterwards, he could 
not brook the dishonour. To reign by the courtesy 
of the Romans, appeared to him more suitable to a 
slave, who minds nothing but his pleasures, than to 
a man who has any dignity of sentiment, and there- 
fore he turned his thoughts to war, but made his pre- 
parations with great privacy and caution. For suf- 
fering the towns that were near the great roads and 
by the sea, to run to decay, and to become half de- 
solate, in order that he might be held in contempt by 
the enemy, he collected a great force in the higher 
provinces; and filling the inland places, the towns, 
and casdes, with arms, money, and men, fit for ser- 
vice, without making any show of war, he had his 
troops always in rea£ness for it, like so many wrest- 
lers trained and exercised in secret. For he had in 
his arsenal arms for thirty thousand men, iu his gar- 
risons eight millions of measures of wheat, and 
money in his coffers to defray the charge of main- 
taining ten thousand mercenaries for ten years, to 
defend his country. But he had not the satisfaction 
of putting these designs in execution ; for he died of 
grief and a broken heart, on discovering that he had 
uBJustly put Demetrius, his more worthy son, to 
death *, in consequence of an accusation preferred 
by his other son, Ferseus. 

Perseus, who survived him, inherited together with 
the crown, his fathers enmity to the Romans; but. 
he was not equal to such a burden, on account of 
the littleness of his capacity and the meanness of his 
manners; avarice being the principal of the many 
passions that reigned in his distempered heart. It is 
even said, that he was not the son of Philip, but 
that the wife of that prince took him, as soon as he 
was born, from his mother, who was a sempstress of 

• This story is finely embellished in Dr. Young's tragedy of 
iht Brothers* 
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Argos, named GDathaenia, and passed him upon her 
husband as her own. And the chief reason of \m 
compassing the death of his brother seemed to have 
been his fear Uiat the royal house, having a lawful 
heir, might prove him to be supposititious. But 
though he was of ^uch an abject and ungenerous 
disposition, yet elated with the prosperous situation 
of his affairs, he engaged in war with the Romans, 
and maintained the conflict a long while, repulsing 
several of their fleets jand armies, commanded by 
men of consular dignity, and even beating some of 
them. Publius Licinius was the first that invaded 
Macedonia, and him .he defeated in an engagement 
of the. cavalry *, killed two thousand five hundred of 
his best men, and took six hundred prisoners. He 
surprised the Roman fleet which lay at anchor at 
Ormeum> took twenty of their store-ships, sunk the 
rest that were loaded with wheat, ^nd made himself 
master, besides, of four galleys which had each five 
benches of oars. He fought also another battle, by 
which he drove back the consul Hostilius, who was 
attempting to enter his kingdom by £limia> and 
when the same general was stealing in by the way of 
Thessaly, he presented himself before him, but the 
Roman did not choose to stand the encounter. And 
as if this war did not sufficiently employ him, or the 
Romans alone were not an enemy respectable enough, 
he went upon an expedition against the Dardanians-, 
in which he cut in pieces ten thousand of them, and 
brought off much booty. . At the same time he ph- 

• lilyj has given us a description of this action at the end 
of his forty second book. Perseus offered peace to those he 
had beaten upon as easy conditions as if he himself had been 
overthrown, but the Romans refused it : They made it a rule, 
indeed, never to make peace when beaten. The rule proved 
a wise one for that people, but can oev«r be universally 
adopted. 
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Tafely solicited the Gauls, w;ho dwell near the Da- 
aube, and who are called Bastamae. — These -were a 
warlike people, and strong in cavalry. He tried the 
Illyiians too, hoping to bring them to join him by 
means of Oentius their king; and It was reported 
that the barbarians had taken his money, under pro- 
mise of making an inroad into Italy, by the lower 
Gaul, along the coast of the Adriatic *, 

When this news was brought to Rome, the people 
thought proper to lay aside all regard to interest and 
solicitation in the choice of their generals, and to call 
to the command a man of understanding, fit for the 
direction of great affairs. Such was Paulos ^mi- 
Uus, a man advanced in years indeed (for he was 
about threescore) but still in his full strength, and 
surrounded with young sons and sons-in-law, and s 
number of other (Considerable relations and friends, 
who all persuaded him to listen to the people, thai 
called him to the consulship. At first he received 
Uie offer of the citizens very coldly, thoi^h they 
went so far as to court and even to entreat faim^ for 
he was now no longer ambitious o^ that honour; 
but as they daily attended at his gate and loudly 
called upon him to make his appearance in the fomm, 
he was at length prevailed upon. When he put him-' 
self among the candidates, ne looked not like a man 
who sued for the consulship, but as one who brought 
success along with him : and when, at the reauest 
of the citizens, hre went down into the Campus Mar* 
Hus, they all received him with so entire a confideice 

* He practised also with Eamenes king of Bitbynia, and 
'caused representations to be made to Antiochus king of Syria, 
that the Romans were equally enemies to all liingst But £ii» 
menes demanding fifteen hundred talents, a stop was put to 
the negotiation. The very treating, however, with Perseus, 
occasioned an inveterate hatred between the Romans and their 
old friend Eamenes; but that hatred was of no service to 
Perseus. 

VOL. 111. C 
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and such a e<Mrdial regard, that upon their creatlD^ 
him consul the second time, they would not suffer 
the lots to be cast for the provinces*, as usual, but 
voted him immediately the ' direction of the war in 
Macedonia* It is said, that after the people had 
appointed him commander in chief against Perseus, 
and conduoted him home in a very splendid manner, 
he found his daughter Tertia, who -was yet but a 
child, in tears. Upon this he took her in his arms, 
and asked her " Why she wept]*' The girl em- 
bracing and kissing him, said, " Know you not then, 
father, that Perseus is dead 1" meaning a little dog 
of that name, which she had brought up. To which 
iEmilius replied, ** Tis a lucky incident, child, I ac- 
cept the omen." This particular is related by Cicero 
in his Treatise on Divination, 

It was the custom for those that were appointed 
to the consulship, to make their acknowledgments 
to the people in an agreeable speech from the ros- 
trum, ^milius having assembled the citizens on this 
occasion, told them, *' He had applied for his former 
consulship, because he wanted a command ; but in 
this, they bad applied to him, because they wanted 
a commander : and therefore, at present, he did not 
hold himself obliged to them. If they could have 
the war better directed by another, he would readily 
quit die employment ; but if they placed their confi- 
dence in him, he expected they would not interfere 
with his orders, or propagate idle reports, but pro- 
vide in silence whatwasnecessary for the war : for, 
if they wanted to command their commanders, their 
expeditions would be more ridiculous than ever." It 
is not easy to express how much reverence this 
speech procured him from the citizens, and what 
high expectations it produced of the event. They 

* Livy says the contrary. 
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rejoiced that they had passed byrthe smpoth-tongiKd 
candidates, and made chdee of a general who had 
80 Upch freedom of speech and such dignity of 
manner. Thus the Romans submitted, like 8^rvants, 
to reason and virtue, in order that they might one 
day rule> and become masters of the world. 

That Paulus j^milius, when he went upon the 
Macedonian expedition, had a prosperous voyage 
and journey, and arrived with speed and safety in 
the camp, 1 impute to his good fortune ; but wben I 
consider how the war was conducted, and see that 
the greatness of his courage, the excellence of his 
counseb, the attachment of his friends, his presence 
of mind, and happiness in expedients in times of 
danger, all contributed to his success, I cannot place 
his great and distinguished actions to any account 
but his own* Indeed, the avarice of Perseus may 
possibly be loioked upon as a fortunate circumstance 
for .Xmilius ; since it blasted and ruined the ^eat 
preparations and elevated hopes of the Macedonians, 
by a mean regard to money. For the Bastarnae 
came, at his request, with a body of ten thousand 
horse *, each of which had a foot soldier by his side, 
and they all fought for hire; men they were that 
knew not how to till the ground, to feed cattle, or to 
navigate ships, but whose sole profession and em- 
ployment was to fight and to conquer. When these 

* Livy (xUt. 26) has well described this horseman and his 
foot soldier. He says, ** There came ten thousand horse, and 
as many foot, who kept pace with the horse, and when any 
of the cavalry were unhorsed, they mounted, and went into the 
ranks." They were the same people with those described by 
Caesar in the first book of bis Commentaries, where he is giv- 
ing an account of Ariovistns's army. As sopn as Perseus had 
intelligence of the approach of the Bastamie, he sent Antigo- 
nos to congratulate Clondicus their king. Clondicns made 
answer, that the Gauls could not march a step farther without 
money 1 which Peneos in his avarice and ill policy refused to 
advance* 
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pitched their tents in Medica, ihd mingled with the 
King*s forces, who beheld them tall in their persons, 
ready beyond expression at their exercises, lofty and 
full of menaces against the enemy, the Macedonians 
were inspired with fresh courage, and a strong opi- 
nion, that the Romans would not be able to stand 
against these mercenaries, but be terrified both at 
their looks and at their strange and astonishing 
motions. 

After Perseus had filled his people with such 
spirits and hopes, the barbarians demanded of him a 
thousand pieces of gold for every officer ; but the 
thoughts of parting with such a sum almost tnrned 
his b^ain, and in the narrowness of his heart, he re- 
fused it, and broke off the alliance ; as if he had not 
been at war with the Romans, but a steward for 
them, who was to give an exact account of his whole 
expenses to those whom he was acting against. At 
the same time* the example of the enemy pointed 
out to him better things ; for, besides their other pre- 
parations, they had an hundred thousand men col- 
lected and ready for their use : and yet he having to 
4)ppose so considerable a force, and an armament 

* We agree with the editor of the former English transla- 
tion, that the original here is extremely corrupted and very 
difficqlt to be restored : and that it seems improbable that the 
Romans should have an army of a hundred thousand men in 
Macedonia. But the improbability lessens, if we consider 
that Paulus ^milius applied on this occasion to the allies, 
especially the Achseans, for what forces they could spare, and 
if we take in those that acted on board the Roman fleet, 
^milius, indeed, just before the battle, expresses his appre- 
hensions from the enemy's superiority of numbers ; and it is 
tnie that he had none to depend upon but the Romans, who 
were comparatively few. As for his Grecian allies, he could 
not place much confidence in them, because it was their in- 
terest that the kingdom of Macedon should stand $ and, in 
fac^a^wben that fell, severe tribunals were set up in Greece, 
and the shadow of liberty, which remained to it, was lost. 
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that was maintained at such an extraordinary ex- 
pense, counted his gold and sealed his bags, as 
much afraid to touch them as if they had belonged 
to another. And yet he was not descended from 
any Lydian or Phoenitiian merchant, but allied to 
Alexander and Philip, whose maxim it was to pro- 
cure empire with money, and not money by empire, 
and who, by pursuing that maxim, conquered the 
world. For it was a common saying, ** That it was 
not Philip, but PhiUp's gold that took the cities of 
Greece.'' As for Alexander when he went upon the 
Indian expedition, and saw the Macedonians drag- 
ging after them a heavy and unwieldy load of Per- 
sian wealth, he first set fire to the royal carriages, 
and then persuaded the rest to do the same to theirs, 
that they might move forward to the war, light and 
unencumbered. Whereas Perseus, though he and 
his children, and his kingdom, overflowed with 
wealth, would not purchase his preservation at the 
expense of a small part of it, but was carried a 
wealthy captive to Kome, and showed that people 
what immense sums he had saved and laid up for 
them. 

Nay^ he not only deceived and sent away the 
Gauls, but also imposed upon Gentius king of the 
Illyrians, whom he prevailed with to join him, in 
consideration of a subsidy of three hundred talents. 
He went so far as to order the money to be counted 
before that princess envoys, and suffered them to put 
their seal upon it. Gentius, thinking his demands 
were answered, in violation of all the laws of honour 
and justice, seized and imprisoned the Roman am- 
bassadors who were at his court. Perseus now 
concluded that there was no need of money to draw 
his ally into the war, since he had unavoidably 
plunged himself into it» by an open instance of 

c 2 
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Tiolence, and an act of hostility which woatd admit 
of no excuse, and therefore he defrauded the unhappy 
man of the three hundred talents, and without the 
least concern beheld him, his wife, and children, in a 
short time after, dragged from their kingdom, by the 
praetor Lucius Anicius, who was sent at the head of 
an army against Gentius. 

^milius, haying to do with such an adversary as 
Perseus, despised, indeed, the man, yet could not 
but admire his preparations and his strength. For 
he had four thousand horse, and near forty thousand 
foot who composed the phalanx: and being en- 
camped by the seaside, at the foot of Mount Olym- 
pus, in a place that was perfectly inaccessible, and 
strengthened on every side with fortifications of wood, 
he lay free from all apprehensions, persuaded that 
he should wear out the consul by protracting the 
time and exhausting his treasures. But iGmilins, 
always vigilant and attentive, weighed every expe- 
dient and method of attack ; and perceiving that the 
soldiers, through the want of discipline in time past, 
were impatient of delay, and ready to dictate to their 
general things impossible to be executed, he re- 
proved them with great severity, ordering them not 
to intermeddle, or give attention to any thing but 
their own persons and their arms, that they might be 
in readiness to use their swords as became Romans, 
when their commander should give them an opportu- 
nity. He ordered also the sentinels to keep watch 
without their pikes*, that they might guard the bet- 

* Livj says, without their shields ; the reason of which was 
this, the Roman shields being long, they might rest their heads 
upon them, and sleep standing. iEmilius, however, made one 
order in favour of the soldiers upon guard ; for he ordered 
them to be relieved at noon, whereas before they used lo be 
apoD duty all day. 
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ter against sle^, when they were sensible that they 
had notfaii^g to defend themselves with against the 
enemy, who might attack them in the night. 

But his men complained the most of want *of 
water; for only a little, and that but indifferent, 
flowed, or rather came drop by drop, from some 
springs near the sea. In this extremity, iBmilius, 
seeing Mount Olympus before him, very high and 
covered w^th trees, conjectured, from their verdure, 
that there must be springs in it which would dis- 
charge themselves at the bottom, and therefore 
caused several pits and wells to be dug at the foot 
of it. These were soon filled with clear water, which 
ran into them with the greater force and rapidity, be-: 
cause it had been confined before. 

Some, however, deny, that there are any hidden 
sources constantly provided with water in the places 
from which it flows; nor will they allow the dis- 
charge to be owing to the opening of a vein ; but 
they will have it, that the water is formed instanta- 
neously, from the condensation of vapours, and that 
by the coldness and pressure of the earth a moist 
vapour is rendered fluid. For, as the breasts of 
women are not, hke vessels, stored with milk always 
ready to flow, but prepare and change the nutriment 
that is in them into QiiUc ; so the cold and springy 

E laces of the ground have not a quantity of water 
id within them, whic)i as from reservoirs always 
full, can be sufficient to supply large streams and 
rivers ; but by compressing and condensing the va- 
pours and the air, they convert them into water. 
And such places being opened, afford that element 
freely, just as the breasts of women do milk from 
their being suckled, by compressing and liquefying 
the vapour ; whereas the earth that remains idle and 
undug cannot produce any water, because it wantst 
that motion which alone is the true cause of it. 
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But those that teach this doctrine, giye oecasion 
to the sceptical to observe, that by parity of reason 
there is no blood in animals, but that the wound 
produces it, by a change in the flesh and spirits, 
which that impression renders fluid. Besides that 
doctrine is refuted by those who, digging deep in the 
earth to undermine some fortification, or to search 
for metals, meet with deep rivers, not collected by 
little and little, which would be the case, if they 
were produced at the instant the earth was opened, 
but rushing upon them at once in great abundance. 
And it often happens upon the breaking of a great 
rock, that a quantity of water issues out, which as 
suddenly ceases. 80 much for springs. 

^mihus sat still for some days, and it is said that- 
there never were two great armies so near each 
other, that remained so quiet. But trying and con- 
sidering every thing, he got information that there 
was one way only left unguarded, which lay through 
Perrhaebia, by Pythium and Petra ; and conceiving 
greater hope from the defenceless condition of the 
place, than fear from its rugged and difficult appear- 
, ance, he ordered the matter to be considered in 
council. 

Scipio, sumamed Nasica, son-ih-law to Scipio 
African us, who afterwards was a leading man in 
the senate, was the first that offered to head the 
troops in taking this circuit tQ come at the enemy. 
And after him, Fabius Maximus, the eldest son of 
^milius, though he was yet but a youth, expressed 
his readiness to undertake the enterprise, ^milius, 
delighted with this circumstance, gave them a de- 
tachment, not so large indeed as Polybius gives 
account of, but the number that Nasica mentions in 
a short letter wherein he describes this action to a 
certain king. They had three thousand Italians, 
who were not Romans, and five thousand men be- 
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sides, who composed the left wing. To these Na- 
sica added a hundred and twenty horse, and two 

hundred Thracians and Cretans intermixed, who 
were of the troops of Harpalus. 

With this detachment he began to march towards 
the sea, and encamped at Heracleum*, as if he in- 
tended to sail round, and come upon the enemy's 
camp behind ; but when his soldiers had supped, and 
night came on, he explained to the officers his real 
design, and directed them to take a different route. 
Pursuing this, without loss of time, he arrived at 
Pythium, where he ordered his men to take some 
rest. At this place Olympus is ten furlongs and 
ninety-six feet in height, as it is signified in the in- 
scription made by Aenagoras the son of Eumelus, 
the man that measured it. The geometricians, in- 
deed, affirm, that there is no mountain in the world 
more than ten furlongs high, nor sea above that 
depth, yet it appears that Xenagoras did not take 
the height in a careless manner, but regularly and 
with proper instruments. 

Nasica passed the night there. Perseus, for his 
part, seeing ^milius lie quiet in his camp, had not 
the least thought of the danger that threatened him ; 
but a Cretan deserter who slipped from Scipio by 
the way, came and informed him of the circuit the 
Romans were taking in order to surprise him. This 
news put him in great confusion, yet, he did not re- 
move his camp ; he only sent ten thousand foreign 
mercenaries and two thousand Macedonians under 
Milo, with orders to possess themselves of the 
heights with all possible expedition. Polybius re- 

' lates, that the Romans fell upon them while they 

♦ The consul gave out that they were to go on board the 
fleet, which, under the command of Octavius the praetor, lay 
njpon the coset, in order to waste the maritime pvirts of Mae*"* 
oonuLf and so to draw Perseos from hit camp. 
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were asleep, but Nasica teUs us there was a sharp, 
and dangerous conflict for the heights ; that he him- 
self killed a Thracian mercenary who engaged him, 
by piercing him through the breast with his spear ; 
and that the enemy being routed, and Milo put to a 
shameful flight without his arms, and in his under 
garment, he pursued them without any sort of ha* 
zard, and led his party down into the plain. Fer-> 
sens, terrified at this disaster, and disappointed in 
his hopes, decamped and retired. Yet he was 
under a necessity of stopping before Pydna, and 
risking a battle, if he did not choose to divide his 
army to garrison his towns *, and there expect the 
enemy, who, when once entered into his country, 
could not be driven out without great slaughter and 
bloodshed. 

His friends represented to him, that his army was 
still superior in numbers, and that they would fight 
with great resolution in defence of their wives and 
children, and in sight of their king, who was a 
partner in their danger. Encouraged by this reprer 
sentation, he fixed Us camp there ; he prepared for 
battle, viewed the country, and assigned each officer 
his post, as intending to meet the Romans when 
they came off their march. The field where he en- 
camped, was fit for the phalanx, which required plain 
and even ground to act in ; near it was a chain of 
little hills, proper for the light^armed to retreat to, 
and to wheel about from the attack ; and through 
the middle ran the rivers JEson and Leucus, which 
though not very deep, because it was the latter end 

* His best friends advised him to garrison his strongest 
cities with his best troops, and to lengthen oat the war, expe- 
rience having shown that the Macedonians were better able 
to defend cities than the Romans were to take them; but 
this opinion the king rejected from tiiis cowardly principle, 
that perhaps the town he chose for his residence might be first 
besieged. 
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of sumnier, were likely to give the Romans some 
trouble. 

^miiius having joined Nasica^ marched in good 
order against the enemy. But when he saw the dis- 
position and number of their forces, he was asto- 
nished, and stood still to consider what was proper 
to be done. Hereupon the young officers, eager for 
tiie engagement, and particularly Nasica, flushed 
with his success at Mount Olympus, pressed up to 
him, and begged of him to lead them forward with- 
out delay. iEmilius only smiled and said, '* My 
friend, if I was of your age, I should certainly do so: 
but the many victories I have gained have made me 
observe the errors of the vanquished, and forbid me 
to give battle immediately after a march, to an army 
well drawn up, and every way prepared.'* 

Then he ordered the foremost ranks, who were in 
«nght of the enemy, to present a front, as if they were 
ready to engage, and the rear, in the meantime, to 
mark out a camp, and throw up entrenchments ; 
after which, he made the battalions wheel off by de- 
grees, beginning with those next the soldiers at 
work, so that their disposition was inseni^bly chang- 
ed, and his whole army encamped without noise. 

When they had supped, and were thinking of no- 
Uiing but going to redt, on a sudden the moon, which 
was then at full, and very high, began to be darken- 
ed, and, after changing into various colours, was at 
last totally eclipsed*. The Romans, according to 
their custom, made a great noise by striking upon 
vessels of brass, and held up lighted faggots and 

• Livy tells us, that Sulpitius Gallus, one of the Roman 
tribanes, foretold this eclipse ; first to the consul and then with 
his leave to the army, whereby that terror which eclipses were 
wont to breed in Ignorant minds, was entirely taken off, and 
the soldiers more and more disposed to confide in officers of 
so great wisdom, and of sUtb general knowledge. 
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torches in the air, in order to recal her light; but the 
Macedonians did no such thing ; horror and astonish- 
meat, seized their whole camp, and a whisper passed 
among the multitude, that this appearance portended 
the fall of the king. As for ^milius, he was not 
entirely unacquainted with this matter; he had heard 
of the ecliptic inequalities which bring the moon, at 
certain periods, under the shadow of the earth, and 
darken her, till she has passed that quarter of obscu- 
rity, and receives light from the sun again. Never- 
theless, as he was wont to ascribe most events to the 
Deity, was a religious observer of sacrifices and of 
the art of divination, he offered up to the moon ele- 
ven heifers, as soon as he saw her regain her former 
lustre. At break of day, he also sacrificed oxen to 
Hercules, to the number of twenty, without any au- 
spicious sign; but in the twenty-first the desired 
tokens appeared, and he announced victory to his 
troops, provided they stood upon the defensive*. At 
the same time he vowed a hecatomb and solemn 
games in honour of that god, and then commanded 
• the officers to put the army in order of battle ; stay- 
ing, however, till the sun should decline, and get 
round to the west, lest, if they came to action in the 
morning, it should dazzle the eyes of his soldiers ; he 
sat down in the meantime in his tent, which was 
open towards the field and the enemy *s camp. 

^ * Here we see iEmilius availed himself of ang^ury, to bring 
his troops the more readily to comply with what he knew was 
most pradent. He was sensible of their eagerness and im- 
petuosity, but he was sensible at the same time that coolness 
and calm valour were more necessary to be exerted against 
the Macedonian phalanx, which was not inferior in courage 
and discipline to the Romans, and therefore he told them, that 
the gods enjoined them to stand upon the defensive, if they 
desired to be victorious. Another reason why iBmilios de- 
ferred the fight, was, as Plutarch tells us, because the morniDg 
sun was full io the eyes of his soldiers. 
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. Some say, that towards evening, he aredFed him- 
self of an artifice, to make the enemy begin the fight* 
It seems he turned a horse -loose without a bridle, 
and sent out some Romans to catch him, who were 
attacked while they were pursuing him, and so the 
engagement began. Others say, that the Thracians^ 
commanded by one Alexander, attacked a Roman 
convoy; that seven hundred Ligurians making up 
to its assistance, a sharp skirmish ensued ; and that 
larger reinforcements being sent to both parties, at 
last the main bodies were engaged. iEmilius, like a 
wise pilot, foreseeing, by the agitation of both armies, 
the violence of the impending storm, came out o€ bi» 
tent passed through the ranks, and encouraged hi» 
men. In the meantime, Nasica, who had rode up 
^o the place where the skirmish began, saw the whole 
of the enemy's army advancing to the charge. 
■ , First of all marched the Thracians, whose very 
aspect struck the beholders with terror. They were 
men of a prodigious size ; their shields were white 
and glistering; their vests were black, their legs- 
armed with greaves *, and as they moved, their long 
pikes, heavy-shod with iron, shook on their right 
shoulders. Next came the mercenaries, variously 
armed, according to the manner of their respective > 
countries: with these were mixed the Paeonians. In 
the third place moved forward the battalions of Ma- 
cedon, the fiower of its youth and the bravest of its 
sons : their new purple vests and gilded arms^ made 
a splendid appearance. As these took their post, the 
Chalchespides moved out of the camp; the fields 
gleamed with the polished steel and the brazen 
shields which they bore, and the mountains reechoed 
to their cheers. In this order they advanced, and 
that with so much boldness and speed, that the first 
of their slain* fell only two furlongs from the Ro- 
man camp. 

• The 1ight-armed« 
VOL. III. B 
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As soon as the attack was begun, ^mHius ad- 
vancing to the first ranks, found that the foremost of 
the Macedonians had struck the heads of their pikes 
iato the shields of the Romans, so that it was im- 
possible for his men to reach their adversaries with 
their swords. And when he -saw the rest of the Ma- 
cedonians take their bucklers from their shoulders, 
join them close together and with one motion pre- 
sent their pikes against his legions, the strength of 
such a rampart, and the formidable appearance of 
such a front struck him with terror and amazement. 
He never, indeed, saw a more dreadful spectacle, 
and he often mentioned afterwards the impression 
it made upon him. However, he took care to show 
a pleasant and cheerful countenance to his men, and 
even rode about without either helmet or breastplate. 
But the king of Macedon, as Polybius tells us, as 
, soon as the engagement was begun, gave way to his 
fears, and withdrew into the town, under pretence of 
sacrificing to Hercules ; a god that accepts not the 
timid offerings of cowards, nor favours any unjust 
vows. And surely it is not just, that the man who 
never shoots should bear away the prize; that he 
who deserts his post, should conquer ; that he who 
is despicably indolent, should be successful ; or that 
a bad man should be happy. But the god attended 
to the prayers of /Emilius ; for he begged for victory 
and success with his sword in his hand, and fought 
while he implored the divine aid. Yet one Posido- 
nius *, who says he lived in those times, and was pre- 
sent at that action, in the history of Perseus, which 

♦ This could not be Posidpnius of Apamea, who wrote a 
continuation of Polybius's history; for that Posidonius went 
to Rome during the consulship of Marcellns, a hundred and 
eighteen years after this battle. Plutarch, indeed, seems to 
have taken him either for a counterfeit, or a writer of no ac- 
count, when he calls him one Posidonius who tells us he Uved 
at that times 
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he wrote in several books, affirms, that it was not 
out of cowardice, nor under pretence of offering sa- 
crifice that he quitted the field, but because the day 
before the fight, he received a hurt on his leg, from^ 
the kick of a horse ; that when the battle came on, 
though very much indisposed, and dissuaded by his 
friends, he . commanded one of his horses to be 
brought, mounted him, and charged, without a 
breastplate, at the head of the phalanx; and that, 
amidst the shower of missive weapons of all kinds, 
he was struck with a javelin of iron, not indeed with 
the point, but it glanced in such a manner upoii his 
left side, that it not only rent his clothes, but gave 
him a bruise in the flesh, the mark of which remain- 
ed a long time. This is what Posidotfius says in de*« 
fence of Perseus. 

The Romans, who engaged the phalanx, being un- 
able to break it, Salius, a Pelignian officer, snatched 
the ensign of his company and threw among the 
enemy. Hereupon, the Pelignians rushing forward 
to recover it, for the Italians look upon it as a great 
crime and disgrace to abandon their standard, a 
dreadful conflict and slaughter on both sides ensued. 
The Romans attempted to cut the pikes of the Ma- 
cedonians asunder with their swords, to beat them 
back with their shields, or to put them bv with their 
hands : but l0he Macedonians holding them steady 
with both hands, pierced their adversaries through 
their armour, for neither shield nor corslet was proof 
against the pike*. The Pelignians, and Marruci- 
nians were thrown headlong down, who without any 
sort of discretion, or rather with a brutal fury, had 

* This shows the advantage which the pike has oyer the 
broad-sword : and the bayonet is still better, because it gives 
the soldier the free use of his musket, without being encnm** 
bered with a pike, and when screwed to the musket, supplies 
the place of a pike. 
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exposed themselves to wounds, and run upon certain 
death. - The tirst line thus cut in pieces, those that 
were behind were forced to give back, and chough 
they did not fly, yet they retreated towards mount 
Olocrus. ^milius seeing this, rent his clothes, as 
Fosidonius tells us. He was reduced almost to de-^ 
spair, to find that part of his men had retired, and 
that the rest had declined the combat with a. phalanx 
which, by reason of the pikes that defended it on ail 
sides like a rampart, appeared impenetrable and in- 
vincible. But as the unevenness of the ground and 
the large extent of the front would not permit their 
bucklers to be joined through the whole, he observed 
several interstices and openings in the Macedonian 
line ; as it happens in great armies, according to the 
different efforts of the combatants, who in one part 

fress forward, and in another are forced to give back, 
■"or this Teason, he divided the troops, with all* pos- 
sible expedition, into platoons, which he ordered to 
throw themselves into the void spaces of the enemy's 
front : and so, not to engage with the whole at once, 
but to make many impressions at the same time in 
different parts. These orders being given by JEvai- 
lius to the officers, and by the officers to the soldiers, 
they immediately made their way between the pikes, 
wherever there was an opening*; which was no 
sooner done, than some took the enemy in flank, 
where they were quite exposed, while others fetched 
a compass, and attacked them in the rear: thus was 
the phalanx soon broken, and its strength, which de- 
pended upon one united effort was no more. When 
they came to flght, man with man, and party with 

* On the first appearance of this, Perseus should have 
charged the Romans very briskly with his horse, and by that 
means have given bis infantry time to recover themselves; but 
ioBtejad of this, they basely provided for their own safety by a 
precipitate flight. 
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party, tibe Macedonians had only short swords to 
strike thp long shields of the Romans that reached 
from head to foot, and slight bucklers to oppose to 
the Roman swords, which, by reason of their weight 
and the forc^ with which they were managed, pierced 
through all their armour to the bodies ; so that they 
maintained their ground with difficulty, and in the 
end were entirely routed. 

It was here, however, that the greatest efforts 
were made on both sides; and here Marcus, the 
son of Cato, and son-in-law to ^milius, after sur- 
prising acts of valour, unfortunately lost his swordi 
As he was a youth who had received all the advan- 
tages of education, and who owed to so illustrious 
a father extraordinary instances of virtue, he was 
persuaded that he had better die, than leave such a 
spoil in the hands of his enemies. He, therefore, 
new through the ranks, and wherever he happened 
to see any of his friends or acquaintance, he told 
them his misfortune, and begged their assistance. A 
number of brave young men was thus collected, who 
following their leader with equal, ardour, soon tra- 
versed ueir own army, and fell upon the Macedo- 
nians. After a sfiarp conflict and dreadful carnage, 
the enemy was driven back, and the ground being 
left vacant, the Romans sought for the sword, which 
with much difficulty was found under a heap of arms 
and dead bodies. Transported with this success, 
they charged those that remained unbroken, with 
still greater eagerness and shouts of triumph. The 
three thousand Macedonians, who were all select 
men, kept their station, and maintained the fight, 
but at last were entirely cut off. The rest fled ; and 
terrible was the sliiughter of those. The field and 
the sides of the hills were covered with the dead, 
and the river Leucus, which the Romans crossed the 
day after the battle^ was even then mixed with blo6d. 

d2 
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For it is swd that twenty-five thousand were killed 
on the Macedonian side ; whereas the Romans, ac- 
cording to Posidonius, lost but one hundred ; Na- 
sica says, only fourscore*. 

This great battle was soon decided, for it began at 
the ninth hourf, and victory declared herself before 
the tenth. The remainder of the day was employed 
in the pursuit, which was continued for the space of 
an hundred and twenty furlongs, so that it was far 
in the night when they returned. The servants went 
with torches to meet their masters, and conducted 
them with shouts of joy to their tents, which they 
had illuminated, and adorned with crowns of ivy 
and laurel t. 

But the general himself was overwhelmed with 
grief. For, of the two sons that served under him, 
the youngest, whom he most loved, and who, of all 
the brothers, was most happily formed for virtue, 
was not to be found. He was naturally brave and 
ambitious of honour, and withal very young §, he 
concluded that his inexperience had engaged him 
too far in the hottest of the battle, and that he was 
certainly killed. The whole army was sensible of his 
sorrow and distress ; and leaving their supper, they 
ran put with torches, some to the generals tent, and 



♦ Utterly impossible ! if the circumstances of the fight are 
considered ; but Livy's account is lost. 

t i. e. three in the afternoon. 

J The laurel was sacred to Apollo, and the ivy to Bacchus. 
Bacchus, who is sometimes supposed to be the same with Her- 
cules, was a warrior, and we read of his expedition into India. 
But the Roman custom of adorning the tents of the victors 
with ivy, the plant of Bacchus, might arise from a more simple 
cause; Cassar, in his third book of the civil wars, says, that m 
Pompey's camp he found the tent of Lenlulus and some others 
covered with ivy : sb sure bad they made themselves of the 
victory. 

§ He was then in hiB seventeenth year. 
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some out of the trenches to seek him among the first 
of the slain. A profound melancholy reigned in the 
camp, while the field resounded with the cries of 
those that called upon Scipio. For, so admirably 
had Nature tempered him, that he was very early 
marked out by the world, as a person beyond the 
rest of the youth, likely to excel in the arts both of 
war and of civil goyemment. 

It was now very late, and he was almost given up, 
when he returned from the pursuit, with two or three 
friends, covered with the fresh blood of the foe, like 
a generous young hound, carried too far by the 
charms of the chase. This is that Scipio, who after^ 
wards destroyed Carthage and Numantia, and was 
incomparably the first, both in virtue and power, of 
the Romans of hil» time. Thus fortune did not 
ehoose at present to make ^mitius pay for the la- 
TOur she did him, but deferred it to another oppor? 
tuaity; and therefore he enjoyed this victory with 
full satisfaction. 

As for Perseus, he fled from Pydna to Pella,' 
with his cavalry, which had suffered no loss. When 
the foot overtook them, they reproached them as 
cowards and traitors, pulled them off their horses, 
and wounded several of them;' so that the king 
dreading the consequences of the tumult, turned his 
horse out of the common road, and, lest he should 
be known, wrapped up his purple robe, and put it 
before him; he also took off his diadem, and car- 
ried it in his hand, and that he might converse the 
more conveniently with his friendjs, alighted from his 
horse and led him. But they all slunk away from 
him by degrees; one under pretence of tying bis 
shoe, another of watering his horse, and a third of 
being thirsty himself: not that they were so much 
afraid of the enemy, as of the cruelty of Perseus, 
who^ exasperated with his misfortunes, sought to Uy 
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the blame of his miscarriage on any body but him- 
self. He entered Pella in the night, where^he killed 
vnth his poniard Euctns and Eudaeus, two of his^ 
treasurers; who, when they waited upon him, had 
found fault with som6 of his proceedings, and pro- 
voked him by an unseasonable liberty of admonition. 
Hereupon, every body forsook him, except Evander 
the Cretan, Archedamus the iBtolian, and Neon the 
Boeotian : nor did any of his soldiers follow him, 
but the Cretans, who were not attached to his per- 
son, but to his money, as bees are to the honey- 
comb. For he carried great treasure along with 
him, and suffered them to take out of it cups and 
bowb, and other vessels of gold and silver*, to the 
value of fifty talents. But when he came to Am- 
phipolis, and from thence to Alepsusf, his fears a 
little abating, he sunk again into his old and inbom 
distemper of avarice; he lamented to his friends, 
that he had inadvertently given up to the Cretans 
some of the gold plate ot Alexander the Great, and 
he applied to those that had it, and even begged of 
them with tears, to return it him for the value in money. 
Those that knew him well, easily discovered that he 
Vfa8 playing the Cretan with the CretansX; but such 
as were prevailed upon to give up the plate, lost all ; 
for he never paid the money. Thus he got thirty 
talents from his friends, which soon after were to 
come into the hands of his enemies, and with these 
he sailed to Samothrace, where he took refuge at 
the altar of Castoi* and Pollux §. 

* He was afraid to give it them, lest the M^edonians out 
of spite should take all the rest. 

f A manuscript copy has it Galepsus, probably u^on tbe 
authority of Livy. 

J It was an ancient Proverb, The Cretans are always Kars, 
St. Paul has quoted it from Gallimachus. 

§ He carried with him two thousand talents* 
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The Macedonians ha^e always had the character 
of being lovers of their kings* ; but now, as if 
the chief bulwark of their constitution was broken*^ 
down, and all were fallen with it, they submitted to 
iBmilius, and in two days he was roaster of all Ma- 
cedonia. This seems to give some countenance to 
those who impute these events to fortune. A pro- 
digy, which happened at Amphipolis, testified also 
the f9,vour of the gods. The consul was offering sa- 
crifice there, and the sacred ceremonies were begun, 
when a flash of lightning fell itpon the altar, and ctt 
once consumed and consecrated the victim. But 
the share which fame had in this affair exceeds both 
that prodigy and what they tell us of his good for- 
tune. For, .on the fourth day after Perseus was 
beaten at Pydna, as the people were at the eques- 
trian gam^s in Rome, a report was suddenly spread 
in the first seats of the theatre, that JBmilius had 
gained a gfeat battle over Perseus, and overturned 
the kingdom of Macedon. The news wus made public 
io a Qioment, the multitude clapped their iiands and 
set up great acclamations, and it passed current that 
day in the city. Afterwards wlien it appeared that 

* When Perseas was at Amphipolis, being afraid that the 
inhabitants would take him and deliver him up to the Romans, 
he came out with Philip, the only child he had with him, and 
having mounted the tribaoal, begah to speak ; but his tears 
flowed so fa«t, that, after several trials, he found it impracti- 
cable to proceed. Descending a|^in from the tribunal, he 
spoke to Evander, who then went up to supply his place, aud 
began to speak ; but the people,' who hated him, refused to 
bear him, crying out, ^ Be gone, be gone ; we are resolved 
oot to expose ourselves, our wives, and our children, for your 
sakes. Fly, therefore, and leave us to make the best terms we 
can with the conquerors.'' Evander had been the priooipal 
actor in the assassination of Eumenes, and was afterwards 
despatched io Samothraee, by order of Perseus, who wa« 
after ihat Evander would accuse him as t^t author of that 
murder^ 
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it had DO good foundation, the story dropped f<Mr the 
present ; but when a few days after it was confirmed 
beyond dispute*, they could not but admire the re- 
port which was its harbinger, and the fiction which 
turned to truth. 

In like manner it is said that an account of the 
battle of the Italians near the river Sagra, was car- 
ried into Peloponnesus the same day it was fought ; 
and of the defeat of the Persians at Mycale, with 
equal expedition, to Platasae: and that very soon 
after the battle which the Komans gained over the 
"f arquins and the people of Latium, that fought un* 
der their banners, two young men of uncommon size 
and beauty, who were conjectured to be Castor and 
Pollux, arrived at Rome, from the army, with the 
news of it. The first man they met wiUi, by the 
fountain in the market-place, as they were refresh-*- 
ing their horses, that foamed with sweat, expressed 
his surprise at ibeir account of the victory ; where- 
upon they are said to have smiled, aind to have 
Mroked his beard, which immediately turned from 
black to yellow. This circumstance gained credit 
to hisseport, and got him the surname oi Mnobarbus, 
or yelhw-beard. 

All these stories are confirmed by that which 
happened in our fimes. For when Lucius Antonius 
rebelled against Domitian, Rome was much alarmed, 
and expected a bloody war in Germany, but on a 
sudden, and of their own proper motion, the people 
raised a report, and spread it over the city, that An- 
tonius was vanquished and slain, that his army was 
cut in pieces, and not one man had escaped. Such 
a run had the news, and such was the credit given 

* it was confirmed by the arrival of Q. Fabius Maximus, 
the son of iGmirius, L. Lentulus, and Q. Metellui, who bad 
been sent express by iBmilius, and reached Rome the twen» 
tjeth day after the action. 



to it, that many, of the magistrates offered sacrifice 
oo the occasion^ But when the author of it was 
sought after, they were referred from one to another^ 
all their inquiries were eluded, and at last the news 
was lost in the immense crowds as in a vast ocean. 
Thus the report, appearing to have no solid foun- 
dation, immediately vanished. But as Domitian was 
marching his forces to chastise the rebels, mes- 
sengers and letters met him on the road, which 
brought an account of the victory. Then they found 
that it was won the same day the report was propa- 
gated, though the field of battle was more than 
twenty thousand fudongs from Kome. This is a fact 
which no one can be unacquainted with. 

But tc^ return to the story of Perseus : Cneius 
Octavius, who was joined in command with :dBmilius, 
came with his fleet to Samothrace, where, out of re- 
verence to the gods*, he permitted Perseus to enjoy 
the protection of the asylum, but watched the coasts 
and guarded against his escape. — Perseus, however, 
found means privately to engage one Orandes, a Ore- 
tan, to take him and his treasure into his vessel, and 

* The gods of Samothra<5e were dreaded by ail nations. 
The pagans carried their prejudices so far in favour of those 
pretended deities, that they were struck with awe upon the 
bare mention of their names. Of all the oaths that were in 
use among the ancients, that by« these gods was deemed the 
nv>st sacred and inviolable. Such as were found not to have 
observed this oath were looked upon a$ the curse of mankind, 
and persons devoted to destruction. Diodoras (lib^ v.) tells us 
that these gods were always present and never failed to assist 
those that were initiated, and called upon them in any sudden 
and anexpected danger ; and that none ever duly performed 
their ceremonies without being amply reiiyarded , for their 
piety. No wonder, then, if the places of refuge in this island 
were very highly revered. Besides the temple of Castor and 
PoUnx, to which Perseus fled, there was also a wood, esteemed 
such, where those who were admitted to the holy rites of the 
Cabiriy used to meet. 
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carry them off. He, like a true Cretan, took in the 
treasure, and advised Perseus to come in the night, 
with his wife and children, and necessary Attendants 
to the port called Demetrium ; but, before this, he 
had set sail. Miserable was the condition of Perseus, 
compelled as he wa» to escape through a narrow 
window, and to let himself down by the wall, with 
his wife and children, who had little experienced 
such fatigue and hardship ; but still more pitiable 
were his groans when, as he wandered by the shore, 
one told him, that he had seen Orandes a good way 
off at sea. By this time it was day, and, destitute 
of all other hope, he fled back to the wall. He was 
not, indeed, undiscovered, yet he reached the place 
of refuge, with his wife, before the Romans could 
take measures to prevent it. His children he put in 
the hands of len, who had been his favourite, but 
now was hi» betrayer ; for he delivered them up to 
the Romans; and so by the strongest necessity with 
which nature can be bound, obliged him, as beasts 
do, when their young are taken, to yield himself to 
those who had his children in their power. 

He had the greatest confidence in Nasica, and 
for him he inquired ; but as he was not there, he be- 
wailed his fate, and sensible of the necessity he lav 
under, he surrendered himself to Octavius. Then it 
appeared more plain thtfn ever, that he laboured 
under a more despicable disease than avarice itself 
— I mean the fear of death ; and this deprived him 
even of pity, the only consolation of which fortune 
does not rob the distressed. JFor when he desired 
to be conducted to ^milius *, the consul rose from 

* Octavius, as soon as be had the kiDg in his power, pat hiok 
on board the admiral galley, and having embarked alse all his 
treasure that was left, the Roman fleet weighed and stood for 
Amphipolis. An express was dispatched from thence to ac- 
quaint Emilias with what bad happened, who sent Tubero 



his sea^ und nocompanied with his friends, went to 
receive him with teari^ in his eyes, as a great man uu« 
happily fallen through the displeasure of the gods. 
But Perseus behaved in the vilest manner; he bowed 
down with his face to the earth, he embraced the 
B4>man's knees ; his expressi6ns were so mean and 
his entreaties so abject, that JEmilius could not en- 
dure them ; but regarding him with an eye of regret 
and indignation, *' Why dost thou, wretched man !" 
said he, " acquit fortune of what might seem her 
greatest crime, by a behaviour which makes it ap- 
pear that thou deservest her frowns, and that thou 
art not only now, but hast been long unworthy the 
protection of that goddess ? Why dost thou Carnish 
my laurels, and detract from, my achievements, by 
showing thyself a mean adversary, and unfit to cope 
with a Koman ? Courage in the unfortunate is highly 
revered, even by an enemy ; and cowardice, though 
it meets with success, is held in great contempt 
among the Romans." 

Notwithstanding this severe rebuke, he raided 
him up, gave him his hand, and delivered him into 
the custody of Tubero. Then taking his sons, his 
sons-in-law, and the principal officers, particularly 
the younger sort, back with him into his tent, he sat 
a long time silent, to the astonishment of the whole 
company. At last, he began to speak of the vicis- 
situdes of fortune, and of human affairs* " Is it fit ' 
then,'^ said he, ** that a mortal should be elated by 
prosperity, and plume himself upon the overturning 
a city^ or a kingdom ? Should we not rather attend 

his son-iii-law with several persons of distinction to meet Pei^ 
leus. The Consul ordered sacrifices to be immediately offered, 
and made the same rejoicings as if a new victory had been 
obtained. The whole camp ran oat to see the royal prisoner, 
who, covered with a mourning clonic, walked alone to the 
tent of JEmilius. 

VOL. III. B 
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to the instructions of fortune, who, by such visible 
marks of her instability, andof the weakness of human 
power, teaches every one that goes to war, to ex- 
pect from her nothing solid and permanent? what 
time for confidence can there be to man^ when in the 
very instant of victory, he must necessarily dread the 
power of fortune, and the very joy of success must 
be mingled with anxiety, from a reflection on the 
course of unsparing fate, which humbles one man to- 
day, and to-morrow another? when one short hour 
has been sufficient to overthrow the house of Alex- 
ander, who arrived at such a pitch of glory, and ex- 
tended his empire over great part of the world ; when 
you see princes that were lately at the head of im- 
mense armies, receive th^ir provisions for the day, 
from the hands of their enemies ; shall you dare to 
flatter yourselves, that fortune has firmly settled your 
prosperity, or that it is a proof against the attacks of 
time ? shall you not rather, my young friends, quit 
this elation of heart, and the vain raptures of victory* 
and humble yourselves in the thought of what may 
happen hereafter, in the expectation, that the gods 
will send some misfortune to counterbalance the pre- 
sent success?^' .Slmilius, they tell us, having said 
a great deal to this purpose, dismissed the young 
men, seasonably chastised with this grave discourse, 
and restrained in their natural inclination to arro- 
gance. 

\ \¥hen this was done, he put his army in quarters, 
while we went to take a view of Greece. This pro- 
gress was attended both with honour to himself, and 
advantage to the Greeks ; for he redressed the peo- 
ple's grievances, he reformed their civil goip^rnment, 
and gave them gratuities, to some wheat, and to 
others oil, out of the royal stores ; in which such 
vast quantities are said to have been found,' that the 
number of those that asked and received was too 
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small to exhaust the whole. Finding a great sauate 
pedestal of white marble, at Delphi, designed for a 
golden statue of Perseus, he ordered his own to be 
put upon if* ; alleging, that it was but just, that the 
conquered should give place to the conqueror. At 
Olympia, we are told, he uttered that celebrated say- 
ing, ** This Jupiter of Phidias is the very Jt^iter of 
Homer.'' 

Upon the arrival of the ten commissioners f from 
Rome for settling the affairs of Macedonia, he de- 
clared the lands and cities of the Macedonians free, 
and ordered that they should be governed by their 
own laws ; only reserving a tribute to the Komans 
of a hundred talents, which was not half what their 
kings had imposed. 

After this he exhibited various games and spec- 
tacles> offered sacrifices to the gods, and made great 
entertainments ; for all which he found an abundant 
supply in the treasures of the king. And he showed 
so just a discernment in the ordering, the placing, 
and saluting of his guests, and in distinguishing what 
degree of civility was due to every man's rank and 
quality, that the Greeks were amazed at his know- 
ledge of matters of mere politeness, and that amidst 
bis great actions, even trifles did not escape his at- 
tention, but were conducted with the greatest de- 
coram. That which aibrded him the highest satis- 

• This was not quite so consistent with his liamiliating dis^ 
course on the vicissi tides of fortune. 

+ These ten legates i^re all men of consular dignity, who 
came to assist ^mili us in settling a new form of government. 
The Macedonians were not much charmed with the promise 
of liberty, because they could not well comprehend what that 
liberty was. They saw evident contradictions in the decree, 
which though it spoke of leaving them under their own laws, 
imposed many new oaes, and threatened more. What most 
disturbed them, was a division of their kingdom, whereby, as 
a nation, they were separated and dl^ointed from each other* 
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faction was, that, notwithstanding the magnificenoQ 
and variety of his preparations* he himself gave the 
greatest pleasure to those he entertained. And to 
&ose that expressed their admiration of his manage- 
ment on these occasions, he said, '' That it required 
the same genius to draw up an army and to order an 
entertainment* ; that the one might be most formid- 
able to the enemy, and the other most agreeaUe to 
the company.'' 

Among ms other good qualities, his disinterested- 
ness and magnanimity stood foremost in the esteem 
of the world. For he would not so much as look 
upon the immense quantity of silver and gold that 
was collected out of the royal palaces, but delivered 
it to the QucBstors, to be carried into the public trea- 
sury. He reserved only the booHs of the king's li- 
brary for his sons, who were men of letters ; and in 
distributing rewards to those that had distinguished 
themselves in the battle, he gave a silver cupof five 
pounds weiffht to his. son-in-law, JBlius Tubero. 
This is that Tubero who, as we have already men- 
tioned, was one of the sixteen relations that lived 
together, and were all supported by one small farm ; 
and this piece of plate, acquired by virtue and ho- 
nour, is affirmed to be the first that was in the fa- 
mily of the jflSlians; neither they nor their wives 
having, before this, either used or wanted any ves- 
sels of silver or gold. 

After he had made every proper regulation f, taken 
his leave of the Greeks, and exhorted the Mace- 

* To these two particulars, of drawing up an army, and 
ordering an entertainment, Henry the IVtb of France added 
—the making love. 

f At the close of these proceedings, Andronicos the jEto- 
lian and Neo the Boeotian, becapse they had always been 
friends to Perseus, and had not deserted him e?en now^ -were 
condemned -and lost their heads. So ui^ust amidst all the 
^peciops appearances of justice Were the conquerors. 
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donians to remember the liberty which the Romans 
had bestowed on them*, and to preserve it by good 
laws and the happiest harmony, he marched into 
Epirus. The senate had made a decree, that the 
soldiers who had foaght under him against Perseus 
should have the spoil of the cities of Epirus. In or- 
der, therefore, 'that they might fall upon them unex- 
pectedly, he sent for ten of the principal inhabitants 
of each city, and fixed a day for them to bring in 
whateFor silver and gold could be found in weir 
houses and temples. With each of these he sent a 
centurion and guard of soldiers, under pretence of 
searching for and receiving the precious metal, and 
as for this purpose only. But when the day came, 
they rushea upon all llie inhabitants, and began to 
seize and plunder tibem. Thus in one hour an hun- 
dred and fifty thousand persons were made slaves, 
and seventy cities sacked. Yet from this general 
ruin and desolation, each soldier had no more than 
eleven drachmas to his share. How shocking was 
such a destruction for the sake of such advantage ! 

^milius, having executed this commission, so con* 
trary to his mildness and humanity, went down to 
Oricum, where he embarked his forces, and passed 
over into Italy. He sailed up the Tiber in the king's . 
galley, which had sixteen ranks of oars, and was 
richly adorned with arms taken from the enemy, and 

* This boasted faroar of the Romans to the people of Mace- 
don, was certainly nothing extraordinary. Their coontry being 
now divided into foUr districts, it was declared unlawful for any 
person to intermarry, to carry on any trade, to buy or sell any 
lands to any one who was not an inhabitant of bis own di& 
trict. They were prohibited to import any salt } or to sell 
any timber fit for building ships to the barbarian nations. All 
the nobility, and their children, exceeding the age of fifteen, 
were commanded immediately to transport themselves into 
Italy : and the supreme power, in Macedon, was vested in 
certain Roman tenaton. 

E2 
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with cloth of scarlet and purple ; and the banks of 
the river being covered with multitudes that came to 
see the ship as it sailed slowly against the stream, 
the Romans in some measure anticipated his triumph. 

But the soldiers, who looked with longing eyes 
on the wealth of Perseus, when they found their 
expectations disappointed, indulged a secret resent- 
ment, and were ill affected to JSmilius. In public 
they alleged another cause. They said he had be* 
haved in command in a severe and imperious, man- 
ner, and therefore they did not meet his wishes 
for a triumph. ServiusGdba, who had served under 
JBmilius, as a Tribune, and who had a personal 
enmity to him, observing this, pulled off the mask, 
and declared that no triumph ought to be allowed 
him. Having spread among the soldiery several 
calumnies against the general, and sharpened the re- 
sentment which they had already conceived, Galba 
requested another day of the tribunes of the people ; 
because the remaining four hours, he said, were not 
sufficient for the intended impeachment. But as the 
tribunes ordered him to speak then, if he had any 
thing to say, he began a long harangue full of inju- 
rious and false allegations, and spun it out to the 
end of the day. When it was dark, the tribunes dis- 
missed the assembly. The soldiers, now more inso* 
lent than ever, thronged about Galba; and animat- 
ing each other, before it was light took their stand 
again in the Capitol, where the tribunes bad order- 
ed the assembly to he held. 

As soon as day appeared, it was put to the vote, 
and the first tribe gave it against the triumph. When 
this was understood by the rest of the assembly and 
the senate, the commonalty expressed great concern 
at the injury done to ^milius, but their words had 
no effect : the principal senators insisted that it was 
an insufferable attempt, and encouraged each other 
to repress the bol4 and licentious spirit of the sol- 
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diers» who would in time stick at no instance of in- 
justice and violence*, if something was not done to 
prevent their depriving Paulas JEmilius of the 
honours of his victory. They pushed, therefore, 
through the crowd, and coming up in a body, de- 
manded that the tribunes would put a stop to 'the 
suffrages, until they delivered what they had to say 
to the people. The poll being stopped accordingly, 
and silence made, Marcus Servihus, a man of con- 
sular dignity, who had killed three and twenty ene- 
mies in single combat, stood up, and spoke as fol- 
lows : ^ 

** I am now sensible, more than ever, how great 
a general Paulus ^milius is, when with so mutinous 
and disorderly an army he has performed such great 
and honourable achievements : but I am surprised 
at the inconsistency of the Roman people, if after re- 
joicing in triumphs over the Illyricms and ligurians, 
they envy themselves the pleasure of seehig the king 
of Macedon brought alive, and all the dory of Alez« 
ander and Philip led oaptive by the Koman arms. 
For is it not a strange thing for vou, who, upon a 
slight rumour of the victory brought hither some time 
since, offered sacrifices, and made your requests to 
the gods, that you might soon see that account veri- 
fied ; now the consul is returned with a real victory, 
to rob the gods of their due honour, apd yourselves 
of the satisfaction, as if you were afraid to behold 
the greatness of the conquest, or were Willing to 
spare the king? though indeed, it would be much 
better to refuse the triumph out of mercy to him, 
than envy to your general. But to such excess is 
your malignity arrived, that a man who never re- 
ceived a wound, a man shining in delicacy and fat- 
tened in the shade,' dares discourse about the con- 

* This was sadly ?erified in the times of the Roman em- 
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duct of the war and the right to a triomph, to yoa 
who at the expense of so much blood have learned 
how to judge of the valour or misbehaviour of your 
commanders/' 

At the same time, baring his breast, he showed 
an incredible number of scars upon it, and then turn- 
ing his back, he uncovered some parts which it is 
reckoned indecent to expose ; and addressing him- 
self to Galba, he said, " Thou laugbest at this ; but 
I gk>ry in these marks before my fellow-citizeiis : for 
I got them by being on horselMkck day and night m 
their service. But go on Jo collect the votes; 1 wiU 
attend the whole business, and mark those cowardly 
and ungrateful men, who had rather have their own 
inclinations indulged in war, than be properly com- 
manded." This speech, they tell us, so humbled the 
soldiery, and effected such an alteration in them, 
that tlie triumph was voted to iEmilius by every 
tribe. 

The tjiumph is said to have been ordered after 
this mourner. In every theatre, or as they call it, Cir^ 
cus, where equestrian games used to be held, in the 
forum, and other parts of the city, which were con- 
. venient for seeing the procession, the people erected 
scaffolds, and on the day of the triumph were all 
dressed in white. Tlie temples were set open, 
adorned with garlands, and smoking with incense. 
Many lictors and other officers compelled the dis- 
orderly crowd to make way, and opened a clear pas- 
sage. The triumph took up three days. On the 
first, which was scarce sufficient for the sho^, were 
exhibited the images, paintings and colossal statues, 
taken from the enemy, and now carried in two hun- 
dred and fifty chariots. Next day, the richest and 
most beautiful of the Macedonian arms' were4)rought 
up in a great number of waggons. These glittered with 
new furbished brass and polished 43teel ; and^ though 
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diey were piled with great art and judgmebt, yet 
seemed to be thrown together promiscuously ; hel- 
mets being placed upon shields, breastplates upon 
greayes, Cretan targets, Thracian bucklers, and qui- 
vers of arrows huddled among the horses' bits widi 
the points of naked swords and long pikes appear- 
ing through on every side. All these arms were 
tied together with such a just liberty, that room was 
left for them to clatter as they were drawn along» 
and the clank of them was so harsh and terrible, that 
they were not seen without dread, though among the 
spoils of the conquered. After the carriages, load- 
ed with arms, wcdked threethousand men, who car- 
ried the silver money in seven hundred and fifty ves* 
sels, each of which contained three talents, and was 
borne by four men. Others brought bowls, koms, 
goblets, and cups, all of silver, disposed in such or- 
der as would made the best show, and valuable not 
only for their size but the depth of the basso relievo. 
On the third day, early in the morning, first came up 
the trumpets, not with such airs as are used in a pro- 
cession of solemn entry, but with such as the Ko- 
mans sound when they animate their troops to the 
charge. These were followed by an hundred and 
twenty fat oxen, with their horns gilded, and set off 
with ribbons and garlands. The youns men that led 
these victims, were girded with belts of curious work- 
manship ; and after them came the boys who carried 
the gold and silver vessels for the sacrifice. Next 
went the persons that carried the gold coin* in ves- 

* Accordiog to Plutarch's account there were 2250 talents 
of silver coin, and 881 of gold coin. According to Valerius 
Antlas it amounted to somewhat more ; but Livy thinks his 
computation too small, and Yelleius Patercnlns make it al- 
most twice as much. The account which Paterculus gives of 
it is probably right, since the money now brought from Mace- 
donia set the Romans free from all taxes for one hundred aQcl 
twenty-live yean. 
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sels which held three talents each, like those that 
contained the silver, and which were to the number of 
seventy-seyen. Then followed those that bore the 
^ consecrated bowl*, of ten talents weight, which 
^milius had caused to be made of gold, and adorned 
with precious stones; and those that exposed to 
view the cups of Antigonus of Seleucus, and such as 
were of the make of the famed artist, Sherides, to- 
gether with the gold plate that had been used at 
Ferseus's table. Immediately after, was to be seetf 
the chariot of that prince, with his armour upon it 
and his diadem upon that, at a little distance his 
children were led captive, attended by a great num- 
ber of governors, masters, and preceptors, all in 
tears, who stretched out their hands by way of sup- 
ptication to the spectators, and Itaught the childrea 
to do the same. There were two sons and one 
daughter, all so young, that they were not much 
affected with the greatness of their misfortunes. This 
insensibility of theirs made the change of their con- 
dition more pitiable ; insomuch that Perseus passed 
on almost without notice : so fixed were the eyes of 
the Romans upon the children from pity of their fate, 
that many of them shed tears, and none tasted the 
joy of the triumph without a mixture of pain, till they 
were gone by. Behind. the children and, their train 
walked Perseus himself, clad all in black, and wear- 
ing sandals of the fashion of his country. He had 
the appearance of a man that was overwhelmed with 
terror, and whose reasoh was almost staegered with 
the weight of his misfortunes. He was followed by 
a great number of friends and favourites, whose 
countenances were oppressed with sorrow, and who, 
by fixing their weeping eyes continually upon their 
prince, testified to the spectators, that it was his lot 

* This bowl wei|;bed six hundred ponods : for the talent 
weighed lixty pounds. It was consecrated to Jupitet« 
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which they lamented, and that they were regardless 
of their own. He had sent, indeed to .Xmilius, to 
desire that he might be exoused from being led in 
triumph, and being made a public spectacle. But 
iBmilius despising his cowardice and attachment to 
life, by way of derision, it seems, sent him word, 
" Thatit had been in his power to prevent it, and still 
was, if he were so disposed ;" hinting, that be should 
prefer death to disgrace. But he had not the cou* 
rage to strike the blow, and the vigour of his mind 
being destroyed W vain hopes, he became a part of 
his own spoils. Next were carried four hundred co- 
ronets of gold, which the cities had sent JElmilius, 
along with their embassies, as compliments on his 
victory. Then came the consul himself, riding in a 
magnificent chariot ; a man, exclusive of the pomp 
of power, worthy to be seen and admired, but his 
good mien was now set off with a purple robe inter- 
woven with gold, and he held a branch of laurel in 
his right hand. The whole army Ukewise carried 
boughs of laurel, and divided into bands and com- 
panies, followed the general's chariot : some singing 
satirical songs usual on such occasions, and some 
chanting odes of victory, and the glorious exploits 
of iBmilius, who was revered and admired by all, , 
and whom no good man could envy. , 

But, perhaps there is some superior Being, whose 
office it is to cast a shade upon any great and emi- 
nent prosperity, and so to mingle the lot of human 
life, that it may not be perfectly free from calamity, 
but those, as Homer says*, may think themselves 

♦ Plutarch here refers lo a passage in the speech of Achilles 
to Priam in the last Iliad, which is thai translated by Pope : 

Two nms by Jove's high throne have ever stood. 
The source of evil one, and one of good. 
From thence the cup of mortal man he fills, 
Blessings to these, to those distributes ills ; 
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most Happy to whom fortune gives an equal share of 
good ana evil. For .Slmilius having four sons, two 
of which, namely, Scipio and Fabius, were adopted 
into other families, as has been mentioned abpve, 
and two others by his second wife, as yet but young, 
whom he brought up in his own house ; one <» these 
died at fourteen years of age, five days before his 
father's triumph, and the other at twelve, three days 
after. There was not a man among the Romans 
that did not sympathize with him in this afiliction. 
All were shocked at the crueltv of fortune*, who 
scrupled not to introduce such deep distress into a • 
house that was full of pleasure, of joy, and festal sa- 
crifices, and to mix the sonss of victory and triumph 
with the mournful dirges of death. 

^milius, however, rightly considering that man- 
kind have need of courage and fortitude, not only 

To most, be mingles both : the wretch decreed 
To taste tiie bad unmixed is corsed indeed. 
The happiest taste not happiness sincere. 
Bat find the cordial dranght is dashM with care. 

Plato has censured it as an impiety to say that God gives evil. 
God is not the author of evil. Moral evil is the result of the 
abuse of fre<; agency, natural evil is the consequence of the 
imperfection of nmtter: and the Deity stands justified in his 
creating beings liable to both, because natural imperfection 
was necessary to a progressive existence, moral imperfection 
was necessary to virtue, and virtue was necessary to happiness. 
However, Homer*s allegory seems borrowed from the eastern 
manner of speaking: Thus in the I'Salms, In the hand of the 
Lord there it a cup^ and he paureth out of the Mome ; at for the 
dregs thereof aU the ungodfy df the earth shall drink f Aem. Psal. 
Ixzv. 8. 

• Or more properly the just and visible interposition of 
Providence, to punish in some measure that general havoc of 
the human species which the Roman pride and avarice had so 
recently made in Greece. For though God is not the author of 
evil, it is no impeachment of his gcKMlness to suppose that by 
particular punishments he chastises particular crimes. ' 
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aeainst swords and spears, but against every attack 
of fortune, so tempered and qualified the present 
emergencies, as to oyerbalance the evil by the good, 
and his priyate misfortunes by the public prosperity ; 
that nothing micht appear to lessen the importance^ 
or tarnish £e glory ot his victory. For, soon after 
Uie burial of the nrst of his sons, he made, as we 
said, his triumphal entry; and upon the death of the 
second soon after the triumph, he assembled the 
people of Rome, and made a speech to them, not 
like a man that wanted consolation himself, but like 
one who could alleviate the grief which his fellow- 
citizens felt for his misfortunes. 

** Though I have never,*' said he, '' feared any 
thing human, yet among things divine I have always 
had a dread of Fortune, as the most Faithless and 
variable of beings ; and because in the course of 
this war she prospered every measure of mine, the 
rather did I expect that some tempest would follow 
so favourable a gale« For in one day I passed the 
Ionian from Brundusium to Corcycrtt : from thence 
in five days I reached Delphi, and sacrificed to 
^ppllo. In five days more I took upon me the 
command of the army in Macedonia ; and, as soon 
as I had offered the usual sacrifices for purifying it, 
I proceeded to action, and in the space of fifteen 
days from that time put a glorious period to the war* 
Distrusting the fickle goddess on account of such a 
run of success, and now being secure and free from 
all danger with respect to the enemy, I was most 
apprehensive of a change of fortune in my passage 
home ; having such a great and victorious army to 
conduct, together with the spoils and royal prison- 
ers. Nay, when I arrived safe among my country- 
men, and beheld the city full of joy, festivity, and 
gratitude, still I suspectea Fortune, knowing that she 
grants us no great favour without &|ome mixture of 

VOL. in. . F 
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uneaidness or tribute of paio. Thus full of auxiouA 
thoughts of what might happen to the commoa^ 
wealth, my fears did not quit me, till this calamity 
yisited my house, and I had my two promising sons» 
the only heirs I had left myself, to bury one after 
another, on the very days sacred to triumph. Now 
therefore I am secure as to the greatest danger, and I 
trust and am fully persuaded £at Fortune will con- 
tinue kind and constant to us, since she has taken 
sufficient usury for her favours of me and mine ; for 
the man who led the triumph is as great an instance 
of the weakness of huiAan power as he that was led 
captive : there is only this difference, that the sons 
of Perseus, who were vanquished, are alive i and 
those of ^milius, who conquered, are no more." 

Such was th^ generous speech which ^milius 
made to the people, from a spirit of magnanimity 
that was perfectly free from artifice. 

Though he pitied the fate of Perseus, and was 
well inclined to serve him» yet all he could do for 
him, was to get him removed from the common pri- 
son to a cleaner apartment and better diet. In that 
confinement, according to most writers, he starved 
hiniself to death. But some say the manner of hia 
death was very strange and peculiar. The soldiers^ 
they tell us, who were his keepers, being on some 
account provoked at him, and determined to wreak 
their malice, when they could find no other means of 
doing it, kept him from sleep, taking turns to watch 
him, and using such extreme diligence to keep him 
from rest, that at last he was quiet wearied out and 
died"*^. Two of his sons also died; and the third, 

* This account we have from Diodonis Sicslas, ap. PhoU 
BibUotlu Philip is said to have died before his f^ber,but bow 
or where cannot be collected, because the books of Livy, and 
of Diodorus Sicolus, which treat of those time^ are lost. 
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named Alexander, is said fo have been distioffuisbed 
for bis art in turning and other small work ; and 
having perfectly learned to speak and write the Ro« 
man language, he was employed by the magistrates 
as a clerk*, in which capacity he showed himself very 
serviceable and ingenious. 

Of the acts of jimilius with regard to Macedonia, 
the most acceptable to the Romans was, that from 
thence he brought so much money into the public 
treasury, that the people had no occasion to pay any 
taxes till the times of Hirtius and Pansa, who Wjere 
consuls in the first war between Antony and Caesar. ' 
^milius had also the uncommon and peculiar happi- 
ness, to be highly honoured and caressed by the 
people, at the same time that he remained attached 
to the patrician party, and did nothing to ingratiate 
himseli with the commonalty, but ever acted in con- 
cert with men of the first rank, in matters of govern- 
ment. This conduct of his was afterwards alleged 
by way of reproach against Scipio Africanus, by 
Appius. These two being then the most consider- 
able men in Rome, stood for the censorship; the 
one having the senate and nobility on his side, for ' 
the Appian family were always in that interest, and 
the other not only great in himself, but ever greatly 
in favour with the people. When, therefore, Appius 
saw Scipio come into the ybncm attended by a crowd 
of mean persons, and many who had been slaves, 
but who were able to cabal, to influence the multi- 
tude, and to carry all before them, either by solici- 
tation or clamour, he cried out, " O Patilus ^miliusf 
groan, groan from beneath the earth, to think that 

* Here was a remarkable iostance of the pride of the Roman 
senate, to have the son of a vanqaished king for their clerk : 
while Nicomcdes, the son of Prusns king of Bithynia, was 
educated by then with all imaginable pomp and splendour, 
becaose the father had put him under the care of the republic. 
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jBEImiUus the crier and Lycinius the rioter conduct 
thy son to the censorship !" It is no wonder if the 
cause of Scipio was espoused hy the people, since 
he was continually heaping favours upon them. But 
iCmiUus, though he ranged himself on the side of the 
nobility, was as much beloved by the populace as the 
most insinuating of their demagogues. This appeared 
in their bestowing upon him, among other honours, 
that of the censorship, which is the most sacred of 
all offices, and which has great authority annexed 
to it, as in other respects, so particularly in the power 
of inquiring into the morals of the citizens. For the 
censors could expel from the senate any member that 
acted in a manner, unworthy of his station, and en- 
roll a man of character in that body ; and they could 
disgrace one of the equestrian order who behaved 
licentiously, by taking away his horse. They also 
took account of the value of each man's estate, and 
registered -the number of the people. The number 
of citizens which ^milius took, was three hundred 
thirty-seven thousand four hundred and fifty-two. 
' He declared Marcus ^milius Lepidus first senator, 
who had already four times arrived at that dignity. 
He expelled onlv three senators who were men of 
no note ; and with equal moderation both he and his 
cblleague Marcius Fhilippus behaved in examihing 
into the conduct of the knights.' 

Having settled many important affairs while he 
bore this office, he fell into a distemper, which at 
first appeared very dangerous, but in time became 
less threatening, though it still was troublesome and 
difficult to be cured. By the advice therefore of 
his physicians, he sailed to Velia*, where he remain- 
ed a long time near the sea, in a very retired and 

• Platarcb here "wfites Elea instead of Velia, and calls it 
a town in Italy, to distinguish it fh>m one of that name in 
Greece. 
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quiet situation. In the Qieantime, the Romans 
greatly regretted bis absepce, and by frequent excla- 
mations in the theatres, testified their extreme de- 
sire to see him again. 'At last, a public sacrifice 
coming on, whieh necessarily required his attend- 
ance, ^milius seeming now sufficiently recovered 
returned to Rome, and ofiered that sacrifice, with 
the assistance jof the other priests, amidst a prodi- 
gious multitude of people, who expressed their joy 
for his return. Next day he sacrificed again to ^e 
gods for his recovery.' Having finished these rites, 
he returned home and went to bed : when he sud- 
denly fell into a delirium, in which he died the third 
day, having attained to every thing that is supposed 
to contribute to the happiness of n;ian. 

His funeral was conducted with wonderful so- 
lemnity ; the cordial regard of the public did honour 
to his virtue, by the best and happiest obsequies. 
These did not consist in the pomp oi gold, of ivory, 
or other expense and parade, but .in esteem, in love, 
in veneratioitf, expressed not only by his country men» 
bat by his very enemies. For as many of the Spa- 
niards, lignrians, and Macedonians*, as happened 
to be then at Rome,, and were young and robust, 
assisted in carrying his bier ; while the aged followed 
it, calling ^milius their benefactor, and die preserver 
of their countries. For he not only, at the time be 
conquered them, gained the character of humanity, 
but continued to do them services, and to take care 
of them, as if they had been bis fiiends and relations. 

♦ These were some of the Macedonian nobiftty^ who w^e 
then at Rome. Vaierios Maximns says, it was like asecond tri- 
mmph to ^milins, to have these persons assist in supporting his 
bier, which was lidorned with representations of his conquest 
of their country. In fact, it was more honourable than the 
trium[Hi he had led np, because this bore witneds to his ha« 
manity, and the other only to his ▼aloor. 

F2 
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The estate he left behind him scarcely amoanted 
to the sum of three hundred and seventy thousand 
denarii, of which he appointed his sons joint heirs: 
but Scipio^ the younger son, who was aaopted into 
the opulent house of Africanus, gave up his part to 
his brother. Such is the account we have of the 
life and character of Ptfulus iBmilius*. 



TIMOLEON AND PAULUS iEMILIUS 
COMPARED. 

If we consider these two sreat men as history has 
represented them, we shtw find no striking differ- 
ence between them in the comparison. Both car- 
ried on wars with very respectable enemies ; the one 
with the Macedonians, the other with the Cjuthagi- 
nians ; and both with extraordinary success. One 
of them conquered Macedon, and crushed the house 
of Anligonus, which had flourished in a succession 
of seven kings ; the other expelled tyranny out of 
Sicily, and restored that island to its ancient libertv. 
It may be in favour of ^milius, that he had to do 
with Ferseus when in his full strenffth, and when be 
had beaten the Romans; and Timoleon with Diony- 
sius, when reduced to very desperate circumstances : 
as, on the other hand, it may oe observed to the ad- 
vantage of Timoleon, that he subdued many tyrants, 
and defeated a great array of Carthaginians, with 
such forces as he happened to pick up, who were not 
veteran and experienced troops like those of ^mi- 
lius, but mercenaries and undisciplined men, who 
had been accustomed to fight only at their own plea- 
sure. For equal exploits, with unequal means and 

* A sayingp of his to his son Sctpio, i» worth mentiooing: A 
good general tuver gives batiUf but when he U led to tf, either 
by ike lait iweeMt/y, or b^ a vfry favourable occasion. 
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preparations, reflect the greater glory on the general 
who performs them. 

Both paid a strict regard to justice and integrity 
in their employments, ^milius was prepared from 
the first to behaye so, by the laws and manners of 
his country ; but Timoleon*s probity was owing en- 
tirely to himself. A proof of this is, that in the 
time of ^milins good order universally prevdled 
among the Romans, through a spirit or obedience 
to their laws and usages, and a reyerence of their 
fellow-citizens ; whereas, not one of the Grecian ge- 
nerals who commanded in Sicily, kept himself un« 
ccHTupled, except Dion: and many entertained a 
jealousy that even he afiected monarchy, and dream« 
ed of setting up such a regal authority as that in 
Lacedaemon. Timaeus informs us, that the Syracu- . 
sans sent away Gylippus loaded with infamy, for his 
insatiable avarice and rapacity, while he had the 
command ; and many writers give account of the 
misdemeanours and breach of articles which Phar- 
rax the Spartan, and CalHppus the Athenian, were 
guilty of, in hopes of gaining the sovereignty of Si- 
cily. But what were these men, and on what power 
did they build such hopes ? Pbarax was a follower 
of Dionysius, who was already expelled, and CalHp- 
pus was an officer in the foreign troopain the service 
of Dion. But Timoleon was sent to be general of 
the Syracusans, at their earnest request ; he had not 
an army to provide, but found one ready formed, 
which cheerfully obeyed his orders ; and yet he em- 
ployed this power for no other end, than the destruc- 
tion of their oppressive masters. 

Yet again, it was to be admired in ^milius, tliat, 
though he subdued so opulent a kingdom, he did not 
add one drachma to his substance. He would not 
touch, nor evei^ look upon the money himself, though 
he gave many liberal gifts to others. I do not, how- 
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ever, blame Timoleon for accepting of a handsome 
house and lands : for it is no disgrace to take some- 
thing out of so much, but to take nothing at all is 
better ; and that is the most consummate virtue which 
shows that it is above pecuniary considerations, even 
when it has the best claim to them. 

As some bodies are able to bear heat, and others 
cold, but those are the strongest which are equally 
fit to endure either ; so the vigour and firmness of 
those minds are the greatest which are neither elated 
by prosperity, nor broken by adversity. And in tibis 
respect, ^milius appears to have been superior; for, 
in the great and severe misfortune of the loss of his 
sons, he kept up the same dignity of carriage as in 
the midst of the happiest success. 'But Timoleon, 
when he had acted as a patriot should, with regard 
to his brother, did not let his reason support him 
against his grief; but becoming a prey to sorrow and 
remorse, for the space of twenty years he could not 
so much as look upon the place where the public 
business was transacted, much less take a part in it. 
A man should, indeed, be afraid and ashamed of 
what is really shameful; but to shrink under every 
reflection upon his character, though it speaks a de- 
licacy of temper, has nothing in it of true greatness 
of mmd. 
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Cato the elder, hearing somebody commeDd a i 
who was rashly and in£screetly daring in war, made 
this just observation, that there was great dijferemee 
between a due regard to vakmr and a eatitempt of 
"^e. To this purpose, there is a story of one of 
soldiers of Antigooiis, who was astomshingly 
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brave, but of aa unhealthy complexioii and bad 
habit of body. The king asked him the cause of his 
paleness, and he acknowledged that he had a private 
infirmity^ He therefore gave his physicians a strict 
charge, that if any remedy could be found, they 
should apply it with the utmost care. Thus the man 
was cured ; but then he no longer courted, nor risked 
his person as before. Antigonus questioned him 
about it, and could not forbear to express his wonder 
at the change. The soldier did not conceal the real 
cause, " You, sir," said he, ''have made me less 
bold, by delivering me from that misery, which made 
my life of no account to me." From the same way 
ofarguing it was, that a certain Sybarite said of the 
Spartans, *' It was no wonder if they vebtured their 
lives freely in battle, since death was a deliverance 
to them from such a train of labours, and from such 
wretched diet." It Was natural for the Sybarites*, 
who were dissolved in luxury and pleasure, to think 
that they who despised death, did it not from a love 
of virtue and honour, but because they were wear^ 
of life. But in fact, the Lacedaemonians thought it 
a pleasure either to live or to die, as virtue and right 
reason directed ; and so this epitaph testi6es : 

Nor life, nor death, they deem'd the happier state} 
But life that *8 glorious, or a death that 's great. 

For neither is the avoiding of death to be found fault 
with, if a man is not dishonourably fond of life; nor 
is the meeting it with courage to be commended, if 

« The Sybarites were a colony of Greeks, who settled in 
ancient times on the gulf of Tarentum. The felicity of 
their situation, their wealth, and power drew them into luxury, 
which was remarkable to a proverb. But one cannot credit 
the extravagant things which Athenaeus relates of them. Their 
chief city, which at first was called Sybaris, from a riyer of 
that namevwu afterwards named Thorium or Thurii, 
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he is disgusted with life. Hence it is* that Honer 
leads oiit the boldest and bravest of lids warriors to 
battle always well armed: and the^ Greciahi law- 
givers punish him who throws away his shield, not 
him who loses his sword or spear; thus instructing 
us, that the first care of every man, especially of 
every governor of a city, or commander of an army, 
should be, to defend himself, and after that, he is to 
think of annoying the enemv. For if, according to 
ttie comparison made by Iphicrates, the 'light-armed 
rescQible the hands, the cavalry the feet, the main- 
body of infantry the breast, and the general the 
bead ; then that general who suffers himself to be 
carried away by his impetuosity, as to expose him- 
self to needless hazards, not only endangers his own 
life, but the lives of his whole army, whose safety 
depends upon his. Callicratidas, therefore, though 
otherwise a great man, did not answer the sooth- 
sayer well, who desired him not to expose himself 
tp danger, because the entrails of the victim threaten- 
ed his life. ** Sparta,** said he, ** is not bound up in 
one man." For in battle, he was indeed but one, 
when acting under the orders of another, whether at 
sea or land : but when he had the command, he vir- 
tually comprehended the whole force in himself; so 
that he was no longer a single person, when such 
numbers must perish with him. Much better was 
the saying of old Antigonus, when he was going to 
engage in a seafight near the isle of Andros< Some- 
body observed to him that the enemy's fleet was 
much larger than his : ** For how many ships then 
dost thou reckon me?" He represented the impor* 
tance of the commander great, as in fact it is, when 
he Js a man of experience and valour ; and the first 
duty of such a one is to preserve him who preserves 
the whole. 



On the same acoonnt we must alkm thai Timo- 
ibetts ex|»essed Mmself happily, when Chare? show* 
ed.the Athenians the wounds he had received, when 
their general, and his shield pierced with a spear : 
"I, for my, part/' said he, "was much ashamed 
when, at the siege of Samos, a javelin fell near me, 
as if I had behaved too like a young man, and not 
as became the commander of so great «n armament.'' 
For where the scale of the whole action turns upon 
the general's risking his own person, there he is to 
stand the combat, and to brave the greatest danger, 
without regarding those who say, that a good general 
should die of old age, or, at least, an old man : but 
when the advantage to be reaped from his personal 
braveiy is but small, and all is lost in case of a^mis- 
carriage, no one then expects that the general should 
be endangered, by exerting too much of the soldier. 

Thus much I thought proper to premise before the 
lives of t^elopidas and Marcellus, who were both 
great men, and both perished bv their rashnesau 
Both were excellent soldiers, dia honour to their 
country by the 'greatest exploits, and had the most 
formidable adversaries to deal with ; for the one de- 
feated Hannibal, until that time invincible, and the 
other conquered the Lacedaemonians, who were mas- 
ters both by sea and land ; and yet at last the^ both 
threw awav their lives, and spilt their Uood without 
any sort of discretion, when uie times most required 
such men and such generals. From this resemblance 
between them, we have drawn their parallel. 

Pelopidas, the son of Hippoclus, was of an illus- 
trious mmily in Thebes, as was also Eoaminondaa. 
Brought up in affluence, and coming in nis youth to 
a great estate, he applied himsdf to relieve such ne- 
cessitous persons as deserved his bounty, to show 
that he was really master of his riches, not their 
skve. For the greatest part of men, as Aristole 
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says, either through covetonsness make no use of 
their wealth, or else abuse it through prodigality ; 
and these live perpetual slaves to their pleasures, 
as those do to care and toil. The Thebans with 
grateful hearts emoyed the liberality and munificence * 
of Pelopidas. Epaminondas alone could not be 
persuaded to shai^ in it. Pelopidas, howeyer, par- 
took in the poverty of his friend, glorying in a plain- 
ness of dress and slendemess of diet, indefatigable 
in labour, and plain and open in his conduct in the 
highest posts. In short, he was like Capaneus in 
Euripides, 

Whose opulence was great, 
And yet his heart was' not elated. 

He looked upon it as a disgrace to expend more 
upoif his own person than the poorest Theban. As 
for* Epaminondas, poverty was his inheritance, and 
consequently fieimiliar to him, but he made it still 
more light and eas^ by philosophy and by the uni- 
form simplicity of his life. 

Pelopidas married into a noble family, and had 
several children, but setting no greater value upon 
money than before, and devoting all his time to, the 
concerns of the commonwealth, he impaired his sub- 
stance. And when his friends admonished him, 
that money which he neglected was a very neceuary 
thing : It is necessary indeed, said he, for Nicodemns 
there, pointing to a man that was both lame and 
blind. 

Epaminondas and he were both equally inclined 
to every virtue, but Pelopidas delighted more in the 
exercises of the bodj, and Epaminondas in the im- 
provement of the mmd ; and the one diverted him- 
self in the wrestling ring or in hunting, while the 
other spent his hours of leisure in hearing or reading 
something in phik>sophyi Among the many things 
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that reflected glory upon both, there was nothing 
which men of sense bo much admired as that strict 
and inviolable friendship which subsisted between 
them from first to last, in all the high posts which 
tfaey held, both military and civil. For if we consi- 
der the ^administration of Aristides and Themisto- 
cles, of Cimon and Pericles, of Nicias and Alci- 
biades, how much the common concern was injured 
by their dissension, their envy and jealousy of each 
other ; and then cast our eyes upon the mutual kind- 
ness and esteem which Pelopidas and Epaminondas 
inviolably preserved, we may justly call these col- 
leagues m civil government and military command, 
and not those whose study it was to get the better 
of each other rather than of the enemy. The true 
cause of the difference was the virtue of these The- 
bans, which led them not to seek, in any of their 
measures, their oFwn honour and wealth, the pursuit 
of which is always attended with envy and strife; 
but being both inspired from the first with a divine 
ardour to raise their country to the summit of glory, 
for this purpose they availed themselves of the 
achievements of each other, as if they had been their 
own. 

But many are of opinion, that their extraordinary 
friendship took its nse from the campaign which 
they made at Mantinea*, among the succours which 
the Thebans had sent the Lacedaemonians, who as 
yet were their allies. For being placed together 
among the heavy-armed infantry, and fighting with 
the Arcadians, that wing of the Lacedaemonians in 
which they were gave way and was broken ; where- 

« We must take care oot to confound this with the famous 
battle at Mantinea, in which Epaminondas was slhin. For 
that battle was fought against the Lacedaemonians, and this 
for them. The action here spoken of was probably aboat the 
third year of the ninety-eighth olympiad. 

VOL. III. ' G 
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upon Pelopidas and Epaminondas locked their 
Shields together, and repulsed all that attacked them, 
till at last Pelopidas, having received seven large 
wounds, fell upon a heap of friends and enemies who 
lay dead4ogetner. Epaminondas, though he thought 
there was no life left in him, yet stood forward to 
defend his hody and his arms, and heing determined 
to die rather than leave his companion in the power 
of his enemies, he engaged with numbers at once. 
He was now in extreme danger, being wounded in 
the breast with a spear, and in the arm with a sword, 
when Agesipolis, king of the Lacedaemonians, 
brought succours from the other wing, and, beyond 
1^1 expectation, delivered them both. 

After this, the Spartans, in appearance, treated the 
Thebans as friends and allies*, but, in reality, they 
were suspicious of their spirit and power ; particu- 
larly^ they hated the party of Ismenias and Andro- 
clides, in which Pelopidas was, as attached to 
liberty and a popular government Therefore Ar- 
chias, Leontidas, and Philip, men inclined to an oli- 
garch^', and rich withal, and ambitious, persuaded 
Phoebidas, the Lacedaemonian, who was marching 
by Thebes with a body of troops f, to seize the cas- 

* During the whole Peloponnesian war, Sparta foimd a 
yery faithful ally in the Thebans : and under the countenance 
of Sparta, the Thebans recovered the government of Boeotia, 
of which they had been deprived on account of their jlefec- 
tion to the PersiaiiB. Howeyer, at length they grew so power- 
ful and headstrong, that when the peace of Antalcidas came 
to be subscribed to, they refused to come into it, and were 
with no small difficulty overawed and forced into it by the 
confederates. We learn, indeed, from Polybius, that though 
the Lacedaemonians, at that peace, declared all the Grecian 
cities free, they did not withdraw their garrisons from any 
•ne of them. 

f Phcebidas was marching against Olynthus, when Leon- 
tidas, or Leontiades, one of the two polemarchs, betrayed to 
bim the town and citadel of Thebes. This happened in the 
third year of the ninety-ninth Olynqtiad, three hundred and 
seventy-four years before the Christian aera. 
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de called Cadmea^ to dii^e the opposite party out 
of the city, and to put the administration into the 
hands of Ae nobility, subject to the inspection of 
the Lacedaemonians. Phoebidas listened to the 
proposal, and coming upon the Thebans unex- 
pectedly, during the feast of the Thesmopheria*, he 
made himself master of the citadel, and seized Isme- 
nias, and carried him to Lacedsemon, where he was 
put to death soon after. Pelopidas, Pherenicus, 
and Androclides, with many others that fled, were 
sentenced to banishment. But Epaminpndas re- 
mained upon the spot, being despisea for his philoso- 
phy, as a man who would not intermeddle with af- 
fairs, and for his poTerty, as a majQ of no power. 

Though the Lacedaemonians took the command of 
the army from Phoebidas, and lined him in a hun- 
dred thousand drachmas, yet they kept a garrison in 
the Cadmea notwithstanding. All the rest of Greece 
was surprised at this absurdity of theirs, in punishing 
the actor, and yet authorizing the action. As for 
the Thebans, who had lost their ancient form of go- 
yemment, and were brought into subjection by Ar- 
chias and Leontidas, there was no room for them to ' 
hope to be delivered from the tyranny, which was 
supported in such a manner by the power of the 
Spartans that it could not be pulled down, unless 
those Spartans could be deprived of their dominion 
both by sea and land. 

Nevertheless, Leontidas having got intelligence 
that the exiles' were at Athens, and that they were 
treated there with great regard by the people, and 
no less respected by the nobility, formed secret de- 
signs against their lives. For this purpose he em- 
ployed certain unknown assassins, who took ,oS 
Androclides ; but all the rest escaped. Letters were 

* • The women wer« celebrating this feast in the Cadmea. 
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also sent to the Athenians from Sparta, insisting that 
they should not harbour or encourage exiles, but 
drive them out as persons declared by the confede- 
rates to be common enemies; but the Athenians, 
agreeable to their usual and natural humanity, as 
well as in gratitude to the city of Thebes, would not 
suffer the least injury to be done to the exiles. For 
the Thebans had greatly assisted in restoring the de- 
mocracy at Athens, having made a decree that if 
any Athenian should march armed through Boeotia 
against the tyrants, he should not meet with the least 
hindrance or molestation in that country. 

Pelopidas, though he was one of the youngest*, 
applied to each exile in particular, as well as ha- 
rangued them in a body ; urging, " That it was both 
dishonourable and impious to leave their native city 
enslaved and garrisoned by an enemy ; and, meanly 
contented with their own live^ and safety, to wait 
for the decrees of the Athenians, and to make their 
court to the popular orators ; but that they ought to 
run every hazard in so glorious a cause, imitating 
the courage and patriotism of Thrasybulus ; for as 
he advanced from Thebes to crush the tyrants in 
Athens, so should they march from Athens .to deli- 
ver Thebes." 

Thus persuaded to accept his proposal, they sent 
privately to their friends who were left behind in 
Thebes, to acquaint them with their resolution, 
^hich was highly approved of; and Charon, a per- 
son of the first rank, offered his house for their recep- 
tion. Philidas found means to be appointed secre- 

* XenopboD, in tbe account which he gives of this transac- 
tion, does not so much as mention Pelopidas. His silence io 
this respect was probably owing to his partiality to his hero 
Agesilatts, whose glory he might think would be eclipsed by 
that of Pelopidas and his worthy colleague Bpaminoodas : for 
i>f the latter, too, he speaks ?ery sparingly. 
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tary to Archias and Philip, who were then Pole- 
nuarchs; and as for Epaiminondas, he had taken pains 
all along to inspire the youth with sentiments ot bra- 
very. For he desired them in the public exercises 
to try the Lacedaemonians at wrestling, and when he 
saw them elated with success, he used to tell them, 
by way of reproof, " That they should rather be 
ashamed of thehr meanness of spirit in remaining 
subject to those to whom, in strength, they were so 
much superior." 

A day being fixed for putting their design in exe- 
cation, it was agreed among the exiles, that Phereni- 
cus with the rest should stay at Thriasium, while a 
few of the youngest should attempt to get entrance 
first into the city ; and that if thes^ happened to be 
jsurprised by the enemy, the others should take care 
to provide for their children and their parents. Pe- 
lopidas was the first that offered to be of this party, 
and then Melon, Democlides, and Theopompus, all 
men of noble blood, who were united to each other 
by the most faithful friendship, and who never had 
any contest but which should be foremost in the race 
of glory and valour. These adventurers, who were 
twelve in number, having embraced those that 
stayed behind, and Bent a messenger before them to 
Charon, set out in their under garments, with dogs 
and hunting poles, that none who met them might 
have any suspicion of what they were about, and 
that they might seem to be only hunters beating 
about for game. 

When Sieir messenger came to Charon, and ac- 
qnainted him that they were on the way to Thebes, 
the near approach of danger changed not his resolu- 
tion : he behaved like a man of honour, and made 
preparations to receive them. Hipposthenidas, who 
was also in the secret, was not by any means an ill 
man, but rather a friend to his country and to the 

g2 
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exiles ; yet he wanted that firmness which the pre- 
sent emergency and the hazardous point of execution 
required. He grew giddy, as it were, at the thought 
of the great danger they were about to plunge in» 
and at last opened his eyes enough to see, that they 
were attempting to shake the Lacedaemonian govern- 
ment, and to free themselves from that power with- 
out any other dependance than that of a few indi- 
gent persons and exiles. He therefore went to his 
own house without saying a word, and despatched 
one of his friends to Melon and Pelopidas to desire 
them to defer their enterprise for the present, to re- 
turn to Athens, and to wait till a more favourable 
opportunity offered. 

Chlidon, for that was the name of the man sent 
upon this business, went home in all haste, took his 
horse out of the stable, and called for the bridle. 
His wife being at a loss, and not able to find it, said 
she had lent it to a neighbour. Upon thb, words 
arose, and mutual reproaches followed ; the woman 
venting bitter imprecations, and wishing that the 
journey might be fatal both to him and those that 
sent him. So that Chlidon, haying spent great part 
of the day in this squabble, and loo'r*«g upon what 
had happened as ominous, laid aside all thoughts of 
the journey, and went elsewhere. So near was this 
great and glorious undertaking to being disconcerted 
at the very entrance. 

Pelopidas and his company, now in the dress of 
peasants, divided, and entered the town at different 
quarters, whilst it was yet day. And, as the cold 
weather was setting in *, there happened to be a 
sharp wind and a shower of snow, which concealed 

* The Spartani seized on the Cadmea about the middle of 
summer, in the year already mentioned, and it was talcen from 
them in the beginning of winter, in the first year of the hun- 
dredth olympiad. 
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them the better, most people retiring into their houses, 
to avoid the inclemency of the weather. But those 
that were concerned in the affair, received them as 
they came, and conducted them immediately to 
Charon's house ; the exiles and others making up 
the number of forty-eieht. 

As for the affairs of the tyrants, they stood thus. 
Philidas, their secretary, knew (as we said) the 
whole design of the exiles, and omitted nothing that 
might contribute to its success. He had invited 
Archias and Philip some time before, to an enter- 
tainment at his house on that da^, and promised to 
introduce to them some women, m order that those 
who were to attack them, might find them dissolved 
in wine and pleasure. They had not yet drank 
very freely, when a report reached them, which, 
though not false, seemed uncertain and obscure, that 
the exiles were concealed somewhere in the city* 
And though Philidas endeavoured to turn the dis- 
course, Archias sent an officer to Charon, to com- 
mand his immediate attendance. By this time it 
was grown dark, and Pelopidas and his companions 
wer^ preparing for action, having already put on 
their breastplates and eirt their swords, when sud- 
denly there was a knocking at the door ; whereupon 
one ran to it, and asked what the person's business 
was, and havingleamed from the officer, that he was 
sent by the Polemarchs to fetch Charon, he brought 
in th^ news in great confusion. They were unani- 
mous in their opinion, that the affair was discovered, 
and that every man of them was lost, before they 
had performed any thing which became their valour. 
Nevertheless, they thought it proper that Charon 
should obey the order, and go boldly to the tyrants. 
Charon was a man of great intrepidity and courage 
in dangers that threatened only himself, but then 
he was much affected on account of his friends, and 
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afraid that he should lie under some suspicion of 
treachery, if so many brave citizens should perish. 
Therefore, as he was readv to depart, he took his 
son, who was yet a child, but of a beauty and 
strength beyond those of his years, out of the wo- 
men's apartment, and put him m the hands of Pelo- 
pidas ; desiring, *' That if he found him a traitor he 
would treat that child as an enemy, and not spare its 
life/* Many of them shed tears, when they saw the 
concern and magnanimity of Charon ; and all et- 
pressed their uneasiness at his thinkine any of them 
80 dastardly and so much disconcerted with the pre^ 
sent danger, as to be cajmble of suspecting or blam- 
ing him in the least. They begged of him, there- 
fore, not to leave his son with them, but to. remove 
him out of the reach of what might possibly happen, 
to some place, where, .safe from the tyrants, he 
might be brought up to be an avenger of his country . 
4na his friends. But Charon refused to remove him, 
"For what life," said he, **or what deliverance 
could I wish him that would be more glorioiis than 
his falling honourably with his father and so many 
of his friends?" Then he addressed himsqlf in 
prayer to the gods, apd having embraced and encou- 
raged them all, he went out ; endeavouring' by the 
way to compose himself, to form his countenance, 
and to assume a tone of voice very different from the 
real state of his mind. 

When he was come to the door of the house, Ar- 
chias and Philidas went out to him and said, '* What 
persons are these, Charon, who, as we are informed, 
are lately come into the town, and are concealed 
and countenanced by some of the citizens f Cha- 
ron was a little fluttered first, but soon recovering 
himself, he asked, " Who these persons they spoke 
of were, and by whom harboured V* And finding 
ihat Archias had no dear account of the matter. 
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concluded from thetioe that l^is iDformation came 
not from any person that was privy to the design, 
and therefore said, '* Take care that you do not dis- 
turb yourselves with yaia rumours. However, I 
will make the best inquiry I can ; for, perhaps, no- 
thing of this kind ought to be disregarded." Phili- 
das, who was by, commended his prudence, and 
conducting Archias in again, plied him strongly with 
liquor, and prolonged the carousal by keeping up 
their expectation of the women. 

When Charon was returned home, he found his 
friends prepared, not to conquer or to preserve their 
lives, but to sell them dear, and to fall gloriously. 
He told Pelopidas the truth, but concealed it from 
the rest, pretending that Archias had discoursed 
with him about other matters ^. 

The first storm was scarce blown over when for- 
tune raised a second. For there arrived an express 
from Athens with a letter from Archias, high priest 
there, to Archias his namesake and particular friend, 
not filled with vain and groundless surmises, but 
containing a clear narrative of the whole affair, as 
was found afterwards. The messenger being ad* 
mitted to Archias now almost intoxicated, as he de- 
livered the letter, said, " The person who sent this, 
desired that it might be read immediately, for it con- 
tains business of great importance." But Archias 
receiving it, said smiling, Business to-morrow. Then 
he put it under the bolster of his couch, and resumed 
the conversation with PhiUdas. This saying, busi- 
ness to-morrowy passed into a proverb, and continues 
so among the Greeks to this day. 

* There appears no necessity for this artifice ; and indeed 
Plutarch, in his treatise concerning the genius of Socrates, 
says, that Charon came baciL to the litUe band of patriots 
with a pleasant countenance, and gave them all an account of 
What had passed, without the least disguise. 
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A good opportunity now offering for tbe execation 
of their purpose, the friends of liberty divided them- 
selves into two bodies, and sallied out. Pelopidas 
and Democlidas went against Leontidas and Hy- 
pates *, who were neighbours, and Charon and Me- 
lon against Archias and Philip. Charoq and his 
company put woinen's clothes over their armour, 
and wore thick wreaths of pine and poplar upon 
Uieir heads to shadow their faces. As soon as tney 
came to the door of the room where the guests were, 
the company shouted and clapped their hands, be^ 
lieving them to be the women whom they had so 
long expected. When the pretended women had 
looked round the room, and distinctly surveyed all 
the guests, they drew their swords ; and making at 
Archias and Philip across the table, they showed 
who they were. A small part of the company were 
persuaded by Philidas not to inteimeddle : the rest 
engaged in the combat, and stood up for the Pole^ 
marchs, but, being disordered with wine, were easily 
despatched. 

Pelopidas and his party had a more difficult affiur 
of it. They had to do with Leontidas, a sober and 
valiant man. They found the door made fast, for 
he was gone to bed, and they knocked a long time 
before any body heard. At last a servant perceived 
it, and came down and removed the bar ; which he 
had no sooner done, than they pushed open the 
door, and rushing in, threw the man down, and ran 
to the bedchamber. Leontidas, conjecturing by the' 
noise and trampling what the matter was, leaped 
from his bed and seized his sword ; but he forgot to 
put out the lamps, which, had he done, it would 
nave left them to fall foul on each other in the dark. 

* These w^re not Invited to the entertainment, becaose 
ArcbiEM expecting^ to meet a woman of g^reat distinction, did 
oot choose that Leontidas should be there. 



Beings therefore, fully exposed ta view, )ie met them 
at the door, and with one stroke laid Cephisodorus, 
who was the first man that attempted to enter, dead at 
his feet. He encountered Pelopidas next, and the 
Barrowness of the door, together with the dead body 
of Cephisodorus lying in me way, made the dispute 
long and doubtful. At last Pelopidas prevailed, 
and having slain Leontidas, he marched immediately 
with his little band against Hypates. . They got 
into his house in th^ bame manner as they dia into 
the other : but he quickly perceived them, made his 
escape into a neighbour's house, whither they fol- 
lowed, and despatched him. 

This affair being over, they joined Melon, and 
sent for the exiles they had left in Attica. They 
proclaimed liberty to all the Thebans *, and armed 
such as came over to them, taking down the spoils 
that were suspended upon the porticos, and the arms 
out of the shops of the armourers and sword-cutlers. 
Epaminondas f and Gorgidas came to their assist- 
ance, with a considerable body of young men and a 
select number of the old, whom they had collected 
and armed. 

The whole city was now in great terror and con- 
fusion ; the houses were filled with lights, and the 
streets with men, running to and fro. The people* 
however, did not yet assemble ; but being astonished 
at what had happened, and knowing nothing with 
certainty, t)key waited with impatience for the day. 
It seems, therefore, to have been a great error in the 
Spartan officers, that they did not immediately sally 

* Pelopidas also sent Philidas to all the gaols id the city, 
to release those bra?e Thebans 'whom the tyrannic Spartans 
kept in fetters. 

f Epaminondas did not join them sooner, because he was 
afraid that too much innocent blood would be shed with the 
KvAMy. 
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out and fall upon them ; for thdr gaitison consisted 
of fifteen hundred men, and they were joined besides 
by many people from the city. But, terrified at the 
shouts, the lights, the hurry, and confusion that were 
on etery side, they contented themselyes with pre- 
serying the citadel. 

As soon as it was day, the exiles from Attica came 
in armed ; th(B people complied with the sumiHoiis to 
assemble; ana Epaminondas and Gor^da» pre- 
sented to them Pelopidas and his party, surrounded 
by the priests, who carried garlands in their hands, 
and called upon the citizens to exert themselves for 
their gods and their country. Excited by this ap- 
pearance, the whole assembly stood up, and re- 
ceived them with great acclamations as their bene- 
factors and deUverers. 

Pelopidas, then elected governor of Boeotia, to- 
gether with Melon and Charon, immediately blocked 
up and attacked the citadel, hastening to drive out 
the Lacedaemonians, and to recover the Cadmea*, be- 
fore succours could arrive from Sparta. And indeed 
he was but a little beforehand ^th them ; for they 
had but just surrendered the place, and were return- 
ing home, according to capitulation, when they met 
Cleombrotus at Megara, marching towards Thebes 
with a great army. The Spartans called to account 
the three Harmostea, officers who had commanded 

* As it ii not probable that the regaining so strong a place 
shonld be the vrork of a day, or have been effected with so 
small a force as Pelopidas then had, we must have recourse 
to Diodorus Sicnlus and Xenophon, who tell us, that the Athe- 
nians, early on the next morning, after the seizing on the city, 
sent the Theban general five thousand foot and two thousand 
horse ; and that several other bodies of troops came in from 
the cities of Boeotia, to the number of about seven thousand 
more; that Pelopidas besieged the place in form with them, 
and that it held out several days, and surrendered at length 
for want of provisions. Diodob. Sicvl. lib.zv. XxNopif. 1. v. 
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IB the Cadmea, and signed the eapituiation# Her- 
mippidas and Arcissus were executed for it, and the 
third, named Dysaoridas, was so severely lined, that 
he was forced to quit Peloponnesus ^ 

This action of Pelopidasf was called, by the 
Greeks, sister to that of Thrasybulus, on account of 
their near resemblance, not only in respect of the 
ffreat yirtues of the men, and the difficulties they 
bad to con^bat, but the success with which fortune 
crowned them. For it is not easy to find another in- 
stanch so remarkable, of the few overcoming the 
many, and the weak the strong, merely by dint of 
courage and conduct, and procuring by these means, 
such * great advantages to their country. But the 
change of affairs which followed upon this action 
rendered it still mpre glorious. For the war which 
humbled the pride of the Spartans, and deprived 
them of their empire both by sea and land, took its 
rise from that night, when Pelopidas, without taking 
town or castle, but being only one out of twelve 
who entered a private house, loosened and broke to 
pieces (if we may express truth by a metaphor) the 
chains of the Spartan government, until then esteemed 
indissoluble. 

The Lacedaemonians soon entering Boeotia with a 
powerful army, the Athenians were struck with ter- 
ror ; and renouncing their alliance with the Thebans, 
they took cognizance, in a judicial way, of all that 
continued in the interest of that people: some they 
put to death, some they banished, and upon others 
they laid heavy fines. The Thebans being thus de- 
serted by their allies, their affairs seemed to be in a 

• It was a maxim with tile Spartans^ to die sword in hand, 
in defeoce of a place committed to their care. 

f M. Dacier ^es a parallel between the conduct of this 
action, and that of the prince of Monaco, indriving a Spanish 
•arrison out of his town. 

VOL. 111. H 
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desperate situatioD. But Petopidas and Qorgldas, 
who then had the command in ^Bceotia, soag:ht means 
to embroil the Athenians again with the Spartans ; 
and they availed themselves of this stratagem, 
iiiere was a Spartan named Sphodrias, a man of 
great reputation as a soldier, but of no sound judg- 
ment, sanguine in his hopes, and indiscreet in his am- 
bition. This man was left with some troops at Thes- 
piae, to receiye and protect such of the Boeotians as 
might come over to the Spartans. To him Pelopi- 
das privately sent a merchant in whom he could con- 
fide , well provided with money, and with proposals 
that were more likely to prevail than the money: ** That 
it became him to undertake some noble enterprise-— 
to surprise the Piraeus, for instance, by falling sud- 
denly upon the Athenians, who were not provided tb 
receive him: for that nothing could be so agreeable 
to the Spartans, as to be masters of Athens; and 
that the Thebans now incensed against the Athe- 
nians, and considering them as traitors, would lend 
them no manner of assistance.'' 

Sphodrias, suffering himself at last to be persua- 
ded, marched into Attica by night, and advanced as 
far as.Eleusisf. There the hearts of his soldiers 
began to fail, and finding his design discovered, he 
returned to Thespiae, after he had thus brought upon 
the Lacedaemonians a long and dangerous war. ror 
upon this the Athenians readily united with theThe- 

* This is more probable than ivhat Diodonis Sicalus says ; 
namely, that Cleombrotus, without any order fropi the Ephori, 
persuaded Sphodrias to surprise the Pirauis. 

f , They hoped to have reached the Pirtsuf in the night, but ' 
found, when the day appeared, that they were got no faither 
than Eleusis. — Sphodrias, perceiving that he was discovered, 
1n his return, plundered the Athenian territories. The La- 
. cedaemonians recalled Sphodrias, and the Ephori proceeded 
against him; but AgesHaus, influenced by his son, who was a 
friend of the son of Sphodrias, brought him off. 
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bans'; and having fitted out a large fleet, they lailed 
round Greece, engaging and receiving such as were 
inclined to shake ^off the Spartan yoke. 

Meantime the Thebans, by themselves, frequently 
came to action with the Lacedaemonians in Boeotia, 
not in set battles, indeed, but in such as were 
of considerable service and improvement to them ; 
for their spirits were raised, their bodies inured to 
labour, and, by being used to these rencounters, 
they gained both experience and courage.' Hence 
it was, that Antalcidas the Spartan said to Age- 
silaus^ when he returned from Bceotia wounded, 
Tndy you are well paid for the instruction you have 
given the Ihebans, and for teaching them the art of 
war againU their toill. Though, to speak properly, 
Agesilaus was not their instructor, but those prudent 
generals who made choice of fit opportunities to let 
loose the Thebans, like S9 many young hounds, 
upon the enemy ; and when they had tasted of vie- 
tory, satisfied with the ardour they had shown, 
brought them off again safe. The chief honour of 
this was due. to Pelopidas. For from the time of 
his being first chosen general,^until his dteath, there 
was not a year that he was out of employment, but 
he was constantly either captain of the sacred band, 
or governor of Boeotia. And while he was employed, 
the Lacedaemonians were several times defeated by 
the Thebans,' particularly at Platas, and at Thespiae, 
where Phcebidas, who had surprised the Cadmea, 
was killed ; and at Tanagra, where Pelopidas beat 
a considerable body, and slew, with his own hand, 
their general Panthoides. 

But these combats, though they served to animate 
and encourage the victors, did not quite dishearten 
the vanquished. For they were not pitched battles, 
nqr regular engagements, but rather advantages 
gained of the enemy, by well-timed skirmishes, in 
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which the Thebans sometimes pursued, and some-* 
times retreated. 

put the battle of Tegyrae, which was a sort of 

?relude to that of Leuctra, lifted the character of 
^elopidas very high ; for none of the other com- 
manders could lay claim to any share of the honour 
of the day, nor had the enemy any pretext to cover 
the shame of their defeat. 

He kept a strict eye upon the city of Orchome- 
nus *, which had adopted the Spartan interest, and 
received two companies of foot for its defence, an4 
watched for an opportunity to make himself master 
of it. Being informed that the garrison were gone 
upon an expedition into Locris, he hoped to take the 
town with ease, now it was destitute of soldiers, and 
therefore hastened thither with the sacred band, 
and a small party of horse. But finding, when he 
was pear the town, that other troops were coming 
from Sparta to supply the pl9,ce pf those that were 
inarched out, he led his forces back again by Tegy- 
rae, alons the sides of the mountains, which was the 
only way he could pass: for all the flat country 
was overflowed by the river Melas, which, from its 
very source; spreading itself into marshes and navi- 
gable pieces of water, made the lower roads imprac- 
ticable. 

A little below these marshes, stands the tiemple of 
Apollo Teffyr{BU8, whose oracle there has not been 
long silent. It flourished most in the Persian wars, 
while Echerates was high-priest. Here they report 
that Apollo was born ; ana at the foot of the neigh- 
bouring mountain, called Delos, the Melas returns 
into its channel. Behind the temple rise two copiouS' 
springs, whose waters are admirable for their cool- 

* This was one of the largest and most considerable towns 
/ ip pqpoti^, aQ4 still garrisoned by the L^edipmoniang. « 
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ness and agreeable taste. The one is called Patm, 
and the other Olive, to this day; so that Latooa 
seems to have been delivered, not between tjnro 
trees, but two fountains of that name. Ptouni, too, 
is just by, from whence, it is said, a boar suddenly 
rushed out and frighted her ; and Uke stories of Py- 
thon and Tityus, the scene of which lies here, agree 
with their opinion who say, Apollo was born in this 
place. The other proofs of thb matter I omit For 
tradition does not reckon this deity among those who 
were born mortal, and afterwards were changed into 
demigods; of which number were Hercules and 
Bacchus, who by their virtues were raised from a 
frail and perishable being to immortality : but he is 
one of those eternal deities who were never bom, if 
we may give credit to those ancient sages that have 
treated of these high points. 

The Thebans ^en retreating from Orchomenus 
towards Tegyne, the Lacedaemonians who were 
returning from Locris met them on the road. 
As soon as they were perceived to be passing 
the straits, one ran and told Pelopidas, We are 
/alien uUo the eneim^s hands. And whu not they, 
said bfi, into ours? At the same time he ordered 
t|ie cavalry to advance firom the rear to the front, 
that they might be ready for the attack; and 
the infantry, who were but three hundred*, he d^w 

• This small body was, however, the very flower of the 
Theban army, and was dignified by the names of the sacred 
hattaUon and the band of lovers (as mentioned below), being 
equally famed for their fidelity to the Theban state, and af- 
fection for each other. Some fabulous things are related of 
them, from trhich we can only infer, that they were a brave 
resolute set of young men, *who had vowed perpetual friend- 
ship to each other, and had bound themselves, by the strong- 
est ties, to stand by one another to the last drop of their 
blood; and were therefore the fittest to be employed in such 
private and dangerous ezpeditioost 

H 2 
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up in a close body; hoping that, wherever thev 
cnarged, they would break through the enemy, though 
superior in numbers. 

The Spartans had two battalions. Ephorus says, 
iheir battalion consisted of five hundred men, but 
Callisthenes makes it seven hundred, and Polylnus 
and others nine hundred. Their Pokmarchs, Gop- 
goleon and Theopompus, pushed boldly on against 
^e Thebans. The shock began in the quarter where 
the generals fought in persoc on both sides, and was 
very violent and furious. The Spartan commanders, 
who attacked Pelopidas, were among the first that 
were slain ; and all that were near them being either 
killed or put to flight, the whole army was so terri- 
fied, that they opened a lane for the Thebans, through 
which they might have passed safely, and continued 
their route if they had pleased. But Pelopidas, dis- 
tlaining to make his escape so, charged those who 
yet stood their ground, and made such havoc among 
them, that they fled in great confusion. Th^ pursuit 
was npt continued very far, for the Thebans were 
afraid of the Orchom'enians who were near the place 
of battle, and of the forces just arrived from Lace^ 
daemon. Hiey were satisfied with beating them in 
fair combat, and making their retreat through a dis«- 
persed and defeated army. 

Havmg, therefore, erected a trophy, and gathered 
the spoils of the slain, they returned home not a little 
elated. For it seems that in all their former wars, 
both with the Greeks and barbarians, the Lacedae- 
monians ba4 never been beaten, the greater number 
by the less, nor even by equal numbers, in a pitchied 
battle. Thus their courage seemed irresistible, and 
^ their renown so much intimidated their adversaries, 
' tthajfc ^ey did not care to hazard an engagement with 
them on equal terms. This battle first taught the 
Greeks, that it is not the Etirotas, nor the space be^ 
tween Babyce a^nd Cnacion, which alone produces 
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brave warriors, but wherever the youth are ashamed 
of what is base, resolute in a good cause, and more 
inclined to avoid disgrace than danger, there are the 
men who are terrible to their enemies. 

Gorgidas as some say, first formed the sacred 
bandy ^consisting of three hundred select men, who 
were quartered in the Cadmea, and maintained and 
exercised at the public expense. They were called 
the city-band, for citadels in those days were called 
cities. 



But Gorgidas, by disposing those that belonged 
to this sacred band here and were in the first ranks, 
and covering the front of his infantry with them, gave 
them but little opportunity to distinguish themselves, 
or effectually to serve the common cause ; thus divi- 
ded 1^8 they were, and mixed with other troops more 
in Dumber and of inferior resolution. But when their 
-valour appeared with so much lustre at Tegyrse, 
wBere they fought together, and close to the person 
of their general, Pelopidas would never part them 
afterwards, but kept them in a body, and constantly 
charged at the head of them in the most dangerous 
at|Bck. For, as horses go faster, when harnessed 
together in a chariot, than they do, when driven 
single, not because their united force more easily 
breaks the air, but because their spirits are raised 
higher by emulation ; so he thought the courage of 
brave men would be most irresistible, when they 
were acting together and contending wilb each other 
which should most excel. 

But when the Lacedaemonians had made peace 
with the rest of the Greeks, and continued the war 
against Uie Thebans only, and when king Cleom« 
brotus had entered their country with ten thousand 
foot and a thousand horse, they were not only 
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threatened with the common dangers of war, as be- 
fore, but even, with total extirpation ; which sjiread 
the utmost terror over all Boeotia. As Pelopidas, 
on this occasion, was departing for the army, his 
wife, who followed him to the. door, besought him, 
with tears, to take care of himself, he answered. 
My dear, private persons are to be advised to take 
care of themselves, but persons in a public character 
to take care of others. 

When he came to the army, and found the general 
officera differing in opinion, he was the first to close 
in with that of Epaminondas, who proposed that 
they should give the enemy battle. He was not, in- 
deed, then one of those that commanded in chief, but 
he was captain of the sacred band; and they had 
that confidence in him, which was due to a man who 
had given his country such pledges of his regard for 
liberty. ' 

The resolution thus tak^n to hazard a battle, and 
liie two armies in sight at Leuctra, Pelopidas had a 
dream which gave him no small trouble. In that 
field lie the bodies of the daughters of Scedasus, 
who are called Leuctrida from the place. For a 
rape having beeyi committed upon them by .some 
Spartans whom they had hospijtably received into 
their house, they had killed. themselves, and were 
buried there. Upon this, their father went to Lace- 
daemon, and demanded that justice should be done 
upon the persons who had committed so detestable 
and^fitlfooious a crime ; and, as he could not obtain 
it, he vented bitter imprecations against the Spartans, 
and then killed himself upon the tomb of his daugh- 
ters. Trom that time many prophedes and oracles 
forewarned the Spartans to beware of the vengeance 
of Leuctra : The true intent of which but few under- 
stood ; for they were in doubt as to the place that 
was meant, there being a little maritime town called 
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Leuctrum, in Laconia, and another of the same name 
near Megalopolis in Arcadia. Besides, that injury - 
was done to the daughters of Scedasus long before 
the battle of Leuctra. 

Pelopidas, then, as he slept in his tent, thought he 
saw these young women weeping at their tombs, and 
loading the Spartans with imprecations, while their 
father ordered him to sacrifice a red-haired young 
virgin to the^ damsels, if he desired to be yictorious 
in £he ensuing engagement. This order appearing to 
him cruel and unjust, he rose and Qommunicated it 
to the soothsayers and the generals. Some were of 
opinion, thatitshonld not be neglected or disobeyed^ 
alleging to the purpose the ancient stories of Me- 
noeceus the son of Creon *, and Macaria the daugh- 
ter of Hercules ; and the more modem instances of 
Pherecydes the philosopher, who was put to death 
by the Lacedaemonians, and whose skin was pre- 
served by their kings, pursuant to the direction of 
some oracle ; of Leonidas, who, by order of the ora- 
cle too, sacrificed himself, as it were, for the sake of 
Greece ; and lastly, of the human victims offered by 
Theinistocles to Bacchus-Omestes, before the sea- 
fight at Salamis : to all which sacrifices the ensuing 
success gave a sanction. They observed also, that 
Agesilaus setting sail from the same place that Aga- 
memnon did, and against the same enemies, and 
seeing, moreover, at Aulis, the same vision of the 
goddess t demanding his daughter in sacrifice, 

* Menoeceas devoted himself to death for the benefit of bis 
conolry ; as did also Macaria for the benefit of the Heracli- 
dsB. For an account of the former, see the 'Phanmay and for 
the latter, the Heraclida of Euripides. 

f Xenophon, in the seventh book of his Grecian history, ac- 
quaints OS, that Pelopidas, when he went upon an embassy to 
the king of Persia, represented to him, that the hatred which 
the Lacedemonians bore the Tbebans, was owing to their not 
following Agesilaus when he went to make war upon Persia^ 
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through an ilUtimed tenderoesis for his child refused 
it ; the consequence of which was, that his expedi- 
tion proved unsuccessful. 

Those that were of the contrary opinion, argued, 
that so barbarous and unjust an offering could not 
possibly be acceptable to any superior being ; that 
no Typkam or giants, but the father of gods and men, 
governed the world : that it was absurd to suppose 
Uiat the gods delighted in human sacrifices; and 
that, if any of them did, they ought to be disre- 
garded as impotent beings, since such strange cmd 
corrupt desires could not exist but in weak and 
vicious minds. 

While the principal officers were engaged on this 
subject, and Felopidas was more perplexed than all 
the rest, on a sudden a she-colt quitted the herd, and 
ran through the camp ; and whdn she came to the 
place where they were assembled, she stood still. 
The officers, for their part, only admired her colour, 
which was a shining red, the stateliness of her form, 
the vigour of her motions, and the sprightliness of 
her neighings ; but Theocritus the diviner, under- 
standing the thing better, cried out to Pelopidas, 
*' Here comes the victim, fortunate man that thou 
art! wait for no other virgin, but sacrifice that which 
heaven hath sent thee.'' They then took the colt, 
and led her to the tomb of the virgins, where, after 
the usual prayers and the ceremony of crowning her, 
they offered her up with joy, not forgetting to publish 
the vision of Pelopidas, and the sacrifice re,quired, 
to the whole army. 

The day of battle being come, Epaminondas drew 
up the infantry of his left wing in an oblique form, 

and to their hindering him from sacrificing his daughter at 
Attlis when Diana demanded her; a compliance with which 
demand would have insured his success ; such, at least, was the 
doctriqe of the ht athen theology. 
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that the right wing of the Spartans being obliged to 
divide firom the other Greeks, he might fall with all 
his force upon Cleombrotus who commanded them, 
and break them with the greater ease. But the 
enemy, perceiving his intention, began to change 
their order of batUe, and to extend their right wing 
and wheel about, with a design to stirround £pa-> 
minondas. In the mean time, Pelopidas came 
briskly up with his band of three hundred; Und be* 
fore Cleombrotus conld extend his wing as he de- 
sired, or reduce it to its former disposition, fell upon 
the Spartans, disordered as they were with the im- 
perfect movement. And though the Spartans, who 
were excellent masters in the art of war, laboured no 
* point so much as to keep their men from confusion 
and from dispersing when their rank» happened to be 
broken ; insomuch that the private men were as 
able as the officers, to knit again and to make an 
united effort, wherever any occasion of danger re- 
quired : yet Epaminondas then attacking their right 
wing only, without stopping to contend with the 
other troops, and Pelopidas rushing upon them with 
incredible speed and bravery, broke tneii: resolution 
and baffled their art. The consequence was such a 
root and slaughter as had been never known before*. 
For this reason, Pelopidas, who had no share in the 
chief command, but was only captain of a small . 
band, gained as much honour by this day's great 
success as Epaminondas, who was governor of 
Boeotia and commander of the whole army. 

• The Thelmn army ctAsisted, at most, but of six thousand 
meD, whereas that of the enemy was, at least, thrice that nirai- 
ber, reckoning the allies. But Epaminondas trusted most in 
his cavalry, wherein he had much the advantage, both in their 
qaality and good, management $ the rest he endeavoured to 
supply by the disposition of his men, who were drawn up ifty 
deep, whereas the Spartans were but twelve. When the The- 
bans had gained the Tictory, and killed Cleombrotus, the 
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But soon after, they were appointed joiitt g<H 
vemors of Boeotia, and entered Peloponnesus to^ 
ffether, where they caused several cities to revolt 
n*om the Lacedaemonians, and brought over to the 
Theban interest Elis* Argos, all Arcadia, and great 
part of Laconia itself. It was now the winter sol- 
stice, and the latter end of the last montH in the year^ 
so that they could hold their office but a few days 
longer : for new governors were to succeed on the 
first day of the next month, and the o]4 ones to de- 
liver up their charge under pain of death. 

The rest of their colleagues, afraid of the law, and 
disliking a winter campaign, were for o^arching home 
without loss of time : but Pelopidas ioining with 
Epaminondas to oppose it, encouraged his fellow- 
citizens, and led them against Sparta. HiLving 
passed the !Eurotas, they took many of the Laeedse" 
monian towns, and ravaged all the country to the 
.very sea, with an army of seventy thousand Greeks^ 
of which the Thebans did not make the twelfth part.. 
But the character of those two great men, without 
any public order or decree, made all the allies follow 
with silent approbation, wherever they led. For the 
first and supreme law, that of nature,. seems to di« 
rect those that have need of protection, to take him 
for their chief who is most able to protect them. 
And as passengers, though, in fine weather, or in 
port, they may behave insolently, and brave &e 
pilots, yet, as soon as a storm arises and danger 
appears, fix their eyes on them, and rely wholly on 

Spartans renewed the fight to recover (he king's body i and in 
this the Theban general wisely chose to gratify them, rather 
than to hazard the success of a second onset. The allies of 
the Spartans behaved ill in this battle, because they came to it 
with an expectation to conquer without fightings as for the 
Thebans, they bad no allies at this time. This battle was 
fought in the year before Christ 371. 

DioD. SicuL. 1. zv. XCNOPH. HeNau. I. vi. 
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their skill ; so the Argives, the Eleans, and the Ar^ 
cadians, in the bent of their councils were against 
the Thebai^s, and contended with them for supe- 
riority of command ; but when the time of action 
came, and danger pressed hard, they followed the 
Theban generals of their own accord^ and sulbmitted 
to their orders. 

In this expedition they united all Arcadia into 
one body, drove out the Spartans who had settled in 
Afessenia, and called home its ancient inhabitants ; 
they likewise repeopled Ithome. And in their re- 
turn through Cencnrea^ they defeated the Athe* 
nians*, wl^ohad attacked them in the straits, with a 
design to hinder their passage. 

After such achievements, all the other Greeks 
were charmed with thejr valour, and admired their 
good fortune : but the envy of their fellow-citizens, 
which grew up together with their glory, prepared 
for them a very unkind and unsuitable reception. 
For at/their return they were both capitally tried, for 
not detivering up their charge, according to law, in 
the first month which they call BoucatUm, but hold- 
ing it four months longer ; during which time thejf 
performed those great actions in Messenia, Areardia, 
and Laconia. 

Pelopidas was tried first, and therefore was is 
most danger: however, they were both acquitted. 
!Epaminondas bore the accusation and attempts of 
malignity with great patience, for he considered it as 
no small instance of fortitude and magnanimity not 
to resent the injuries done by his fellow-citi2ien»: but 
Pelopidas, who was naturally of a wanner temper, 

• This happened to the Athenians through the error of their 
general Iphicrates, who, thoagh otherwise an able man, forgot 
the pass of Cencbrea, while he placed his troops in posts less 
commodious. 
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and excited by his friends to revenge himself, laid 
'hold on this occasion. 

Meoedidas, the orator, was one of those who 
met upon the great enterprise in Charon *s house. 
Tins man finding himself not held in the same ho- 
nour with the rest of the deliverers of their oountry, 
and being a good speaker, though of bad principles 
and a malevolent dispositioi^, indulged his natural 
turn, in accusing and calumniating his superiors ; 
and this he continued to do with respect to £pami- 
nondas and Pelopidas, . even after judgment was 
passed in their favour. He prevailed so far as to 
depi^ve Epaminondas of the government of Boeotia, 
and managed a party against him a long time with 
success : but his insinuations against Pelopidas were 
not 'listened to by the people, and therefore he en- 
deavoured to embroil him with Charon. It is the 
c6mmon consolation of envy, when a man cannot 
maintain the higher gr6und himself, to represent 
those he is excelled by as inferior to some others. 
Hence it was, that MenecHdas was ever extolling 
the actions of Charon to the people, and lavishing 
%ncomiums upon his expeditions and victories* 
Above all, he magnified his success ^ in a battle 
fought by the cavalry under his command at Plataea, 
a little before the battle of Leuctra, and endeavoured 
to perpetuate the memory of it by some public 
monument. 

The occasion he took was this. Androcides of 
Cvzicum had agreed with the Thebans for a picture 
of some other battle ; which piece he worked at in 
the city of Thebes. But upon the revolt, and the 
war that ensued, he was obliged to quit that city, 
and leave the painting, which was almost finished, 
with the Thebans. Meneclidas endeavoured to per- 
suade the people to hang up this piece in one of tneir 
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temples^ with an inscription signifying that it was 
one of Charon's battles, in order to cast ,a shade 
upon the glory of Pelopidas and Epaminondas. 
Certainly the proposal was vain and absurd to pre- 
fer one single engagement*', in which there fell only 
Gerandas, a Spartan of no note, with forty others, 
to so many and such important victories. Pelopi- 
das, therefore, opposed this motion, insisting that it 
was contrary to the laws and usages of the Thebans, 
to ascribe the honour of a victory to any one man in 
particular, and that their country ought to have the 
glory of it entire. As for Charon, he was liberal in 
his praises of him through his whole harangue, but 
he showed that Meneclidas was an envious and ma- 
ficious man : and he often asked the Thebans, if 
they had never before done any thing that was great 
and excellent. Hereupon a heavy fine was laid upon 
Meneclidas; and, as be was not able 'to pay it, he 
endeavoured afterwards to disturb and overturn the 
government Such particulars as these, though 
small, serve to give an insight into the lives and cha- 
racters of men. 

At that time Alexander f, the tyrant of Pherse, 
making open war against several cities of Thessaly, 
and entertaining a secret design to bring the whole 
country into subjection,Hhe Thessalians'sent ambas- 
sadors to Thebes to beg the favour of a general and 
some troops. Pelopidas seeing Epaminondas en- 
gaged in settling the affairs of Peloponnesus, offered 
himself to command in Thessaly, tor he was unwil- 

• Xenopbon speaks slightly of Charon: he sayi,." The 
exiles went to the house of one Charon." 

+ He had lately poisoned his uncle Polyphron, and set him- 
self up tyrant iTi his stead. Polyphron, indeed, had killed bis 
own brother Polydore, the father of Alexander. All these, 
with Jasoo, who was of the same family, were usurpers to 
Thessaly, which before was a free state. 
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ling that his military talents and skill should lie use- 
less, and well satisfied withal, that wherever Epa- 
minondas was, there was no need of any other ge- 
neral. He therefore marched vnth his forces into 
Tliessaly, where he soon recovered Larissa ; and, as 
Alexander came and made submission, he endea- 
voured to soften and humanize him, and, instead^ of 
a tyrant, to render him a just and good ptince. But 
finding him incorrigible and brutel, and receiving 
fresh.complaintsof his>cruelty, his unbridled lust, and 
insatiable avarice, he thought it necessary to treat 
him with some severity ; upon which, he made his 
escape with the guards. 

Having now secured the Thessalians against, the 
tyrant, and left them in a good understanding among 
ttiemselves, he advanced into Macedonia*. Ptolo- 
my had commenced hostilities against Alexander, 
king of that country, and they both had sent for Pe- 
lopidas to be an arbitrator ^f their differences, and 
an assistant to him who should appear to be injured. 
Accordingly he went and decided their disputes, re- 
called such of the Macedonians as had been banish- 
ed, and taking Philip, the king's brother, and thirty 
oung men of the best families as hostages, he 
rouffht them to Thebes ; that he might show the 
Greeks to what height the Theban commonwealth 
was risen by the reputation of its arms, and the con- 
fidence that was placed in its justice and probity f. 
This was that Philip who afterwards made war 

• AmyDtas II. left three legitimate children, Alexander, 
Perdiccas, and Philip, and one natural ^on, whose name was 
Ptolemy. This last made war against Alexander, slew him 
treacherously, and reigned three years. 

t About this, time the cause of liberty was in a great mea- 
sure deserted by the other Grecian states. Thebes was now 
the only commonwealth, that retained any remains of patriot- 
ism and concern for the Injured and oppk-essed. 
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upon Greece, to conquer and eoslave it. He was 
now a boy, and brought up at Thebes, in the house 
of Pammenes. Hence he was believed to have pro- 
posed Epaminondas for his pattern ; and perhaps he 
was attentive to that great man's activity and happy 
conduct in war, which Was in truth the most incon- 
siderable part of his character : as for his temper-, 
ance, his' justice, his magnanimity, and mildness, 
which really constituted Epaminondas the great man, 
Philip had no share of them, either natural or ac- 
quired. / 

After this, the Thessalians complaining again, that 
Alexander of Pherae disturbed their peace, and 
fonned designs upon their cities, Pelopidas and Is- 
menias were deputed to attend them* But having 
no expectation of a war, Pelopidas had brought no 
troops with him, and therefore the urgency of the 
occasion obliged him to make use of the Thessalian 
forces. 

At the same time there were fresh commotions in 
Macedonia: for Ptolemy had killed the king and 
assumed the sovereignty. Pelopidas, who was call- 
ed in by the friends of the deceased, was desirous 
to undertake the cause ; but, having no troops of his 
own, he hastily raised some mercenaries, and march- 
ed with them immediately against Ptolemy. Upon 
their approach, Ptolemy^bribed the mercenaries, and 
brought them over to his side : yet, dreading the very 
name and reputation of Pelopidas^ he went to pay 
. his respects to him' as his superior, endeavoured to 

Eacify him with entreaties, and solemnly promised to 
eep the kingdom for the brothers of ^e dead king, 
and to regard the enemies and friends of the Thebans 
as bis own. For the performance of these conditions 
he delivered to him his son Pbiloxenus and fifty of 
his companions, as hostages. These Pelopidas sent 
to Thebes. Bui being incensed at the tceaphery of 

i2 
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the mercenaries, and haying. intelligence that they 
had lodged the best part of their effects, together 
with their wives and children, in Pharsalus, he 
thought by taking these he might sufficiently revenge 
the affront. Hereupon he assembled some Thessa- 
lian troops, and marched against the town. He was 
no sooner arrived, than Alexander the tyrant ap- 
peared before it with his army. Pelopidas con- 
cluding that he was come to make apology for his 
conduct, went to him with Ismenias. Not that he 

f was ignorant what an abandoned and sanguinary 
man he had to deal with, but he imagined that tiie 
digni^ of Thebes and his own character would pro- 
tect him from violence. The tyrant, however, when 
he saw them alone and unarmed, immediately seized 
their persons, and possessed himself of Pharsalus. 
This struck all his subjects with terror and astonish- 
ment: for they were persuaded, that, after such a 
flagrant act of injustice, he would spare nobody, but 
behave on all occasions, and to all persons, like a 
man that had desperately thrown off all regard to his 
own life and safety. 
. When the Thebans were informed of this outrage, 
they were filled with indignation, and gave orders 
to their army 'to march directly into Thessaly ; but 
Epaminondas then happening to he under their dis- 
pleasure*, they appointed other generals. 

As for Pelopidas, the tyrant took him to Pherse, 
where at first he did not deny any one access to' him, 
imagining that he was greatly humbled by his mis- 

* They were displeased at bim, because in a iate battle 
fought with the Lacedasmonians near Corinth, he did not as 
they thought pursue his advantage to the. utmost, and put more 
of the enemy to the sword. Hereupon they removed him 
from the government of Boeotia, and sent him along with their 
forces as a private person. Such acts of ingratitude towards 
great and excellent men are common in popular governments. ' 
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fortune. But Pelopidas, seeing the Phereeans over- 
whelmed with i3orrow, bade them be comforted, be- 
cause now vengeance was ready to fall upon the 
tyrant; and sent to tell him, "That he acted very 
absurdly in daily torturing and piitting to death so 
many ef his innocent subjects, and in the meantime 
sparing him, who, he might know, was determined 
to punish him when once out of his hands.** The 
tyrant, surprised at his magnanimity and unconcern, 
made answer, " Why is Pelopidas in such haste to 
die?*' Which being reported to Pelopidas, he re- 
plied, "It is that thou, being more hated by the 
gods than ever, mayest the. sooner come to a miser- 
able end." 

From that time Alexander allowed access to none 
but his keepers. Thebe, however, the daughter of 
Jason, who was wife to the tyrant, having an account 
from those keepers of his noble and intrepid beha- 
viour, had a desire to see him, and to have some 
discourse with him. When she came into the prison, 
she could not presently distinguish the majestic turn 
of his person amidst such an appearance of distress ; 
yet supposing from the disorder of his hair, and the 
meanness of his attire and provisions, that he was 
treated unworthily, she wept. Pelopidas, who knew 
not his visitor, was much surprised; but when he 
understood her quality, addressed her by her father's 
, name, with whom he had been intimately acquainted'. 
And upon her saying, " 1 pity your wife," he replied, 
" And I pity you, who, wearing no fetters, can en- 
dure Alexander." This affected her nearly ; for she 
hated the cruelty and insolence of the tyrant, who 
to his other debaucheries added that of abusing her 
youngest brother. In consequence of this, and by 
frequent interviews with Pelopidas, to whom she 
communicated her sufferings, she conceived a still 
stronger resentment and aversion for her huaband^ 
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The Theban generals, who had entered Thessaly, 
without (ioing apy thing, and either through their in- 
capacity or ill fortune, returned with disgrace, the 
city of Thebes fined each of them ten thousaiid 
drachmas, and gaVe Epamlnondas the command of 
Uie army that was to act in Thessaly. 

The reputation of the new general, gave the Thes- 
salians fresh spirits, and occasioned such great insur- 
rections among them, that the tyrant's affairs seemed 
to be in a very desperate condition ; so great was 
the terror that fell upon his officers and friends, so 
forward were his subjects to revolt, and so universal 
was the joy at the prospect of seeing him punished. 

Epaminondas, however, preferred the safety of 
Pelopidas to his own fame ; and fearing, if he car- 
ried matters to an extremity at first, that the tyrant 
might grow desperate, and destroy his prisoner, he 
protracted the war. By fetching a compass, as if to 
nnish his preparations, he kept Alexander in sus- 
pense, and managed him so as neither to moderate 
nis violence and pride, nor yet to increase his fierce- 
ness and cruelty. For he knew his savage disposi- 
tion, and the little regard he paid to reason or justice: 
that he buried some persons aUye, and dressed 
others in the skins <5f bears and wild boars, and 
then, by way of diversion, baited them with dogs, 
or despatched them with darts : that having sum- 
moned the people of Meliboea and Scotusa, towns 
in friendship and alliance with him, to meet him in 
full assembly, he surrounded them with guards, and 
with all the wantonness of cruelty put them to the 
sword : and that he consecrated the spear with which 
he slew his uncle Polyphron, and having crowned it 
with garlands, offered sacrifice to it, as to a god, and 
gave it the name of Tyichon. Yet upon seeing a tra- 
gedian act the Troades of Euripides, he went has- 
tily out of the theatre^ and^ at the same time sent a 
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message to the actor, " Not to be discouraged, but 
to exert all his skill in his part; for it was not out of 
any dislike that he went out, but he was ashamed 
that his citizens should see him, who never pitied x 
those he put to death, weep at the Sufferings or He- 
cuba and Andromache.'* 

This execrable tyrant was terrified at the very 
name and character of Epaminondas, 

And dropped the craven wiog. 

He sent an embassy in all haste to offer satisfac- 
tion, but that general did not vouchsafe to admit 
such a man idto alliance with the Thebans ; he only 
granted him a truce of thirty days, and having re- 
covered Pelopidas and Ismenias out of his, hands, 
he marched back again with his army. 

Soon after this the Thebans having discovered that 
the Lacedaemonians and Athenians had sent ambas- 
sadors to the king of Persia, to draw him into league 
with them, sent Pelopidas on thpir part; whose 
estaUished reputation amply justified their choice. 
For he had no sooner entered the king's dominions 
than he was universally known and. honoured: the 
fame of his battles with the Lacedaemonians had 
spread itself through Asia; and, after his victory at 
Leuctra, the report of new successes continually fol- 
lowing, had extended his renown to the most distant 
provinces. So that when he arrived at the king's 
court, and appeared before the nobles and g^reat 
officers that waited there, he was the object of uni- 
versal admiration ; " This, said they, is the man who 
deprived the Lacedaemonians of the empire both of 
sea and land, and confined Sparta within the bounds 
of Taygetus and Eurotas ; that Sparta, which a little 
before, under the conduct of Agesilaus, made war 
against the great king, and shook the realms of Susa 
and Ecbatana." On the same account Artaxei'xea 
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rejoiced to see Pelopidas, and loaded him with ho- 
nours. sBut when he heard him. converse in terms 
that were stronger than those of the Athenians, and 
plainer than those of the Spartans, he admired him 
stiil more ; and, as kings seldom conceal their incli- 
nations, he made no secret of his attachment to him, 
but let the other ambassadors see the distinctioD in 
which he held him. It is true, that, of all the Greeks, 
he seemed to have done Antalcidas the Spartan the 
greatest honour*, when betook the garland which 
he wore at table from his head, dipped it in per- 
fumes, and sent it him. But though he did not treat 
Pelopidas with that familiarity, yet he made him 
the richest and most magnificent presents, and fully 
granted his demands; which were, ''That all the 
Greeks should be free and independent ; that IVf es- 
sene should be repeopled; and that the Thebans 
' should be reckoned the king's hereditary friends." 

With this answer he returned, but without accept- 
ing any of the king's presents, except some tokens 
of his favour and regard : a circumstance that re- 
flected no small dishonour upon the other ambassa- 
dors. The Athenians condemned and executed Ti- 
magoras, and justly too, if it was on account of the 
many presents he received. For he accepted not 
only gold and silver, but a magnificent bed, and ser- 
vants to make it, as if that was an art which the 
Greeks were not skilled in., He received also four- 
score cows, and herdsmen to take care of them, as 
if he wanted their milk for his health; and, at last, 
he suffered himself to be carried in a litter as far as 
the seacoast at the king's expense, who paid four ta- 
lents for his conveyance : But his receiving of pre- 

* If Plutarch means the Spartan ambassador, he differs 
from Xenophpn, who says that his name was Euthicles. He 
likewise tells us that Timagoras was the person whom the king 
esteemed next t0 Pelopidas. 
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sents does not seem to have been the principal thing 
that incensed the Athenians. For when £^icrates» 
the armour-bearer, acknowledged in full assem- 
bly, that he had received the king's presents, and 
talked of proposing a decree, that, instead of choos- 
ing nine ArckoHa -^very year, nine of the poorest 
citizens should be sent ambassadors to the king, that 
by his gifts they might be raised to affluence, the 
people only laughed at the motion. What exaspe- 
rated the Athenians most, was, that the Thebans 
had obtained of the king all they asked; they did 
not consider how much the character of Pelopidas 
outweighed the address of their orators, with a man 
who ever paid particular attention to military ex- 
cellence. 

This embassy procured Pelopidas great applause, 
as welLon account of the repeopling of Messene, as 
to the restoring of Uberty to the rest of Greece. 

Alexander the Pheraean was how returned to his 
natural disposition ; he had destroyed several cities 
of Thessaly, and put garrisons into the towns of the 
Phthiotx, the Achseans and the Magnesians. As 
soon as these oppressed people had learned that Pe- 
lopidas was returned, ,they sent their deputies to 
Thebes, to beg the favour of some forces, and that 
he might be their general. The Thebans willingly 
granted their request, and an army was soon got 
ready ; but as the general was on the point of march- 
ing, the sun began to be eclipsed, and the city was 
covered with darkness in the day-time. 

Pelopidas, seeing the people in great consterna- 
tion at this phafumenan, did not think proper to 
force the army. to move, while under such terror 
and dismay, nor to risk the lives of seven thousand 
of his fellow-citizens. ^Instead of that, he went 
himself into Thessaly, and taking with him only 
three hundred horse, tonsisting of Theban volun- 
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teers and strangers, be set out, <iontrary to the warn- 
ings of the soothsayers and inclinatibn^ of the peo- 
ple. For they considered the eclipse as a sign n-om 
heaven, the object of which must be some illustrious 
personage. But, besides that Pelopidas was the 
more exasperated against Alexander by reason of 
the ill treatment he had received, he hoped from the 
conversation he had with Thebe, to find the tyrant's 
family embroiled and in great disorder. The greatest 
incitement, however, was the honour of the thing. 
He had a generous ambition, to show the Greeks, at 
a time when the Lacedeemonians were sending gene- 
rals and other officers to Dionysius the tyrant of 
Sicily, and the Athenians were pensioners to Alex- 
ander, as their benefactor, to whom they had erected 
a statue in brass, that the Thebans were the only 
people who took the field in behalf of the oppressed, 
and endeavoured to exterminate all arbitrary and un- 
just government. 

When he was arrived at Pharsalus, he assembled 
his forces, and then marched directly against Alex- 
ander; who, knowing that Pelopidas bad but few 
Thebans about him, and that he himself had double 
his number of Thessalian infantry, went to meet him 
as far as the temple of Thetes. When he was in- 
formed that the tyrant was advancing towards him 
with a great army, So much the better, said he, for 
we shall beat so many the more. 

Near the place called Cynoscephalae, there are 
two steep hills opposite each other, in the middle of 
the plain. Both sides endeavoured to get possession 
of these hills with their infantry. In the meantime 
Pelopidas with his cavalry, which was numerous 
and excellent, charged the enemy's horse, and put 
them to the rout. But while he was pursuing them 
over the plain, Alexander had gained the bills, hav- 
ing got before the Thessalian foot, which he attacked 
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as they were trying to force those strong heiffhts, 
kilUng the foremost, and wounding many of £ose 
that ioUowed, so that they toiled without effecting 
any thing. Pelopidas seeing this, called back his 
cavalry, and ordered them to fall upon such of the 
enany as still kept their ground on the plain ; and 
taking his buckler in his hand, he ran to join those 
that were engaged on the hills. He soon made 
his way to the front, and by his presence inspired 
his soldiers with such vigour and alacrity, that the 
enemy thought they had quite different men to deal 
with. They stood two or three charges ; but when 
they found that the foot still pressed forward, and 
saw the horse return from the pursuit, they gave 
ground, and retreated, but slowly, and step by step. 
Pelopidas then taking a view, from an eminence, of 
the enemy's whole army, which did not yet take to 
flight, but was full of confusion and disorder, stopped 
a while to look round for Alexander. When he 
perceived him on the right encouraging and rallying 
the mercenaries, he was no longer master of him- 
self; but, sacrificing both his safety and his duty as 
a general, to his passion, he sprang forward a great 
way before his troops, loudly calling for and chal- 
lenging the tyrant, who did not dare to meet him or 
to wait for him, but fell back and hid himself in the 
ndidst of his guards. The foremost ranks of the 
mercenaries, who came hand to hand, were broken 
by Pelopidas, and a number of them slain; but 
others, fighting at a distance, pierced his armour 
with their javelins. The Thessalians, extremely 
anxious for him, ran down the hill to his assistance, 
but when they came to the place, they found him 
dead upon the ground. Both horse and foot then 
falling upon the enemy's main body, entirely routed ^ 
them, and killed above three thousand. The pur* 
. VdL. III. K 
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suit continued a long way, and the fields were co^ 
▼ered with the carcasses of the slain. 

Such of the Thebans as were present were greatly 
afflicted at^he death of Pelopidas, calling him tkek 
father , their Mt^tour, and imtructcr in every thing 
that was great and honourable. Nor is tins to be 
wondered at ; since the Thessalians and {dlies, after 
exceeding/ by their public acts in his favour, the 
greatest honours that are usually paid to human vir- 
tue, testified their regard for him still more sensibly by 
the deepest sorrow. For it is said, that those who 
were in ihe action, neither put off their armour, nor 
unbridled their horses, nor bound up their wounds, 
after they heard that he was dead ; but, notwith- 
standing their heat and fatigue, repaired to the body, 
as if it still had life and sense,, piled round it the 
spoils of the enemy, and cut off their horses' manes 
and their own hair*. Many of them, when they re- 
tired to their tents, neither kindled a fire nor took 
any refreshment; but a melancholy silence prevailed 
throughout the camp, as if, instead of gaining so 
great and glorious a victory, they had been worsted 
and enslaved by the tyrant 

When the news was carried to 'the towns, the 
magistrates, young men, children, and priests came 
out to meet the body, with trophies, crowns, and 
golden armour : and when the time of his interment 
was come, some of the Thessalians who were vener- 
able for their age, went and begged of the Thebans 
that they might have the honour of burying him. 
One of them expressed himself in these terms: 
" What we request of you, our good allies, will be^ 
an honour and consolation to us under this great mis- 
fortune. It is not the living Pelopidas, whom the 
Thessatians desire to attend ; it is not to Pelopidas 

* A customary token of mourning among the ancients. 
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sensible of their gratitade^ that they would now pay 
the due honours; all we ask is the permission to 
wash, to Adorn, and inter his dead body. And if 
we obtain this favour, we shall believe you are per- 
suaded that we think our share in the compaon cala- 
mity greater than yours. You have lost only a good 
general, but we are so unhappy as to be deprived 
both of him and of our liberty. For how shall we 
presume to ask you for another general, when we 
have not restored to you Pelppidas V^ 

The Thebans granted their request. And purely 
there never was a more magnificent funeral, at least 
in the opinion of those who do not place magnifi- 
cence in ivory« gold, and purple ; as Philistus did, 
who dwells in admiration upon the funeral of Diony- 
aius ; which, properly speaking, was nothing but the 
pompous catastrophe of that bloody tragedy, his 
tyranny. Alexander the Great, too, upon the death 
of Hephaestion, not only had the manes of the horses 
and mules shorn, but caused the battlements of the 
walls to be taken down, that the very cities might 
seem to mourn, by losing their omainents, and hav- 
ing the appearance of being shorn and chastised with 
gmf. These things being the effects of arbitrary 
orders, executed through necessity, and attended 
both with envy of those for whom they are done, 
and hatred of those who command them, are not 
pro<^ of esteem and respect, but of barbaric pomp, 
of luxury,, and vanity, in those who lavish their 
wealth to such vain and despicable purposes. But 
that a man who was only one of the subjects of a 
republic, dying in a strange country, neither his wife, 
children, or kinsmen present, without the request or 
command of any one, should be attended home, con- 
ducted to the grave, and crowned by so many cities 
and tribes, might justly pass for an instance of the 
most perfect happiness. For the observation of 
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iBsop is not true, that Death is mogt unfortvnate in 
the time of prosperity; on the confrary, it i^ then 
most happy, since it secures to good men the glory of 
their virtuous actions, and puts them above the power 
of fortune. The compliment, therefore, of the Spar- 
tan was much more rational, when embracing Dia- 
goras, after he and his sons and grandsons* had 
all conquered and been crowned at the Olympic 
games, he said, Die, die now, Diagoras, for thou 
eanst not be a god. And yet, I think, if a man 
should put all the victories in the Olympian and 
Pythian games together, he would not pretend to 
compare them with any ope of the enterprises of Pe- 
lopidas, which were many and all successful; so 
that after he had flourished the greatest part of his 
Ufe in honour and renown, and had been appointed 
Ihe thirteenth time governor of Boeotia, he died in a 
great exploit, the consequence of which was the de- 
struction of the tyrant, and the restoring of its liber- 
ties to Thessaly. 

His death, as it gave the allies great concern, so 
it brought them still greater advantages. For the 
Thebans were no sooner informed'of it, than prompted 
by a desire of revenge, they sent upon that business 
seven thousand foot and seven hundred horse, under 
the comjnand of Malcites and Diogiton. These 
finding Alexander weakened with his late defeat, 
and reduced to great difficulties, compelled him to 
restore the cities he had taken from the Thessalians, 
to withdraw his garrisons from the territories of the 
Magnesians, the Phthiotae, and Achaeans, and to 
engage by oath tp submit to the Thebans, and to 
keep his forces in readiness to execute their orders. 

And here it is proper to relate the punishment 
which the gods inflicted upon him soon after for his 
treatment of Pelopidas. He, as we have already 
mentioned, first taught Thebe, the tyrant's wife, not 
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to dread the exterior pomp and splendour of lus 
palace, though she lived in the midst of guards, con- 
sisting of exiles from other countries. She, there- 
fore, fearing his falsehood, and hating his cruelty, 
agreed with her three brothers, Tisiphonus, Pytho- 
laus, and Lycophron, to take him off; and they put 
their design in execution after this manner, v The 
whole palace was full of guards, who watchM all 
the nignt, except the tyrant*s bedchamber, which 
was an upper room, and the door of the apartment 
was guarded by a dog who was chained there, and 
wbo would fly at every body except his master and 
ttbtress, and one slave that fed him. ~ When the 
^me fixed for the attempt was come, Thebe con* 
cealed her brothers, before it was dark, ih a room 
hard by. She went in alone, as usual, to Alexan- 
der, who was already asleep, but presently came out 
again, and ordered the slave to take away the dog, 
because her husband chose to sleep without being 
disturbed: and that the stairs might not creak as 
the young men came up, she covered ^em wiUi 
wool. She then fetched up her brothers, and leaving 
them at the door with poniards in their hands, went 
into the chamber, and taking away the tyrant's 
sword, which hung at the head of his bed, showed it 
them as a proof that he was fast asleep. The young 
men now being struck with terror, and not daring to 
advance, she reproached them with cowardice, and 
swore in her rage, that she would awake Alexander, 
and tell him the whole. Shame and fear having 
brought them to themselves, she led them in and 
placed diem about the bed, herself holding the light. 
One of them caught him by the feet, and another by 
tfa(^ hair of his head, while the third stabbed him 
^with his poniard. Such a death was, perhaps, too 
speedy for so abominable a monster ; but if it be 
considered that he was the first tyrant who was 

K2 
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assassinated by his own wife, and that his dead body 
was exposed to all kinds of indignities, and spumed 
and trodden under foot by l^s subjects, his punish- 
ment will appear to have been proportioned to his 
crimes... 



MARCELLUS. 



Marcus Claudius, who was five times consul, was 
the son of Marcus ; and, according to Posidonius, , 
the first of his family that bore the surname of Mar- 
oellus; that b, MartiaL He had, indeed, a great 
deal of military experience ; his make was strong, 
his arm almost irresistible, and he was naturallv in- 
clined to war. But though impetuous and lofty in 
the combat, on other occasions ne was modest and 
humane. He was so far a lover of the Grecian 
learning and eloquence, as to honour and admire 
those that excelled in them, though his employments 
prevented his making that progress in them which 
he desired. For if Heaven ever designed that any 
men, 

• in war's rude lists should combat, ' 



From youth to age • 

as Homer expresses it, certainly it was the principal 
Romans of those times. In their youth they had to 
contend with the Carthaginians for the island of 
Sicily, in their middle age with the Gauls for Italy 
itself, and in their old age again with the Carthagi- 
nians and Hannibal. Thus, even in age, they had 
not, the common relaxation and repose, but were 
called forth by their birth and their merit to accept 
of military commands. 
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As for Marcellus, there was no kind of fighting in 
which he was not admirably well skilled ; but in 
single oombat he excelled himself. He, tiler^ore^ 
ne^er refused a challenge, or failed of killing the 
challenger. In Sicily, seeing his brother Otacilius 
in great danger, he covered him with his shield, slew 
those that attacked him, and saved his life. For 
these things he received from the generals crowns 
and other military honours, while but a youth ; and 
his reputation increasing every day, the people ap- 
pointed him to the office of Ckarule j^dile, and the 
priests to that of Augur. This is a kind of sacerdo* 
tal function to which the law assigns the care of that 
divination which is taken from the flights of birds. 



After the first Carthaginian war*, which had 
lasted twenty-two years, Rome was soon engaged 
in a new war with the Gauls. The Insubrians, a 
Celtic nation, who inhabit that part of Italy which 
lies at the foot of the Alps, though very powerful ia 

« Plutarch is a little mistaken here in his chrpnolo^y. The 
' first Punic war lasted twenty-four yean, for it began in the 
year of Rome four hundred and eighty-nine, and peace was 
made with the Carthaginians in the year five hundred an4 
twelve. The Gauls continued quiet all that time, and did not 
begin to stir till four years after. Then they advanced to < 
Ariminnm; but the Boii mutinying against their leaders, slew 
the kings Ates and Galates; after which the Gauls fell upoa 
«afth other, and numbers were slain ; they that survived re* 
turned home. Five years after this, the Gauls began to pre? 
pare for a new war, on account of the division which Flami- 
nius had made of the lands in the Picene, taken from the 
Senones of Gallia Cisalpina. These preparations were carry- 
Ing on a long time; and it was eight^ears after that division, 
before the war began in earnest under their phiefe Congolita- 
nus and Aneroestcs, when L. ^milius Papus and G. Attlius 
Regulus were consuls, in the five hundred and twenty-eightlp 
ye^r of Rome, and the third year of the one hundred an4 
thirty-eighth olympiad. Potira* h Ur 
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tbemaelves, called in the assistance of the Gesais, a 

?eople of Gaul, who fight for pay on such ocoasioBS. 
t was a wonderfal and fortunate thing for the Ro- 
man people, that the Gallic war did not break out 
at the same time with the Punic; and that the 
Gauls observing an exact neutrality all that time, as 
if thev had waited to take up the conqueror, did not 
attack the Romans till they wefce victorious, and at 
leisure to receive them. Mowev«r,~thi8 war viras not 
a little alarming to the Romans, as well on account 
of the vicinity of the Gauls, as their characterof old 
as warriors. They were, indeed, the enemy whoflu 
they dreaded most ; for they had made* themselvetf 
masters of Rome ; and from that time it had been 
provided by law, that the priests should be exempted 
from bearing arms, except it were to defend the city 
against th^ Gauls. 

The vast preparations they made were fardier 
{NTools of their fears ; (for it is said that so many 
thousands of Romans were never seen in anns either 
bsfofe or sinoe) and so were the new and extraordi- 
nary sacrifices which they offered. On other occa^ 
sions, they had not adopted the rites of barbarous, 
and savage nations, but their rdigious customs had 
been agreeable to the mild and merciful ceremonies 
of the Greeks : yet on the appearance of this war, 
they were forced to comply with certain oracles 
found in the books of the Sibyls ; and thereupon 
they buried two Greeks*, a man and a woman, and 
likewise two Gauls, one of each sex, alive in the 
beast market. A thing that gave rise to certain 
private and mysterious rites, which still continue to 
DC performed in the month of November. 

In. the beginning of the war the Romans some- 
times gained great advantages, and sometimes were 

* They offered ihp same eacrifice at the beginaing of the 
second Panic war. Liv* 1. zxii. 5. 7. 
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no less sifoally defeated ; but there was no decisive 
actios, till the consulate of Flarainius and Fuiius, 
who led a very powerful army against the Insu- 
Mans. Then we are told, the river which runs 
.through the Picene, was seen flowing with blood, 
and that three moons appeared over the city of Ari- 
minum. But the priests who were to observe the 
flight of birds at the time of choosing consuls, af- 
firmed that the election was faulty and inauspicious. 
The senate, therefore, immediately sent letters to the 
camp, to recall the consul, insisting that they should 
return without loss of time, and resign their office, 
and -forbidding them to act at all against the enemy 
in consequence of their late appointment. 

Flaminius having received these letters, deferred 
opening them till he had engaged and routed the bar- 
barians, and overrun their country *. Therefore, when 
he returned loaded with spoils, the people did not 
go out to meet him ; and because he did not directly 
obey the order that recalled hini, but treated it with 
contempt, he was in danger of losing his triumph. 
As soon as the triumph was over, both he and his 

• Flamiiiios was not entitled td this sueoess by his conduct. 
He gave buttle with .a river behind -him, where there was not 
room for his men lo rally or retreat, if they had been broken. 
But possibly he might make such a disposition of his forces, to 
show them that they must either conquer or die ; for he knew 
that he was acting against the intentions of the senate, and 
that nothing bat success could bring him off. Indeed, he was 
nataraJly rash and daring. 

It was the skill and management of the legionary tribunes, 
which made amends for the consul's imprudence. They dis- 
tributed among the soldiers of the first line the pikes of the 
Triarii, to prevent the enemy from making use of their swords % 
and when the first ardour of the Gauls was over, they ordered 
the Romans to shorten their swords, close with the enemy;, so 
as to leave them no room to lift up their arms, and stab them ; 
which they did without running any hazard themselves, the 
swords of the Gauls having no point, 
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Hi^oUeague were deposed^ and reduced to the ra&k of 
private citizens. So much regard had the Romans 
for religion, referring all their aifairs to the good 
pleasure of the gods, and, in their^ greatest prospe* 
rity, not suffering any neglect of the forms of divina- 
tion and other sacred usages ; for they were fully 
persuaded, that it was a matter of greater import* 
ance to the preservation of their state to have their 
generals obedient to the gods, than even to have 
mem victorious in the field. 

To this purpose^ the following story is remarka- 
l>le -.-T'Tiberius Sempronius, who was as much re- 
'' spected for his valour and probity as any man in 
Kome, while consul, named Scipio Nasica and Caius 
Marcius his 8uc(^ssors. When they were gone 
into the provinces allotted them, Sempronius hap-' 
pening to meet with a book which contained die 
sacred regulations for the conduct of war, found that 
there was one particular which he never knew be- 
fore. It was this : " When the consul goes to take 
the auspices in a house or tent without the cky, 
hired for that puipose, and is obliged by some ne- 
cessary business to return into the city before any 
sure sign appears to liim he must not make use of 
that lodge a^n, but take another, and there begin 
his observations anew." Sempronius was ignorant 
of this, when he named those two consuls, for he had . 
twice made use of the same place; but when he per- 
ceived his error, he made the senate acquainted 
with it. They, for their part, did not lightly pass 
over so small a defect, but wrote to the consuls 
about it ; who left their provinces, and returned with 
all speed to Rome, where they laid down their 
offices. This did not happen till long after the afiair 
pf which we were speaking*. 

• Sixty ye^n »fter. 
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But about that very tiind, two priests of the best 
families in Rome> Cornelius Cethegus and Quintus 
SulpiciuSy were degraded from the priesthood ; the 
fdrmer, because he did not present the entrails of the 
victim according to rule ; and the latter^ because as 
he was sacrificing, the tuft of his cap, which was 
such an one as the Flamines wear, fell off. And 
because the squeaking of a rat happened to be heard, 
at the moment that Minucius the dictator appointed 
Caius Flaminius his general of horse, the people 
obliged them to quit their posts, and appointed 
others in their stead. But while they observed 
these small matters with such exactness, they gare 
not into any sort of superstition *, for they neither 
changed nor went beyond the ancient ceremonies. 

Flaminius and his colleague being deposed from 
the consulship, the magistrates, called Jnterregesf, 
. nominated Marcellus to that high office ; who, when 
he entered upon it, took Cneius Cornelius for his 
ecrfleague. Though the Gauls are said to have been 
disposed to a reconciliation, and the senate was 
peaceably inclined, vet the people, at the instigation 
of Marcellus, were for war. BLowever, a peace was 
concluded ; which seems to have been broke by the 
Gesatae, who having passed the Alps, with fliirty 
thousand men, prevailed with the Insubrians to join 
tiiera with much greater numbers. Elated with tiieir 
strength, they marched immediately to Acerr«t, a 
city on the banks of the Po. There Viridomarus, 



• Thii word is here used id the literal i 

t These were officers, who, when there were no legal ma- 
gistrates in being, were appointed to hold the comitia for 
electing new ones. The title of Interreges, which was given 
them while the government was regal, was continued to Ihemr 
nader the commonwealth. 

J The Romans were besieging Ac^rrs, And the Gaols went 
to relieve it $ but finding themiselves unable to do that, thej 
passed the Po with part of their army, and laid siege to Cia«- 
tidiom to make a dtvenion. Poltb. 1. ii. 
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king of the Gesatas, took ten thousand men from th€ 
main body> and with this party laid waste all the 
country about the river^ 

When Marcellus was informed of their march, he 
left his colleague before Acerr^, with all the heavy- 
armed infantry, and the third part of the horse ; and 
taking with him the rest of the cavalry, and about 
six hundred of the light-armed foot, he set out, and 
kept forward day and night till he came up wiUi the 
ten thousand Gesatse near Glastidium*, a little town 
of the Gauls, which had very lately submitted to the 
Romans. He had not time to give his troops any 
rest or refreshment; for the barbarians immediately 
perceived his approach, and despised his attempt, as 
he had but a handful of infantry, and they made no 
accdunt of his cavalry. These, as well as all the 
other Gauls, being skilled in fighting on horseback, 
thought they had ^he advantage in this respect ; and, 
besides^ they greatly exceeded Marcellus in num- 
bers. They marched, therefore, directly against 
him, their king at their head, with great impetuosity 
and dreadful menaces, as if sure of crushing.him at 
once. Mai-cellus, because his party was but small, 
to prevent its being surrounded, extended the wings 
of his cavalry, thinning and widening the line, till he 

Presented a front nearly equal to that of the enemy, 
le was now advancing to the charge, when his 
horse, terrified with the shouts of the Gauls, turned 
short, and forcibly carried him back. Marcellus 
fearing that this, interpreted by superstition, should 
cause some disorder in his troops, quickly turned his 
horse again towards the enemy, and then paid his 
adorations to the sun ; as if that movement had been 
made, not by accident but design, for the Romans 
always turn round when they worship the gods. 
Upon the point of engaging, he vowed to Jupiter 
Feretrius the choicest of the enemy's arms. In the 
* Livy plaqcs this town io Liguria l^oataaa. 



meatitiide^ the king of the Grauls spied him^ and judg" 
ing by the ensigns of authority that he was the con^ 
auT^ he set spurs to his horse, and advanced a consi- 
derable way before the rest^ brandishing his spear, 
and loudly challenging him to the combat. He waa 
distinguished from the rest of the Gauls by his sta- 
ture, as well as by his armour, which, being set off 
with gold and silver, and the most lively colours, 
shone like lightning. As Marcellus was viewing 
the disposition of die enemy's forces, he cast hia 
eyes upon this rich suit of armour, and concluding 
that in it his vow to Jupiter would be accomplished, 
he rushed u|>on the Gaul, and pierced his breast- 
plate with his -spear ; which stroke, together with 
the weight and force of the consuFs horse, brought 
him to the ground, and with two or three more blowa 
he despatched him. He then leaped from his horse 
and disarmed him, and lifting up bis spoils towards 
heaven^ he said, " O Jupiter FeretriuSf who observest 
the deeds of great warriors and generals in battle, I 
now call thee to witness, that I am the third Roman 
consul and general who have, with my own hands, 
slain a general and a king I To thee I consecrate 
the most excellent spoils. Do thou crant us equal 
success in the prosecution of this war/' 

When this prayer was ended, the Roman cavalry 
encountered both the enemy's horse and foot at the 
same time, and gained a victory ; not only great in 
itself ; but peculiar in its kind : for we have no ac-* 
count of such a handful of cavalry beating such 
numbers, both of horse and foot, either before or 
since, Marcellus having killed the greatest part of 
the enemy, and taken their arms and baggage, re- 
turned to his colleague*, who had no such good 

• Duiilig the absence of Marcellus^ Acerne bad been taken 
by bis colleague Scipio, who from theoce had marched tQ> io 
Test Mediolaoom, or Milan. 

VOL. III. L 
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success against the Gauls before Milan, which is a 
great and populous city, and the metropolis of that 
country. For this reason the Gauls defended it 
with such spirit and resolution, that Scipio, instead 
of besieging it, seemed rather besieged himself. But 
upon the return of Marcellus, the Gesatae, under- 
standing that Iheir king was slain, and his army de- 
feated, drew off their forces ; and so Milan was 
taken * ; and the Gauls surrendering the rest of 
their cities, and referring every thing to the equity 
of the ^Romans, obtained reasonable conditions of 
peace. 

The senate decreed a triumph to Marcellus only ; 
and, whether we consider the rich spoils that were 
displayed in it, the prodigious size of tfie captives, or 
the magnificence with which the whole was con- 
ducted, it was one of the most splendid that were 
eyer seen. But the most agreeable and most un- 
common spectacle was Marcellus himself, carirkig 
the armour of Viridomarus, which he vowed to 
Jn(>iter. He had cut the trunk of an oak in the form 
of a trophy, which he adorned with the spoils of that 
barbarian, placing every part of his arms in hand- 
some order. When the procession began to move, 
he mounted his chariot, which was drawn by four 
horses, and passed through the city with the trophy 
on his shoulaers, which was the noblest ornament of 
tiie whole triumph. The army followed, clad in ele- 
gant armour, and singing odes composed for that 
occasion, and other songs of triumph, in honour of 
Jupiter and their general. 

When he canre to the temple of Jupiter FeretHui, 
he set up and consecrated the trophy, being the third 
and last general, who as yet has been so gloriously 

♦ Comum also, another city of great importance, surren- 
dered. Thus all Italy, from the Alps to the Ionian sea, be- 
came entirely Roman. 
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dUtingiiished. The first was 'Komulus, after he hacl 
slain AcroD^ king of the Caeoinenses; CorDehus Cos- 
sus, who slew Yolumnius the Tuscan, was the se- 
cond; and the third and last was Matcellus^ who 
killed with his own hand Yiridomarus king of the 
Grauls. The god to whom these spoils were de- 
irotedy was Jupiter, surnanied Feretriu9y (as some , 
say) from the Greek word Pheretron, which signi- 
fies a car, for the trophy was borne on such ^ car- 
riage, and the Greek language at that time was 
much mixed with the Latin. Others say, Jupiter 
had that appellation, because he strikes with Ught^ 
fling, for the^ Latin vroid ferire signifies to strike. 
Others again will have it, that it is on account of the 
stokes which are ^ren in battle; for even now, 
when the Romans charge or pursue an enemy, they 
encourage each.other by calling out, feri, feri, strike, 
strike tli^m down. What they take from the enemy 
in the field, they call by the general name of spoils, 
but those which a Roman general takes from the 
general of the enemy, they call opime spoils. It is 
indeed said, that Numa Pompilius, in his commen- 
taries, makes mention of opime spoils of the first, 
second, and third order : that he directed the first 
to be consecrated to Jupiter, the second to Mars, 
and the third to Quirinus ; and that the persons who 
took the first should be rewarded with three hundred 
ases, the second, with tWo hundred, and the third, 
one hundred. But the most received opinion is, that 
those of the first sort only should be honoured with 
the name of opime, which a general takes in a pitched 
battle, when he kills the enemy's general with his 
own hand. But enough of this matter. 

The Romans thought themselves so happy in the 
glorious period put to this war, that they made an 
offering to Apollo at Delphi of a golden cup, in 
testimony of their gratitude: they also liberally 
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shared the spoils with the confederate cities, and 
made a very nandsome present out of them to Hiero 
king of Syracuse, their friend and ally. 

Some time after this, Hannibal having entered 
Italy, Marcellus was sent with a fleet to Sicily. The 
war continued to rage, and that unfortunate blow 
was received at Cannae, by whieh many thousands 
of Romans fell. The few that escaped fled to Canu- 
slum ; and it was expected that Hannibal, who had 
thus destroyed the strength of the Roman forces, 
would march directly to Rome. Hereupon, Mar- 
cellus first sent fifteen hundred of his men to guard 
the city, and afterwards, by order of the senate, he 
went to Canusium, drew out the troops that had re- 
tired thither, and marched at their head to keep the 
country from being ravaged by the enemy. 

The wars had by this time carried ofl* the chief of 
the Roman nobility, and most of their best officers. 
Still, indeed, there remained Fabius Maximus, a man 
highly respected for his probity and prudence ; but 
his extraordinary attention to the avoiding of loss 
passed for want of spirit and incapacity for action. 
The Romans, therefore, considering him as a pro- 
per person for the defensive, but not the oflensive 
part of war, had recourse to Marcellus ; and wisely 
tempering his boldness and activity with the slow 
and cautious conduct of Fabius, they sometimes ap- 
pointed them consuls together, and sometimes sent 
out the one in the quality of Consul, and the other in 
that of Proconsul. Posidonius tells us, that Fabius 
was called the buckler, and Marcellus the sword: but 
Hannibal himself said, '* He stood in fear of Fa- 
bius as his schooldiaster, and of Marcellus as his ad- 
viersary : for he received hurt from the latter, and 
tl^e former prevented his doing hurt himself. ** . 

HannibaVs soldiers, elated with their victory, grew 
f^areless, and, stjraggling from the camp, roapied about 
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the country : where Marcellus fell upon tfaem, and 
cut off great numbers. After this, he went to the 
relief of Naples and Nola. The Neapolitans he 
confirmed in the Roman interest, to which they 
were themselves well inclined : but when he en- 
tered Nola, be found great diyisions there, the se- 
nate of that city being unable to restrain the com- 
monalty who were attached to Hannibal. There 
was a citizen in this place named Bandius*, well 
born and celebrated for his valour : for he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the baitle of Cannae, where, 
aliter killing a number of Carthaginians, he was at 
last found upon a heap of dead bodies, covered with 
wounds. Uannibal stdmiring his bravery, dismissed 
him not only without ransom, but with handsome 
presents, honouring him with his friendship and ad- 
mission to the rights of hospitality. Bandius, in 
gratitude for«theso favours, heartily espoused the 
party of Hannibal, and by his authority drew the 
people on to a revolt. Marcellus thought it wrong 
to pat a man to death, who had gloriously fought 
the battles of Rome. Besides, the general had so 
engaging a manner grafted upon his native humanity, 
th^ he could hardly fail of attracting the regards 
of a man of a great and generous spirit. One day, 
Bandius happening to salute him, Marcellus asked 
who he was : not that he was a strauger to his 
person, but that he might have an opportunity to in- 
troduce what he had to say. Being told his name 
was Lucius Bsmdius, '' What!" says Marcellus, in 
seeming admiration, *' that Bandius who has been 
so mudi talked of in Rome for his gallant behaviour 
at Cannae, who indeed was the only man that did 
not abandon the consul ^milius, but received in his 
own body most of the*shafts that were aimed at 

* Or Bantius* 
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him !" Bandius saying; he was the very person, and 
flhowilig some of his scars, *' Why then," replied 
MarcelTus, *' when you bore about you such marks 
of your regard for us, did not you come to us one of 
the first ? Do we seem to you slow to reward the 
virtue of a friend, who is honoured even by his ene- 
mies V After this obliging discourse, he embraced 
him, and made him a present of a war horse, and 
five hundred drachmas in silver. 

From this time Bandius was very cordially at- 
tached to Marcellus, and constantly informed him of 
the proceedings of the opposite party, who were very 
numerous, and who had resolved, when the Romans 
marched out against the enemy, to plunder their 
baggage. Hereupon Marcellus drew up his forces 
in order of battle within the citv, placed the baggage 
near the gates, and published an edict, forbidding 
die inhabitants to appear upon the wijls. Hannibal 
seeing no hostile appearance, concluded that every 
thing was in great disorder in the city, and therefore 
he approached it with little precaution. At this mo- 
ment Marcellus commanded the gate that was next 
him to be opened, and sallying out with the best of 
his cavalr}', he charged the enemy in front. Soon 
after the infantry rushed oiit at another gate, with 
loud shouts. And while Hannibal was dividing his 
forces, to oppose these two parties, a third'gate was 
opened, and the rest of the Roman troops issuing 
out, attacked the enemy on another side, who were 
greatly disconcerted at such an unexpected sally, 
and who made but a faint resistance against those 
with whom they were first engaged, by reason of 
their being fallen upon by another body. 

Then it was that Hannibal's men, struck with 
terror, and covered with wounds, first gave back 
before the Romans, and were driven to their camp. 
Above five thousand of them are said to have been 
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slaiDy whereas of the Romaiis there fell not more 
than five hundred. Livy does not, indeed, make 
this defeat and loss on the Carthaginian side to have 
been so considerable ; he only affirms that Marcel- 
las gained great hoViour by this battle, and that the 
courage of the Romans was wonderfully restored 
aDfcer all their misfortunes, who now no longer be- 
lieved that they had to do with an enemy that was 
invincible, but one who washable to suffer in his turn. 

For this reason, the people called MarceH 
though absent, to fill the place of one of the cousins*^ 
who was dead, and prevailed, against the sense of 
the magistrates, to have the election put off till his 
return. Upon his arrival, he was unanimously cho- 
sen Consul : but it happening to thunder at that time, 
the augurs saw that the omen was unfortunate ; and, 
as they did not choose to declare it such, for fear 
of the people, Marcellus -voluntarily laid down the 
office. Notwithstanding this, he had the command 
of the army continued to him, in quality of Procon- 
sul, and returned immediately to IN ola, from whence 
he made excursions to chastise those that had de- 
clared for the Carthaginians. Hannibal made haste 
to their assistance, and offered him battle, which he 
declined. But some days after, when he saw that 
Hannibal, no longer expecting a battle, had sent out 

-* This was Posthumious Albinus, who was cot off with all 
his army by the Boii in a vast forest, called by the Gauls the 
forest of Litana. It seems they had cut all the trees near the 
road be was to pass io such a manner that they might be tum- 
bled upon his army with the least motion. 

+ Marcellus was a plebeian, as was also his colleague Sem- 
pronins; and the patricians, unwilling to see two plebeians 
Consuls at the same time, influenced the augurs to pronounce 
the election of Marcellus disagreeable to the gods. But the peo- 
ple would not have acquiesced in the declaration of the augurs, 
bad not Marcellus showed himself on this occasion as zealous 
a republican as he was a great commander, and refused that 
honour which had not the sanction of all his fellow-citizens. 
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the greatest part of his array to plunder the country, 
he attacked him vigorously, having first provided 
the foot with long spears, such as they use in sea 
fights, which they were taught to hurl at the Cartha- 
ginians at a distance, who, for their part, were not 
skilled in the use of the javelin, and only fought hand 
to hand with short swords. For this reason all that 
attempted to make head against the Romans, were 
obliged to give way, and fiy in great confusion, leav- 
ing five thousand men slain upon the field*; be^des 
the loss of four elephants killed, and two tak^. 
What was of still greater importance, the third day 
after the battle f, above three hundred horse, Spa- 
niards and Numidians, camd over to Marcellus. A 
misfortune which never before happened to Hanni- 
bal ; for though his army was collected from several 
barbarous nations, difiierent both in their manners 
and their language, yet he had a long time preserved 
a perfect unanimity throughout ihe whole. This 
body of horse ever continued faithful to Marcellus, 
and those that succeeded him in the command t. 

Marcellus, being appointed condul the third time, 
passed over into Sicily ||. For Hannibal's great suc- 
cess had encouraged the Carthaginians again to sup- 
port their claim to that island : and they did it the 
rather, because the affairs of Syracuse were in some 

* Od th6 Roman side there was not a thousand killed. Lnr. 
lib. xxiii. c. 46. 

-f Livy makes them a thousand two hundred and seventy-two. 
It is therefore probable that we shioald read in this place, one 
thoutand three hundred horse* 

X Marcellus beat Hannibal a third time before Nola: and 
had Claudius Nero, who was sent out to take a circuit and at- 
tack the Carthaginians in the rear, come up in time, that day 
would probably have made reprisals for the loss sustained at 
Cannae. Liv. lib. xxiv. 17. 

II In the second year of the hundred and forty-first olym- 
piad, the five hundred and thirty-ninth of Rome^ and two hun- 
drod and twelve years before the birth of Christ. 
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lionfiision tipon the death of Hi^ronymus* its sove* 
reign. On this account the Romans bad already 
sent an army thither under the command of Appius 
Claudius t- 

The command devolving upon Marcellus^ he was 
no sooner arrived in Sicily, than a great number of 
Homans came to throw themselves at his feet, and 
represent to him their distress. Of those that fought 
against Hannibal at Cannae, some escaped by flight, 
and others were taken prisoners ; the latter in such 
numbers, that it was thought the Romans must 
want men to defend the walls of their capital. Yet 
that commonwealth had so much firmness and ele- 
vation of mind, that though Hannibal offered to re- 
lease the prisoners for a very inconsiderable ransom, 
they refused it by a public act, and left then^ to be 
pui to death or sold out of Italy. As for those that 

* Hieronymns was murdered by his own subjects at Leon- 
tium, the conspirators having prevailed on Dinomanes, one of 
his guards, to favour their attaclc. He was the son of Gelo 
and the grandson of Hiero. His father Gelo died first, and ' 
afterwards his grandfather, being ninety years old ; and Hi- 
eronymus, who was not then fifteen, was slain some months 
after. These three deaths happened towards the latter end 
pf the year that preceded Marcellns^s third consulate. 

f Appius Claudius, who was sent into Sicily fn quality of ' 
Pnetor, was there before the death of Hieronymus. That 
young prince, having a turn for raillery, only laughed at the 
Roman ambassadors : '* I will ask you,*' said he, ^ but one 
question ; who were conquerors at Cannv, you or the Car- 
thagiiiians ? I am told such surprising things of that battle, 
that 1 should be glad to iinow all the particulars of it." And 
again, ^ Let the Romans restore all the gold, the corn, and 
the other presents, that they drew from my grandfather, and 
consent that the river Himera be the common boundary be« 
tweeo us, and I will renew the ancient treaties with them/* 
Some writers are of opinion, that the Roman praetor was not 
entirely unconcerned in a plot which was so useful to h>5 re* 
public. 
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had sared themselves hy flight, they sent them into 
Sicily, with an order not to set foot on Italian ground 
during the war with Hannibal. These came to Mar- 
cellus in a body, and falling on their knees, begged 
with loud lat^entations and floods of tears, the fa- 
vour of being admitted again into the army, promis- 
ing to make it appear by their future behaviour, that 
that defeat was owing to their misfortune, and not 
to their cowardice. Marcellus moved with compas- 
sion, wrote to the senate, desiring leave to recruit 
his army with these exiles, as he should find occa- 
sion. After much deliberation, the senate signified 
by a decree, " That the commonwealth had no need 
oi the service of cowards : that Marcellus, however, 
might employ them if he pleased, but on condition 
that he did not bestow upon any of them crowns or 
other honorary rewards." This decree gave Mar- 
cellus some uneasiness, and after his return from 
the war in Sicily, he expostulated with the senate, 
and complained, *' That for all his services they 
would not allow him to rescue from infamy those un- 
fortunate citizens.'' 

His first care, after he arrived in Sicily, was to 
make reprisals for the ii\jury received from Hippo^ 
crates, the Syracusan general, who, to gratify the 
Carthaginians, and by their means to set himself up 
tyrant, had attacked the Romans, and killed great 
numbers of them, in the district of I^ontium. Mar- 
cellus, therefore, laid siege to that city, and took it 
by storm, but did no harm to the inhabitants ; only 
such deserters as he found there he ordered to be 
beaten with rods, and then put to death. Hippo- 
crates took care to give the Syracusans the first no- 
tice of the taking of Leontium, assuring them at the 
same time, that Marcellus had put to the sword all 
that were able to bear arms ; and while they were 
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under great consternation at this new^, be came sud--' 
denly upon the city, and made himself master of it. 

Hereupon Marcellus marched with his whole 
army, and encamped before Syracuse. But before he 
attempted ariy thing against it, he sent ambassadors 
with a true account of what he had done at Leontium. 
As this information had no effect with the Syracu- 
sans, who were entirely in the power of Hippocra- 
tes*, he made his attacks both by sea and land, Ap«- 
pius Claudius commanding the land forces, and him* 
self the fleet, whidi consisted of sixty galleys, of 
five banks of oars, iiill of all sorts of arms and mis- 
siye weapons. Besides these, he had a^ prodigious 
machine, carried upon eight galleys fastened toge* 
ther, with which he approached the walls, relying 
upon the number of his batteries, and other instru- 
ments of war, as well as on his own great character. 
But Archimedes despised all this ; and confided in 
the superiority of his engines : though he did not 
think the inventing of them an object worthy of his 
serious studies, but only reckoned them among the 
amusements of geometry. Nor had he gone so far, 
but at liie pressing instances of king Hiero, who en- 
treated him to turn his art from abstracted notions to 
matters of sense, and to make his reasonings more 
intelligible to the generality of mankind, applying 
them to the uses of common life. 

The first that turned their thoughts to mechanics, 
a branch of knowledge which came afterwards to be 
so much admired, were Eudoxus and Archytas, who 
thus gave a variety and an agreeable turn to geometry, 

* Hierooymus being assassinated, and the cmnmonweiilth 
restored, Hippocrates and Epycides, Hannibal's agents, being 
of Syracusan extraction, had the address to get themseWeS 
admitted into the onmber of praetors. In consequence of 
wbicb, they found means to embroil the Syracusans with Rome, 
in spite of the opposition of such of the praetors as had the in- 
terest of their country at heart. 
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and confirmed certain problems by sensible experi" 
ments and the use of instruments, which coula not 
be demonstrated in the way of theorem. That pro- 
blem, for example, of two mean proportional lines, 
which cannot be found out geometncaily, and yet are 
so necessaiy for the solution of other questions, they 
solved mechanically, by the assistance of certain in- 
struments called mesolaheSy taken from conic sec- 
tions. But when Plato inveighed against them, with 
great indignation, as corrupting and debasing the ex- 
cellence of geometry, by making her descend from 
incorporeal and intellectual, to corporeal and sensi- 
ble things, and obliging her to make use of matter,^ 
which requires much manual labour, and is the ob-' 
ject of servile trades ; then mechanics were separated 
from geometry, and being a long time despised by 
the philosopher, were considered as a branch of the 
niiilitary art. 

Be that as it may, Archimedes one day asserted 
to king Hiero, whose kinsman and friend he was^ 
this proposition, that with a given power he could 
move any given weight whatever ; nay, it is said, 
from the confidence he had in his demonstration, he 
ventured to affirm, that if there was another earth 
besides this we inhabit, by going into that, he would 
move this wherever he pleased. Hiero, full of won- 
der, begged of him to evince the truth of bis propo- 
sition, by moving some great weight with a small 
power. In compliance with which, Archimedes 
caused one of the king's galleys to be drawn on 
shore with many hands and much labour ; and hav- 
ing well manned her, and put on board her usual 
loading, he placed himself at a distance, and with- 
out any pains, only moying with his hand the end 
of a machine, whidi consisted of a variety of ropes 
and pulleys, he drew her to him in as' smooth and 
gentle a manner as if she had been under sail. The 
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king^, quite astonished when he saw the force of his 
art^ prevailed with Archimedes to make for bim M 
manner of engines and machines which could be 
used either for attack or defence in a siege. These, 
however, he never made use of, the greatest part d 
hia reign being blessed with tranquillity; but they' 
were extremely serviceable to the Syracusans on the 
present occasion, who, with such a number of ma- 
chines, had the inventor to direct them. 
. When the Romans attacked them both by sea 
and land, they were struck dumb with terror, ima- 
gining they could not possibly resist such numerous 
, forces and so furious an assault. But Archimedes 
soon beffan to play his engines, and they shot against 
the land forces all sorts of missive weapons and 
stones of an enormous size, with so incredible a 
noise and rapidity that nothing could stand before 
them ; they overturned and crushed whatever came 
in their way, and spread terrible disorder through- 
out the ranks. On the side towards the sea were 
erected vast machines, putting forth on a sudden, 
over the walls, huge beams with the necessary 
tackle, which striking with a prodigious force on 
the enemy's galleys, sunk them at once : while 
other ships hoisted up at the prows by iron grap- 
ples or hooks*, like the beaks of cranes, and set on 
end on the stern, were plunged to the bottom of the 

• 'What most harassed the Romans was a sort of crow with 
two claws, fastened to a long chain, which was let down by 
a kind of lever. The weight of the iron made it fall, with 
great violence, and drove it into the planks of the galleys. 
Then the besieged, by a great weight of lead at the other end 
of the lever, weighed It down, and consequently raised up* the 
iron of the crow in proportion, and with it the prow of the 
galley to which it was fastened, sinking the poop at the same 
time ipto the water. After this, the crow letting go its hold 
all on a sudden, the prow of the galley fell with such force 
into the sea, that the whole vessel was filled with water and 
sunk. 

VOL. III. M 
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sea : and others again, by ropes and grapples, were 
drawn towards the shore, and after being whirled 
about, and dashed against the rocks that projected 
below the walls, were broken to pieces, and the 
crews perished. Very often a ship lifted high abore 
the sea, suspended and twirling in the air, presented 
a most dreadful spectacle. Tliere it swung til! the 
men were thrown out by the violence of the motion, 
and then it split against the walls, or sunk, on the 
engine's letting go its hold. As for the machine 
which Marcellus brought forward upon eight galleys, 
tmd which was called mmbuca, oi| account of its like- 
ness to the musical instrument of that name, whilst 
it was at a considerable distance from the walls, 
Archimedes discharged a stone of ten talents weight*, 
and after that a second and a third, all which strik- 
ing upon it with an amazing noise and force, shat- 
tered and totally disjointed it. 

Marcellus, in this distress, drew off his galleys as 
fast as possible, and s^nt orders to the land forces 
to retreat likewise. He then called a council of war, 
in which it was resolved to come close to the walls, 
if it was possible, next morning before day. For 
Archiqiedes's engines they thought, being very 
sttx)ng, and intended to act at a considerable distance, 
would then discharge themselves over their heads ; 

* It is Dot easy to conceiYe, how the raachines formed by 
Archimedes could throw stooes of ten qaintals or talents, that 
is, tweWe hundred and fifty pounds weight, at the ships of 
Marcellus, when they were at a considerable distance from 
the walls. The account which Polybius gives us, is much more 
probable. He says, that the stones that were thrown by the 
haUsttB made by Archimedes, were of the weight often pounds. 
Livy seems to agree with Polybius, Indeed, if we suppose 
that Plutarch did not mean the talent of an hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, but the talent of Sicily, which some say 
.weighed twenty-five pounds, and others only ten, his account 
comes more within the bounds of probability. 
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and if they were pointed at them when they were 
so near, they would have no effect. But for this 
Archimedes had long been prepared, having by him 
engines fitted to all distances, with suitable weapons 
and shorter beams. Besides, he had caused holes 
to be made in the walls, in which he placed scor^ 
pions, that did not carry far, but could be very fast 
discharged ; and by these the enemy was galled, 
without knowing whence the weapon came. 

When, therefore, the Romans were got close to 
the walls, undiscovered, as they thought, they were 
welcomed with a shower of darts, and huge pieces 
of rocks, which fell as it were perpendicularly upon 
their heads ; for the engines played from every quar- 
ter of the walls. This obliged them to retire ; and 
when they were at some distance, other shafts were 
shot at them, in their retreat, from the larger ma« 
chines, which made terrible havoc among them, as 
well as greatly damaged their shipping, without any 
possibility of their annoying the oyracusans in their 
turn. For Archimedes had placed most of his en- 
gines under covert of the walls ; • so that the Romans, 
being infinitely distressed by an invisible enemy^ 
seemed to fight against the gods. 

Marcellus, however, got off, and lauehed at his 
own artillery-men and engineers. " Why do not 
we leave off contending,'* said he, " with this mathe* 
matical Briareus, who sitting on the shore, and act- 
ing as it were but in jest, has shamefully baffled our 
naval assault ; and, in striking us with such a muU 
titude of bolts at once, exceeds even the hundred- 
handed giants in the fable f' And, in truth, all the 
rest of the Syracusans were no more than the body 
in the batteries of Archimedes, while he himself yiras 
the informing soul. All other weapons lay idle and. 
unemployed ;' his were the only offensive and defen- 
sive arms of the city. At last the Romans were so 
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terrified^ that if they saw but a rope or a stick put 
over the walls, they cried but that Archimedes was 
leveling some machine at them, and turned their 
backs and fled. Marcellu^ seeing this, gave up all 
tiioughts of proceeding by assault, and leaving the 
matter to time, turned the siege into a blockade. 

Yet Archimedes had such a depth of understand- 
ing, such a dignity of sentiment, and so copious a 
fund of mathematical knowledge, that, though in the 
invention of these machines he gained the reputation 
of k man' endowed with divine rather than human 
knowledge, yet he did not vouchsafe to leave any 
account of them in wijting. For he considered all 
iittention to mechanics, and every art that ministers 
to common uses, as mean and sordid, and placed 
his whole delight in those intellectual speculations, 
which, without any relation to tbe necessities of life, 
have an intrinsic excellence arising from truth and 
demonstration only. Indeed, if mechanical know- 
ledge is valuable for the curious frame and amazing 
power of those machines which it produces, the 
other in6nitely excels on account of its invincible 
force and Conviction. And certainly it is, that ab- 
struse and profound questions in geometry, are no 
where solved by a more simple process and upon 
clearer principles, than in the writings of A.rchimeaes. 
Some ascribe this to the acuteness of his genius, and 
others to his Indefatigable industry, by which he 
made things that cost a great deal of pains appear 
unlaboured and easy. In fact, it is alniost impossi- 
ble for a man of himself to find out the demonstra- 
tion of his propositions, but as soon as he had learned 
it from hio9, he will think he could have done it 
without assistance : such a ready and easy way does 
he lead us to what he wants to prove. We are not, 
therefore, to reject as incredible, what is related of 
him, that being perpetually charmed by a domestic 
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«syren, that id^ his geometry, he neglected his meat 
and drink, and took no care of his person ; ihat he 
was often carried by force to the baths, and when 
there, he would make mathematical figures in the 
ashes, and with his finger draw lines upon his body, 
when it was anointed ; so much was he transported 
with intellectual delight, such an enthusiast in science. 
And though he was the author of many curious 
and excellent discoveries, yet he is said to have de- 
sired his friends only to place on his tombstone a 
cylinder containing a sphere*, and to set down the 
proportion which die containing solid bears to the 
contained. Such was Archimedes, who exerted all 
his skill to defend himself and the town against the 
Romans. 

During tlie siege of Syracuse, Marcellus went 
against Megara, one of the most ancient cities of 
Sicily, and took it. He also fell upon Hippocrates, 
as he was entrenching himself at Acrillse, and killed 
aboye eight thousand of his menf. Nay, he over- 

* Cicero, when he was qaaestof in Sicily, discoyered this 
monameot, and showed it to the Syracnsans, who knew not 
that it was in being. He says there were yerses inscrilied 
upon it, expressing that a cylinder and a sphere had been put 
upon the tomb; the proportion between which two solids* 
iU-chimedes first discovered. From the death of this great ma- 
thematician, which fell out in the year of Rome five hundred 
and forty-two, to the qusestorsbip of Cicero, which was in the 
year of Rome six hundred and seventy-eight, an hundred and 
thirty-six years were elapsed. Though time had not quite obli- 
terated the cylinder and the sphere, it had put an end to the 
learning of Syracuse, once so respectable in the republic of 
letters. 

f Himiico, had entered the port of Heraclea with a nume- 
rous fleet sent from Cartilage, and landed twenty thousand 
foot, three thousand horse, and twelve elephants. His forces 
were no sooner set ashore, than he marched against Agrigen- 
turn, which he retook from the Romans, with several other 
cities lately reduced by Marcellus. Hereupon, the Syracusaii 
garrison, wiiicb was yet entire, determined to send out Hippo- 

M 2 
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ran the greatest part of Sicily, brought over several 
cities from the CarthaginiaQ interest, and beat all 
that attempted to face him in the field. 

Some time after, when he returned to Syracuse, he 
surprised one Damippus, a Spartan,^8 he was sail- 
ing out of the harbour ; and the Syracusans being 
very desirous to ransom him, several conferences 
were held about it; in one of which Marcellus took 
notice of a tower but slightly guarded, into which a 
number of men might be privately conveyed, the 
wall that led to it, being easy to be scaled. As they 
often met to confer at the foot of this tower, he made a 
good estimate of its height, and provided himself with 
proper scaling ladders : and observing that on the fes- 
tivsu of Diana, the Syracusans drank freely and gave 
a loose to mirth, he not only possessed himself of the 
tower, undiscovered, but before daylight filled the 
walls of that quarter with soldiers, and forcibly en- 
tered the Hezapylum. The Syracusans, as soon as 
thej perceived it, began to move about in great con- 
fusion ; but Marcellus ordering all the trumpets to 
sound at once, they were seized with consternation, 
and betook themselves to fiight, believing that the 
whole city was lost. However, the Achradina, 
which was the strongest, the most extensive, and 
fairest part of it, was not taken, being divided by 
walls from the rest of the city, one part of which was 
called N^apoUs, and the other Tyche. The enter- 
prise thus prospiering, Marcellus at daybreak moved 
down from the Hexapylum into the city, where he 
wascongratufated by his officers on the great event*, 
crates with ten thousand foot, and fifteen hundred horse, to 
join Himilco. Marcellus, after having made a yain attempt 
upon A^rig^entum, was returning to Syracuse. As he drew 
near Acrillae, he unexpectedly discbvered Hippocrates busy 
in fortifying his camp, fell upon him before he had time to 
draw up his army, and cut eight thousand of them in pieces. 

• Kpipolas was entered in the night, and Tych« next morn- 
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But it is said, that he himself, when he surveyed 
from an eminence that great and magnificent city, 
shed many tears, in pity of its impending fate, reflect* 
in^ into what a scene of misery and desolation its 
fair appearance would be changed, when it came to 
be sacked and plundered by the soldiers. For the 
' troops demanded the pludaer, and not one of the 
officers durst oppose it. Many even insisted that 
the city should be burned and leveled with the 
ground ; but to this Marcellus absolutely refused his 
consent. It was with reluctance that he gave up 
the effects and the slaves ; and he strictly charged 
the soldiers not to touch any free man or woman, 
not to kill, or abuse, or make a slave of any citizen 
whatever. 

But though he acted with so much moderation, 
the city had harder measure than he wished, and 
amidst the great and -general joy, his soul sympa- 
thized with its sufferings, when he considered that 
in a few hours the prosperity of such a flourishing 
state would be no more. It is even said, that the 
plunder of Syracuse was as rich as that of Carthage 
after it*. For the rest of the city was soon betrayed 

ing. Epipolae was encompassed with the same wall as Or- 
tygia^ Achradioa, Tycbe, and Neapolis ; had its own citadel 
called EuryaUim on the top of a steep rock, and was, as we 
may say, a fifth city. 

* The siege of Syracuse lasted in the whole three years ; 
no small part of which passed after Marcellos entered Tyche. 
As Plutarch has run so slightly over the sabseqtient events, it 
may not be amiss to give a summary detail of them from 
Livy. 

fipicydes, who had his head quarters in the farthest part of 
Orlygia, hearing that the Romans had sejzed on Epipols and 
Tyche, went to drive them from their posts : but finding much 
greater numbers than he expected got into the town, after a" 
slight skirmish he retired. Marcellus, unwilling to destroy the 
city, tried gentle methods with the inhabitants ; but the Sy- 
racusans rejected his proposals; and their general appointed 
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to the RomanB, and pillaged: only the royal trea- 
sure was preserved, and carried into the public trea- 
sury at Iu>nie. 

the Roman deserters to guard Achradina, which they did with 
extreme care, knowing, that if the town were taliLen by com- 
position they must die. Marcellus then turned his arms against 
the fortress of Euryalum, which he hoped to reduce in a short 
time by famine. Philodemus, who commanded there, kept 
him in play some time, in hope of succdurs from Hippocrates 
and Himilco ; but finding himself disappointed, he surrendered 
the place, on condition of being allowed to march out with his 
men, and join Epicydes. Marcellus, now master of Eurya- 
lum, blocked up Achradina so close, that it could not hold out 
long without new supplies of men and provisions. But Hip- 
pocrates and Himilco soon arrived ; and it was resolved that 
Hippocrates should attack the old camp of the Romans without 
the walls, commanded by Grispinus, while Epicydes sallied out 
u pon Marcellus. Hippocrates was vigorously repulsed by Cris- 
pinus, who pursued him up to his entrenchments, and Epicydes 
was forced to return into Achradina with great loss, and nar- 
rowly escaped being taken prisoner by Marcellus. The unfor* 
tunate Syracusans were now in the greatest distress for want of 
provisions ; and to complete their misery, a plague broke out 
among them ; of which Himilco and Hippocrates died, with 
many thousands more. Hereupon, Bomilcar sailed to Car- 
thage again for fresh supplies; and returned to Sicily with a 
large fleet ; but hearing of the great preparations of the Ro- 
tpans at sea, and probably fearing the event of a battle, he 
unexpectedly steered away. Epicydes, who was gone out to 
meet him, was afraid to return into a city half taken, and 
therefore fled for refuge to Agrigentum. The Syracusans then 
assassinated the governors left by Epicydes, and proposed to 
submit to Marcellus. For which purpose they sent deputies, 
who were graciously received. But the garrison, which con- 
sisted of Roman deserters and mercenaries, raising fresh dis- 
turbances, killed the officers appointed by tii Syracusans, and 
chose six new ones of their own. Among these was a Spa- 
niard named Mexicus^ a m^n of great integrity, who disapprov- 
ing of the cruelties of his party, determined to give up the place 
to Marcellus. In pursuance of which, under pretences of 
greater care than ordinary, he desired that each governor 
might have the sole direction in his own quarter ; which gave 
him an opportunity to open the gate of Arethusa to the Ro- 
man general. And now Marcellus being at length become^ 
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But what most of all afflicted Marcellus, was the 
unhappy fate of Archioiedes ; who was ati that time 
in his study, engaged in some mathematical re- 
searches ; and his mind, as well as his eye, was so 
intent upon his diagram, that he neither heard the 
tumultuous noisaof the Romans, nor perceived that 
the city was taken. A soldier suddenly entered his 
room, and ordered him to follow him to Marcellus ; 
and Archimedes refusing to do it, till he had finished 
his problem, and brojight his demonstration to bear, 
the soldier, in a passion, drew his sword and killed 
him. Others say, the soldier came up to him at 
first with a drawn sword to kill him, and Archimedes 
perceiving him, begsed he would hold his hand a 
moment, that he might not leave his theorem imper- 
fect ; but the soldier, neither regarding him nor his 
theorem, laid him dead at his feet. A third account 
of the matter is, that, as Archimedes was carrying 
ia a box some mathematical instruments to Marcel- 
his, as sundials, spheres, and quadrants, by which 
the eye might measure the magnitude of the sun, 
some soldiers met him, and imagining that there was 
gold io the box, took away Us life for it. It is 
agreed, however, on all hands, that Marcellus was 
much concerned at his death ; that he turned away 
his face from his murderer, as from an impious and 
execrable person ; and that having by inquiry found 
out his relations, he bestowed upon them many sig- 
nal favours. 

Hitherto the Romans had shown other nations 

master of the nnfaitbful city, gave signal proofs of his cle- 
mency and good-nature. He suffered the Roman deserters to 
escape; for he was unwilling to shed the blood even of trat* 
tors. No wonder thjcn if he spared the lives of the Syracu- 
sans and their children ; though, as be told them, the services 
v^hich good king Hiero had rendered Rome were ezceedecl 
by the insults they had offered her in a few years. 
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their abilities to plan, and their courage to execute, 
but they had given them no proof of theijr clemency, 
their humanity, or, in one word, of their political 
virtue. Marcellus seems to have been the first who 
made it appear, to the Greeks, that the Romans had 
greater regard to equity than they. For such was 
bis goodness to those that addressed him, and so 
many benefits did he confer upon cities as well as 
private persons, that if £nna, Megara, smd Syracuse 
were treated harshly, the blame of that severity was 
rather to be charged on the sufferers themselves, than 
on those who chastised them. 

I shall mention one of the many instances of this 
great man's moderation. There is in Sicily a towo 
called Engttium, not large, indeed, but very ancient, 
and celebrated for the appearance of the goddesses 
called the Mothers *• The temple is said to have 
been built by the Cretans, and they show some spears 
and brazen helmets, inscribed with the names of 
Meriones and Ulysses, who consecrated them to 
those goddesses. This town was strongly inclined 
to favour the Carthaginians ; but Nidas, one of its 
principal inhabitants, endeavoured to persuade them 
to go over to the Romans, declaring his sentiments 
freely in their public assembUes, and proving that his 
opposers consulted not their true interests. These 
men, fearing his authority and the influence of his 
character, resolved to carry him off and put him ia 
the hands of the Carthaginians. Nicias, apprized 
of it, took measures for his security, without seem- 
ing to do so. He publicly gave out unbecoming 
speeches against the Mothers^ as if he disbelieved 
and made light of the received opinion concerning 
the presence of those goddesses there. Meantime, 

* These are supposed Co be Cybele, Judo, aud Ceres. 
Cicero mentions a temple of Cybele at £Dguium. 
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his enemies rejoiced that he himself furnished them 
with sufficient reasons for the urorst they could do to 
him. Ob the day which they had fixed for seizing 
him, there happened to be an assembly of the people, 
and Nictas was in the midst of them, treating about 
some public business. But on a sudden he threw 
himself upon the ground, in the midst of his dis* 
course, and, after having laid there some time with- 
out speaking, as if he had been in a trance, he lifted 
up his head, and turning it round, began to speak 
with a feeble trembling voice, which he raised by 
d^rees: and when he saw the whole assembly 
struck dumb with horror, he threw off his manUe, 
tore his vest in pieces, and ran half naked to one of 
the doors of the theatre, crying out that he was pur« 
sued by the Mothers, Frpm a scruple of religion no 
one dun^ touch or stop him ; all, therefore, making 
way, he reached one of they city gates, though he 
no longer used any word or action, like one that was 
heaven-struck and distracted. His wife, who was in 
the secret, and assisted in the stratagem, took her 
children, and went and prostrated herself as a sup- 
plicant before the altars of the goddesses. Then 
pretending that she was going to seek her husband, 
who was wandering about in the fields, she met with 
no opposition, but got safe out of the town ; and so 
both of them escaped to Marcellus at Syracuse. 
The people of Enguium adding many other insults 
and misdemeanours to their past faults, Marcellus 
came, and had them loaded with irons, in order to 
punish them. But Nicias approached him with tears 
in his eyes, and kissing his hands and embracing his 
knees, asked pardon for all the citizens, and for his 
enemies first. Hereupon Marcellus, relenting, set 
them all at liberty, and suffered not his troops to 
commit the least disorder in the city : at the same 
time he bestowed on Nicias a large tract of land 
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and many rich gifts. These particulars we learn 
from Posidonius the philosopher. 

Marcellus *, after this, being called home to a war 
in the heart of Italy, carried with him the most 
valuable of the statues and paintings in Syracuse, 
that they might embellish his triumph, and be an 
ornament to Rome. For before this time, that city 
neither had nor knew any curiosities of this kind ; 
being a stranger to the charms of taste and elegance* 
Full of arms taken from barbarous nations, and of 
bloody spoils, and crowned as she was with tro- 

Jihies and other monuments of her triumphs, she af- 
brded not a cheerful and pleasing spectacle, fit for 
men brought up in ease and luxury, but her look was 
awful and severe. And as Epaminondas calls the 
plains of Boeotia the orchestra, or stage of Mars, and 
Xenophon says Ephesus was the arsenal of tear, so, 
in my opinion (to use the expression of Pindar),~one 
might then have styled Rome the temple of frowning 
MARS. 

Thus Marcellus was more acceptable to the peo- 
ple, because he adorned the city with curiosities in 
th& Grecian taste, whose variety, as well as elegance^ 
was very agreeable to the spectator. But the graver 
citizens preferred Fabius JVIaximus, who, when he 
took Tarentum, brought nothing of that kind away. 
Th^ money, indeed, and other rich moveables he 
carried off, but he let the statues and pictures remain, 
using this imemorable expression, JLet ns leave the 
Tarentines their angry deities. They blamed the 
proceedings of Marcellus, in the first place, as very 
mvidious for Rome, because he had led not only men, 
but the very gods in triumph ; and tiieir next charge 

* Marcellus, before he left Sicily, gained a considerable 
Yictory over Epicydes and Hanno; he slew great ^umbers^ 
and took many prisoners, beside eight elephants. 

' Liv. lib. zxv. 40w 
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was, that he had spoiled a people inured to agricul- 
ture and war, wholly unacquainted with luxury and 
sloth, and, as Euripides says of Hercules, 

Tn vice nntaught, but skill'd wliere glory led . 
To arduoos enterprise, 

by furnishing them with an occasion of idleness and 
V ain discourse ; for they now began to spend great part 
of the day in disputing about arts and artists. But 
notwithstanding such censures, this was the very 
thing that Marcellus valued himself upon, even to 
the Greeks themseUes, that he was the first who 
taught the Romans to esteem and to admire the ex- 
quisite performances of Greece, which were hitherto 
unknown to them. 

Finding, at his return, that his enemies opposed 
his triumph, and considering that *the war was not 
quite finished in Sicily, as well as that a third tri- 
umph might expose him to the envy of his fellow- 
citizens, he so far yielded as to content himself 
with leading up the greater triuipph on mount Alba, 
and entering Kome with the less. The less is called 
by the Greeksi evan, and by the Romans an avati<nu 
In this the general does not ride in a triumphal cha- 
riot drawn by four horses ; he is not crowned with 
laurel, nor has he trumpets sounding before him, but 
be walks in sandals, attended with the music of 
many flutes, and wearing a crown of myrde ; his 
appearance, therefore, having nothing in it warlike, 
is rather pleasing than formidable. This is to me a 
plain proof, that triumphs of old were distinguished, 
not by the importance of the achievement, but by 
the manner of its performance. For those that sub- 
dued their enemies, by fighting battles and spilling 
much blood, entered with that warlike and dreadful 
pomp of the greater triumph, and, as is customarv 
in the lustration of an army, wore crowns of laurel, 

VOL. III. N 
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and adorned their arms with the same* Bat when a 
general, without fighting, gained his point by treaty 
and the force of persuasion, the law decreed him this 
honour, called Ovation, which had more the appear- 
ance of a festival than of war. For the flute is an 
instrument used in time of peace ; and the myrtle is 
the tree of Venus, who, of all the deities, is most 
averse to violence and war. 

Now the term ovation is not derived (as most au- 
thors think) from the word evan, which is uttered in 
shouts of joy, for they have the same shouts and 
songs in the other triumph; but the Greeks have 
wrested it to a word well known in their language, 
, believing that this procession is intended in some 
measure in honour of Bacchus, whom they call Evius 
and Thriambus, The truth of the matter is this : it 
was customary for the generals, in the greater tri- 
umphs, to sacrifice an ox ; and in the less a sheep, 
in Latin ovis, whence the word ovation. On this 
occasion it is worth our while to observe, how dif- 
ferent the institutions of the Spartan legislator were 
from those of the Roman, with respect to sacrifices. 
In Sparta, the general who put a period to a war by 
policy or persuasion, sacrinced a buUock; but he 
whose success was owing to force of arms offered 
only a cock. For though they were a very warlike 
people, they thought it more honourable, and more 
worthy of a human being, to Succeed by eloquence 
and wisdom, than by courage and force. But this 
point I leave to be considered by the reader. 

When Marcellus was chosen consul the fourth 
time, the Syracusans, at the instigation of his ene- 
mies, came to Rome, to actuse him, and to complain 
to the senate, that he had treated them in a cruel 
manner, and contrary to^ the faith of treaties*. It 

• The Syracusans were scarce arrived at Rome, before the 
Consuls drew lots for tbeir provinces, and Sicily fell to Mar- 
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happened ihoi Marcellus was at that time in the 
Capitol, offering sacrifice. The Syracusan deputies 
went immediately to the senate, who were yet sit- 
ting, and falling on their knees, begged of them to 
hear their complaints, and to do them justice: but 
the other Consul repulsed them with indignation, be- 
cause Marcellus was not there to defend himself. 
Marcellus, however, being informed of it, came with 
all possible expedition, and having seated himself in 
his chair of state, first despatched some public busi- 
ness, as Consul. When that was over, he came 
down from his seat, and went as a private person ta 
the place appointed for the accused to make their 
defence in, giving the Syracusans opportunity to 
make good their charge. Dut they were greatly con- 
founded to see the dignity and unconcern with which 
he behaved; and he who had been irrisistible in 
arms was still more awful and terrible to behold in 
his robe of purple. Nevertheless, encouraged by 
his enemies, they opened the accusation in a speech, 
mingled with lamentations, the sum of Which was, 
** That, though friends and allies of Rome, they had 
suffered more damage from Marcellus, than some 
other generals had permitted to be done to a con- 
quered enemy." To this Marcellus made answer*, 
** That, notwithstanding the many instances of their 
criminal behaviour to the Romans, they had suffered 
nothing but what it is impossible to prevent, when a 
city is taken by storm ; and that Syracuse was so 
taken, was entirely their own fault, because he had 
often summoned it to surrender, and they refused to 

cellus. This was a great stroke to the Syracusan deputies, and 
they would not have dared to prosecute their charge, had not 
Marcellus voluntarily offered to change the provinces. 

* When the Syracusans had finished their accusations 
against Marcellus, his colleague, Laevinus, ordered them to 
withdraw ;^but Marcellus desired they might st^y jand hcjyp 
his 4efencef \ 
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listen to him. That, in short, the^ were not forced 

by their tyrants to commit hostiUties, but they had 

themselves set up tyrants for the sake of going to 

war/' 

The reasons of both sides thus heard, the Syracu- 
sans according to the custom in that case withdrew, 
and Marcellus went out with them, leaving it to his 
colleague to collect^ the votes. While he stood at 
the door of the senate house *, he was neither moved 
with the fear of the issue of the cause, nor with re- 
sentment against the Syracusans, so as to change his 
usual deportment, but with great mildness and de- 
corum he waited for the event. When the ..cause 
was decided, and he was declared to have gained 
itf, the Syracusans fell at his feet, and besought him 
with tears to pardon not only those that were pre- 
sent, but to take compassion on the rest of their citi- 
zens, who would ever acknowledge with gratitude i 
the favour. Marcellus, moved with their entreaties, 
not only pardoned the deputies, but continued his 
protection to the other Syracusans ; and the senate, 
approving the privileges he had granted, confirmed 
to them &eir liberty, their laws, and the possessions 
that remained to them. For this reason, beside 
otber signal honours with which they distinguished 
Marcellus, they made a law, that whenever he^r 

i» WJbile the cause was debating, he went to the Capitol, to 
take the names of the new levies. 

f The conduct of Marcellus, on the taking of Syracuse, 
was not entirely approved of at Rome. Some of the senators 
remembering the attachment which king Hiero bad on ail oc- 
casions shown to their republic, could not help condemning their 
general for giving up the city to be plundered by his rapar 
cious soldiers. The Syracusans were not in a condition to 
make good their party against an army of mercenaries ; and 
therefore were obliged against thrtr will to yield to the times, 
and obey the ministers of Hannibal, who commanded the 
jM-my. 
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any of his descendants entered Sicily, the Syracasans 
should wear garlands, and offer sacrifices to the 
gods. 

After this Marcellus marched against Hannibal. 
And though almost all the other Consuls and gene- 
rals, after the defeat at Cannae, availed themselves 
of the single' art of avoiding an engagement with the 
Carthaginian, and not one of them durst meet him 
fairly in the field, Marcellus took quite a different 
coiurse. He was of opinion, that instead of Hanni- 
bal's being worn out by length of time, the strength 
of Italy would be insensibly wasted by him ; and 
that the slow cautious maxims of Fabius were not 
fit to cure the malady of bis country ; since, by pur- 
suing them, the flames of war could not be extin- 
guished, until Italy was consumed : just as timorous 
physicians neglect to apply strong, though necessary, 
remedies, thinking the oistemper will abate with the 
strength of the patient. 

In the first place, he recovered the best towns of 
the Samnites, which had revolted. In them he found 
considerable magazines of com and a great quantity 
of money, beside making three thousand of Hanni- 
bal's men, who garrisoned them, prisoners. In th^ 
next place, when Cneius Fulvius the Proconsul, 
with eleven Tribunes, was slain, and great part of 
his army cut in pieces, by Hannibal in Apulia, Mar- 
cellus sent letters to Kome, to exhort the citizens to 
be of good courage, for he himself was on his march 
to drive Hannibal out of the country. The reading 
of these letters, Livy tells us, was so far from re- 
moving theit grief, that it added terror to it, the Ro- 
mans reckoning the present danger as much greater 
than the past, as Marcellus was a greater man than 
Fulvius. 

Marcellus then going in quest of Hannibal, ac- 
cording to his promise, entered Lucania, and found 

' N 2 
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him encamped on inaccessible heights near the city 
of Numistro. Marcellus, himself pitched his tents 
on the plain, and the next day, was the first to draw 
up his rorces in 6rder of battle. Hannibal declined 
not the combat, but descended from the hills, and a 
battle ensued, which was not decisive indeed, but 
great and bloody : for though the action began at 
the third hour, it was with difficulty that night put a 
stop to it. Next morning, at break of day, Mar- 
cellus again drew up his army, and posting it among 
the dead bodies, challenged Hannibal to dispute it 
with him for the victory. But Hannibal chose to 
draw off; and Marcellus, after he had gathered the 
spoils of the enemy, and buried his own dead, 
marched in pursuit of him. Though the Cartha- 
ginian laid many snares for him, he escaped them 
all ; and having the advantage too in all skirmishes, 
his success was looked upon with admiration* 
Therefore, when the time of the next election came 
on, the senate thought proper to call the other Con- 
sul out of Sicily, rather than draw off Marcellus, 
who was grappling with Hannibal. When he was 
arrived, they ordered him to declare Quintus Fulvius 
dictator. For a Dictator is not named either by 
the people or the senate, but one of the Consuls or 
Prtetors, ad?ancing into the assembly, names whom 
he pleases. Hence some think, the term Dictator 
comes from dicere, which in Latin signifies to luime: 
but others assert, that the Dictator is so called, be* 
cause he refers nothing to plurality of voices in the 
senate, or to the suffrages of the people, but gives 
his orders at his own pleasure. For the orders of 
magistrates, which the Greeks call diatagmatay the 
Romans cilll edicta^ edicts. 
The colleague * of Marcellus was disposed to ap- 

♦ Levinus, who was the cotlea^^e of Marcellus, wanted to 
luune M. Valerius .Messala^ Dictator. As he left Rome ab* 
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poitrt another person Dictator, and that he might not 
be obliged to>depart from his own opinion, he left 
Rome by night, and sailed backjo Sicily. The 
people, therefore, named Quintus Fulvius Dictator, 
and the senate wrote to Marcellus to confirm the 
nomination, which he did accordingly. 

Marcellus was appointed Proconsul for the year 
following : and having agreed with Fabius Maximus 
tiie Consul by letters, that Fabius should besiege 
Tarentum, while himself was to watch the motions 
of Hannibal, and prevent his relieving the place, he 
marched after him with all diligence, and came up 
with him at Canusium. And as Hannibal shifted 
his camp continually, to avoid coming to a battle, 
Marcellus watched him closely, and took care to 
keep him in sight. At last, coming up with him, as 
he was encamping, he so harassed him with skir^ 
mishes, that he drew him to an engagement; but 
night soon came on, and parted the combatants. 
Next morning early, he drew his army out of the 
entrenchments, and put them in order of battle; so 
that Hannibal, in great vexation, assembled the 
Carthaginians, and begged of them to exert them- 
selves more in that battle than ever they had done 
before. " For you see," said he, " that we can 
neither take breath, after so many victories already 
gained, nor enjoy the least leisure if we a're victo- 
rious now, unless this man be driven off.'^ 

After this a battle ensued, in which Marcellus 
seems to have miscarried by an unseasonable move- 
ment". For seeing his right wing hard pressed, he 

raptly, and enjoined the Praetor not to name Fulvias, the Tri- 
bunes of the people took upon them to do it, and the senate 
got the nomination confirmed by the Consul Marcellus. 

• The movement was not unseasonable, but ill executed. 
Livy says, the right wing gave way faster than they needed t(| 
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ordered one of the legions to advance to the fronts 
to support them. This movement put the whole 
army in disorder* and decided the day in favour of 
the enemy ; two thousand seven hunared Romans 
being slain upon the spot. Marcellus retreated into 
his camp, and having summoned his troops together, 
told them, '* He saw the arms and booies of Ro- 
mans in abundance before him, but not one Roman." 
On their begging pardon, he said, " He would not 
forgive them while vanquished, but when they came 
to be victorious he wbuld : and that he would lead 
them into the field again the next day, that the news 
of the victory might reach Rome before that of their 
flight." Before he dismissed them, he gave orders 
that barley should be measured out, instead of 
wheat*, to those companies that had turned their 
backs. His reprimand made such an impression on 
them, that though many were dangerously wounded, 
there was not a man who did not feel more pain 
from the words of Marcellus, than he did from his 
wounds. 

Next morning the scarlet robe, which was the or- 
dinary signal of battle, was hung out betlnijes ; and 
the companies that had come off with dishonour be- 
fore, obtained leave, at their earnest request, to be 
posted in the foremost line : after which die tribunes 
drew up the rest of the troops in their proper order. 
When this was reported to Hannibal, he said, '* Ye 
ffods, what can one do^ with a man, who is not af- 
fected with either good or bad fortune 1 This is tbe 

have done, and the eighteenth legion, which was ordered to ad- 
vance from rear to front, moved too slowly $ this occasioned 
the disorder. 

* This was a common punishment. Besides which, he or- 
dered that the officers of those companies should continue all 
day long with their swords drawn, and without their girdles. 
Liv. zxvii. IS. 
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only man who will neither give any time to rest, 
when he is Tictorious, nor, take any when he is 
beaten. We must even resolve to fight with him 
for ever ; since, whether prosperous or unsuccessful, 
a principle of honour leads him on to new attempts 
and farther exertions of courage." 

Both armies then engaged, and Hannibal seeing 
no advantage gained by either, ordered his elephants 
to be brought forward into the first line, and to be 
pushed against the Romans. The shock caused 
great confusion at first in the Roman front; but 
Flavius, a tribune, snatching an ensign-staff from one 
of the companies, advanced, and with the point of 
it wounded the foremost elephant. The beast upon 
this turned back, and ran upon the second, the se- 
cond upon the next that followed, and so on till they 
were all put in great disorder. Marcellus observing 
this, ordered his horse to fall furiously upon the ene* 
my, and taking advantage of the confusion already 
made, to rout them entirely. Accordingly they 
charged with extraordinary vigour, and drove the 
Carthaginians to their entrenchments. The slaugh- 
ter was dreadful ; and tlie fall of the killed, and the 
plunging of the wounded elephants, contributed 
greatly to it. It is said that more than eight thou- 
sand Carthaginians fell in this battle ; of the Ro- 
mans not above three thousand were slain, but al- 
most all the rest w^re wounded. This gave Hanni- 
bal opportunity to decamp silently in the night, and 
remove to a great distance from Marcellus, who, by 
reason of the number of his wounded, was not able 
to pursue him, but retired, by easy marches, into 
Campania, and passed ,the summer in the city of Si- 
nuessa*, to recover and refresh his soldiers. 

• Livy says in Venusia, which being much nearer Canur 
siom, waa more convenient for the wounded men to retire to. 
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Hannibal, thus disengaged from Marcellos, made 
use of his troops, now at liberty, and securely over- 
ran the country, burning and destroying all before 
him. This gave occasion to unfavourable reports of 
Marcellus at Rome ; and bis enemies incited Pub- 
lius Bibulus, one of the tribunes of the people, a man 
of violent temper, and a vehement speaker, to accuse 
him in form. Accordingly Bibulus often assembled 
the people, and endeavoured to persuade them to 
take the commistnd from him, and give it to another: 
" Since Marcellus," said he, " has only exchanged 
a few thrusts, with Hannibal, and then left the 
stage, and is gone to the hot baths to refresh him- 
self*.'' 

When Marcellus was apprized of these practices 
Against him, he left his army in charge with his lieu- 
tenants, and went to Rome to m^ke his defence. 
On his arrival, he found an impeachment framed out 
of those calumnies. — And the day fixed for it being 
come, and the people assembled in the Flaminian 
Circus, Bibulus ascended the tribune's seat and set 
forth his charge. Marcellus's answer was plain and 
short : but many persons of distinction among the 
citizens exerted themselves greatly, and spoke with 
much freedom, exhorting the people not to judge 
worse of Marcellus than the enemy himself had 
done, by fixing a mark of cowardice upon the only 
general whom Hannibal shunned, and used as much 
art and care to avoid fighting with, as he did to seek 
the combat with others. These remonstrances had 
such an effect, that the accuser was totally disap- 
pointed in his expectations ; for Marcellus was not 

* There were hot baths near Sinuessa, but none near Venn- 

fii^ Therefore, if Marcellus went to the latter place this sa- 

, (irical stroke was not applicable. Accordingly Livy does not 

apply it ; he only makes Bibulus say, that Marcellus passed 

the summer in quarters. 
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only acquitted <^ the charge^ but a fifth time chosen 
consul. 

. As soon as he had entered upon- his office, he 
visited the cities of Tuscany, and by his personal in« 
fluence allayed a dangerous commotion, that tended 
to a revolt. At his return, he was desirous to dedi- 
cate to Honour and Virtue the temple which he 
had built out of the Sicilian spoils, but was opposed 
by the priests, who would not consent that two 
deities should be contained in one temple*. Taking 
this opposition ill, and con»dering it as ominous, he 
began another temple. 

Tjiere were many other prodigies that gave him 
uneasiness. Some temples were struck with lighte- 
ning ; in that of Jupiter rats gnawed the gold ; it 
was even reported that an ox spoke, and that there 
was a child living which was born with an elephant's 
head: and when the e:^piation of these prodigies 
was attempted, there were no tokens of success^ 
The Augurs, therefore, kept him in Rome, notwith« 
standing his impatience and eagerness to be gone. 
For never was man so passionately desirous of any 
thing as he was of fighting a decisive battle wi^ 
Hannibal. It was his dream by night, the subject 
of conversation all day with his friends and col- 
leagues, and his sole request to the gods, that he 
might meet Hannibal fairly in the field. Nay, I 
verily believe, he would have been glad to have had 
both armies surrounded with a wall or entrench- 
ment, and to have fought in that enclosure. In- 

• They said, if the temple should be struck with thunder , 
and lightning, or any other prodigy should happen to it that 
wanted expiation, they should not know to which of the deities 
they ought to offer the expiatory sacrifice. Marcellus, there- 
fore, to satisfy the priests, began another temple, and the work 
was carried on with great diligence ; but he did not live to 
dedicate it. His son consecr^ed both the temples about four 
years after. 
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deed, he had not already attained to 3uch a heiffbt 
of glory, had he not given so many proofs of his 
equaling the best generals in prudence and discre- 
tion, I should think he gave way to a sanguine and 
extravagant ambition, unsuitable to his years ; for 
he was above sixty when he entered upon his fifth 
consulate. 

At last, the expiatory sacrifices being such as the 
soothsayers approved, he set out, with his colleague, 
to prosecute the war, and fixed his camp between 
Baatia and Yenusia. There he tried every method 
to provoke Hannibal to a battle, which he con- 
stantly declined. But the Carthagmian perceiving 
that the consuls had ordered some troops to go and 
lay siege to the city of the Epizephyrtans, or wes- 
tern Locrians *, he laid an ambuscade off their way, 
under the hill of Petelia, and killed two thousand 
five hundred of them. This added stings of Mar- 
cellus's desire of an engagement, and made him 
draw nearer to the enemy. 

Between the two armies was a hill, which afforded 
a pretty strong post ; it was covered with thickets, 
and on both sides were hollows, from whence issued 
sprinffs 'and rivulets. The Romans were surprised 
that Hannibal, who came first to so advantageous 
a place, did not take possession of it, but left it for 
the enemy. He did, indeed, think it a good place 
for a camp, but a better for an ambuscade, and to 
that use he chose to put it. He filled, therefore, 
the thickets and hollows with a good number d 
archers and spearmen, assuring himself that the con- 
venience of the post would draw the Romans to it. 
Nor was he mistaken in his conjecture. Presently 

* This was not a detachment from the forces of the coosuk, 
which they did not choose to weaken when in the sight of 
such an enemy as Hannibal. It consisted of troops drawn 
.from Sicily, and from the garrison of Tarentom. 
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nothipg was talked of in the Romaa army, but the 
expediency of seizing this hill ; and, as it they had 
been all generals, they set forth the many advan- 
tages4hey should have over the enemy, by encamp- 
ing, or, at least, raising a fortification upon it. Thus 
Marcellus was induced to go with a few horse to 
take a view of the hill ; but, before he went, he of- 
fered sacrifice. In the first victim that was slain^ 
the diviner showed him th^ liver without a head ; in 
the second, the head was very plump and large, and 
the other tokens appearing remarkably ffood, seemed 
sufficient to dispel the fears of the first ; but the 
diviners declared, they were the more alarmed on 
that very account ; for when favourable signs on a 
sudden follow threatenings and inauspicious ones, 
the strangeness of the alteration should rather be 
suspected* But as Pindar says. 

Nor fire, nor walls of triple bra« 
Control the hi^ behests of Fate. 

He, therefore, set out to view the place, taking 
with him bis colleague Grispinus, his son Marcellus, 
who was a tribune, and only two hundred and 
twenty horse, amons whom there was not one Ro- 
man ; they were all Tuscans, except forty Fregella- 
nians, of whose courage and fidelity he had siiffici- 
ent e>Lperience. On the summit of the hill, which, 
as we said before, was covered with trees and bushes, 
the enemy had placed a sentinel; who, without being 
seen himself, could see every movement in the Ro- 
man 4»mp. Those that lay in ambush having intel- 
ligence from him of what was doing, lay .close till 
Marcellus came very near, and then all at once 
rushed out, spread themselves about him> let fly a 
shower of arrows, and charged him with their 
swords and spears. Some pursued the fugitives, 
and others attacked those that stood- th^ir ground. 

VOL. iii^ o 
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The latter were the forty Fregellanians ; for, the 
TiiscaDS taking to flight at the first charge, the others 
closed together in a body to defend the consuls: 
and they continued the fight till Grispinus, wounded 
with two arrows, turned his horse to make his 
escape, and Marcellus being run through between 
the shoulders with a lance, fell down dead. Then 
the few Fregellanians that remained, leading the 
body of Marcellus, carried off his son, who was 
wounded, and fled with him to the camp. 

In this skirmish there were not many more than 
forty men killed ; eighteen were taken prisoners, be- 
sides five Hctors. Crispinus died of his wounds a 
few days after*. This was a most unparalleled 
misfortune: the Romans lost both the consuls in 
one action. 

Hannibal made but little account of the rest, t>ut 
^hen he knew that Marcellus was killed, he has- 
tened to the place, and, standing over the body a 
long time, surveyed its size and mien ; but without 
speaking one insulting word, or showing the least 
sign of joy, which might have been expected at the 
Ml of so dangerous and formidable an enemy. He 
stood, indeed, awhile astonished at the strange death 
of so great a man ; and at last taking his signet from 
his finger t> he caused his body to be magnificently 

* He did not die till the latter end of the year, haviog 
named T. Manlius Torquatus, dictator, to bold the comitia, 
Sone say he died at Tarentuin ; others in Campania. 

+ Hannibal imagined he should have some opportunity or 
other of maliing use of this seal to his advantage. But Cris- 
pinus despatched messengers to all the neighbouring cities, in 
the interest of Rome, acquainting them that Marcellus was 
killed, and Hannibal master of bis ring. This precaution pre- 
served Salapia, in Apulia. Nay, the inhabitants turned the 
artifice of the Carthaginian upon himself. For admitting, 
opon a letter sealed with that ring, six hundred of Hannibal's 
men, most of them Roman deserters, into the town, they on a 
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attired and buroed,aiidt|ie ashes to be put in a silver 
um» and then placed a crown of gold upon it, and 
sent it to his son. But certain Numidians meeting 
those that carried the urn, attempted to take it from 
them, and as the others stood upon their guard to 
defend it, the ashes were scattered in the struggle. 
When Hannibal was informed of it, he said to those 
who were about him. You see it is impossible to do 
any thmg against the will of God, He punished 
the Numidians, indeed, but took no fartner care 
about collecting and 'sending the remains of Marcel- 
lus, believing that some deity had ordained that 
Marcellus should die in so strange a manner, and 
that^his ashes should be denied burial. This ac- 
count of the matter we have from Cornelius Nepos 
and Valerius Maximus; but Livy* and Augustus 
Caesar affirm, that the urn was carried to his son, 
and that his remains were interred with great magni- 
ficence. 

^ Marcellns^s public donations, beside those he de- 
dicated at Rome, were a Gymnasium^ which he 
built at Catana in Sicily ; and several statues and 
jpaintings, brought from Syracuse, which he set 
up in the temple of the Cabiri in Samothrace, and in 
that of Minerva at lindus. In the latter of these, 
the following verses, as Posidonius tells us, were in*- 
scribed on the pedestal of his statue : 

The light of Rome, Marcellus here behold. 
For birth, for deeds of arms, by fame enrolFd. 
Seven times his fasces graced the martial plain. 
And by his thundering arm were thousands slain. 

The author of this inscription adds to his five con- 
sodden pulled up the draw bridges, cut in pieces those who 
bad entered, and, with a shower of darts from the ramparts, 
drove back the rest. Liy. U zxvii. c. 28. 

* Livy tells us, that Hannibal buried the body of Marcellus 
on the hill where he was slain. 
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filiates ^e dignity of prooonsul, with which he was 
twice honoured. Hie posterity continued in great 
splendour down to Marcellus, the son of Gaius Mar- 
cellus and Octavia the sister of Augustus*. He 
died very young, in the office of iedUe, soon after he 
had married Julia, the emperor's daughter. To do 
honour to his memory, Octavia dedicated to him a 
libraryt, and Augustus a theatre, and both these 
public works bore his name. 



PELOPIDAS AND MARCELLUS 
COMPARED. 

These are the particulars whioh we thought worth 
reciting from history concerning Marcellus and Pe- 
lopidas ; between whom there was a perfect resem- 
blance in the gifts of nature, and in Uieir lives and 
manners. For they were both men of heroic 
strength, capable of enduring the greatest fatigue, 
and in courage and magnanimity they were equal. 
The sole difference is, that Marcellus, in most of the 
cities which he took by assault, committed great 
slaughter, whereas Epaminondas and Pelopidas 
never spilt the blood of any man thev had conquered, 
nor enslaved any city they had taken. And it is 
affirmed, that if they had been present, the Thebans 

* His family continued after liis death an hundred and 
eif^hty-five years ; for he was slain in the first year of the hun- 
dred and forty-third olympiad^ in the fiye hundred and forty- 
fifth year of Rome, and two hundred and six years before the 
Christian sera ; and young Marcellus died in the second year 
of the hundred and eighty-ninth olympiad, and seven hundred 
and thirtieth of Rome. 

f According to Suetonius and Dion, it was not Octavia 
imt Augustus that dedicated this library. 
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would not have deprived the Orchomenians of their 
liberty. 

As to their achievements, among those of Mar- 
cellus there was none greater or more illustrious 
than his beating such an army of Gauls, both horse 
and foot, with a handful of horse only, of which you 
will scarce meet with another instance, and his slay- 
ing their prince with his own hand. Pelopidas 
hoped to have done something of the like nature, but 
miscarried, and lost his life in the attempt. How- 
ever, the great and glorious battles of Leuctra and 
Tegyrae may be compared with these exploits of 
Marcellus.> And, on the other hand, there is no- 
thing of Marcellus's effected by stratagem and sur- 
prise, which can be set against the happy manage- 
ment of Pelopidas, at his return from exile, in tak- 
ing off the Theban tyrants. Indeed, of all the 
enterprises of the secret hand of art, that was the ' 
masterpiece. 

If it be said that Hannibal was a formidable 
enemy to the Romcms, the Lacedaemonians were 
certainly the same to the Thebans. And yet it is 
agreed on all hands, that they were thoroughly 
beaten by Pelopidas, at Leuctra and Tegyrae; 
whereas, according to Polybius, Hannibal was never 
once defeated by Marcellus, but continued invinci- 
ble till he had to do with Scipio. However, we 
rather believe with livy, Cassar, and Cornelius Ne- 
pos, among the Latin historians, and with king Juba* 
among the Greek, that Marcellus did sometimes 
beat Hannibal, and even put his troops to flight, 
though he gained no advantage^ of him sufficient to 

* This historian was the sob of Juba, king of Noinidia, 
who, in the civil war, sided with Pompey, and was slain by 
PetreioB in single combat. The son, mentioned here, was 
brongbt in triumph by Caesar to Rome, where he was educated 
in the learning of the Greeks and Romans. 

O 2 
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tarn the bialance consliderably on his side : so that 
one might even think, that the Carthaginian then 
acted with the art of a wrestler, who sometimes suf- 
fers himself to be thrown. But what has been very 
justly admired in Marcellus is, tl^at, after such great 
armies had been routed, so many generals slain, and 
the whole empire almost totally subveited, he found 
means to inspire his troops with courage enough to 
make head against the enemy. He was the only 
man that from a state of terror and dismay, in which 
they had long remaiqed, raised the army to an eager- 
ness for batde, and infused into them such a spirit, 
that, far from tamely giving up the victory, they cUs- 
^ puted it with the. greatest obstinacy. For those very 
men, who had been accustomed by a run of ill suc- 
cess to think themselves happy if they could escape. 
Hannibal hj flight, were taught by Marcellus to be 
ashamed of coming off with disadvantage, to blush 
at the very thought of giving way, and to be sensi- 
bly a^Bcted if they gained not the victory. 

As Pelopidas never lost a battle in which he com- 
manded in person, and Marcellus won more than 
any Roman of his time, he who performed so many 
exploits, and was so hard to conquer, may, perhaps, 
be put on a level with the other, who was never 
beaten. On the other hand, it may be observed, 
that Marcellus took Syracuse, whereas Pelopidas 
failed in his attempt upon Sparta. Yet, I think, 
even to am>rQach Sparta, and to be th§ first that 
ever passed the Eurotas in a hostile manner, was a 
greater achievement than the conquest of Sicily; 
unless it may be said, that the honour of this exploit, 
as well as that of Leuctra, belongs rather to Epami- 
nondas than to Pelopidas, whereas the glory Mar- 
Cj^llus gained was entirely his own. For he alone 
took Syracuse : he defeated the Gauls without his 
colleague ; he made head against Hannibal, not only 
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without the assistance, but against the remoDstrances, 
of the other generals; and, changing the face of 
war, he first taught the Romans to meet the enemy 
with a good countenance. 

As for their deaths, I praise neither the one nor 
tlie other, but it is with concern and indignation that 
I think of the strange circumstances that attended 
them. At the same time I admire Hannibal, who 
fought such a number of battles as it would be a 
labour to reckon, without ever receiving a wound : 
and I greatly approve the behaviour of Chrysantes, 
in the Cyropadia, who having his sword lifted up 
and ready to strike, upon hearing the trumpets sound 
a retreat, calmly and modestly retired without giv- 
ing the stroke. Pelopidas, however, was somewhat 
excusable, because he was not only warmed with 
the heat of battle, but incited by a generous desire of 
revenge. And, ias Euripides says, 

Tbe first of chiefs is he who laorels gaim, 
Aod buys them not with life : the next is he 
Who dies, but dies in Virtue's arms 



Id such a man^ dying is a free and voluntanr act, 
not a passive submission to fate. But beside bis 
resentment, the end Pelopidas proposed to himself 
in conquering, which was the death of a tyrant, with 
reason animated him to uncommon efforts : for it 
was not easy to find another cause so great and glo- 
rious wherein to exert himself. But Marcellus, 
without any urgent occasion, without that enthu- 
siasm which often pushes men beyong the bounds of 
reason in time of danger, unadvisedly exposed him- 
self, and died not like a general, but like a spy; 
risking his five consulates, his three triumphs, his 
trophies and spoils of kings against a company of 
Spaniards and Numidians, who had bartered with 
the Carthaginians for their lives and services. An 
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accident so strange, that those very adventurers 
could not forbear grudging themselves such success, 
when they found Qiat a man the most distinguished 
of all the Romans for valour, as well as power and 
fame, had fallen by their hands, amidst a scouting 
party of Fregellanians. 

Let not this, however, be deemed an accusation 
against these great men, but rather a complaint to 
them of injury done themselves, by sacrincing all 
their other virtues to their intrepidity, and a free 
expostulation with them for being so prodigal of 
their blood as to shed it for their own sakes, when 
it ought to have fallen only for their country, their 
friends, and their allies. 

Pelopidas was buried by his friends, in whose 
cause he was slain, and Marcellus by those enemies 
that slew him. Thd first was a happy and desir- 
able thing, but the other was greater and more ex- 
traordinary ; for gratitude in a friend for benefits re- 
ceived, is not equal to an enemy's admiring the vir- 
tue by which he suffers. In the first case there is 
more regard to interest than to merit ; in the latter, 
real worth is the sole object of the honour paid. 



ARISTIDES, 



Aristides, the son of Lysimachus^ was of the 
tribe of Antiochus, and the ward of Alopece. Of 
his estate we have different accounts. Some say, 
he was always very poor, and that he left two daugh- ' 
ters behind bim, who remained a long time unmar- 
ried, on account of their poverty*. — But Demetrius 

* And yet, according^ to a law of Solon's, the bride was to 
cafry with her only three suits of clothes, and a little house- 
hold stuff of small value. 
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the Phalerean contradicts this general opinion ip his 
Socrates, and says there was a farm at Phalera 
which went by the name of Aristides, and that there 
he was buried. And to prove that there was a com- 
petent estate in his fiamily, he produces three argu- 
ments. The first is taken from the office of archon *, 
which made the year bear his name ; and which fell 
to him by lot ; and for this none took their chance 
but such as had an income of the first degree, con- 
sisting of five hundred measures of corn, wine, and 
oil, who therefore were called Peniacosiomedimni. 
The second argument is founded on the Ostr^acism, 
by which he was banished, and which was never in- 
flicted on the meaner sort, but only upon persons of 
quality, whose grandeur and family pride made them 
obnoxious to the people. The third and last is 
drawafrom the Tripods, which AristiSes dedicated 
in the temple of Bacchus, on account of his victory 
in the public games, and which are still to be seen, 
with this inscription, " The tribe of Antiocbus gained 
the victory, Arisddes defrayed the charges, and 
Archestratus was the author of the play." 

But thts'last argument, though in appearance the 
strongest of all, is really a very weak one. For 
£paminondas, who, as every body knows, lived and 
died poor, and Plato the philosopher, who was not 
rich, exhibited very splendid shows : the one was at 
the expense of a- concert x>f flutes at Thebes, and 
the other of an entertainment of singing and dancing 
performed by boys at Athens ; Dion having furnish- 
ed Plato with the money, and Pelopidas supplied 
Epaminondas. For why should good men be al- 
ways averse to the presents of their friends 1 while^ 

* At Athens tbey reckoned their years by Archonsy as the 
Romans did theirs by Consuls. One of the nine Archons, who 
all had estates of the first degree, was for this purpose chosen 
by lot out of the rest, and his name inscribed in the public re- 
gisters. 
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they think it mean and ungenerous to receive any thing 
for themselves, to lay up, or to grat^ an avaricious 
temper, they need not refuse such ofters as serve the 
purposes of honour and magnificence, without any 
views of profit. 

As to the Tripods, inscribed with abistides, 
Panstius shows plainly that Demetrius was deceiv- 
ed by the name. For, according to the registers, 
from the Persian to the end of the'Peloponnesian 
war, there were only two of the name of Aristides 
who carried the prize in the choral exhibitions, and 
neither of them was the son of Lysimachus : for the 
former was son to fXenophilus, and the latter lived 
long after, as appears from the characters, which 
were not in use till after EucUd's time, and likewise 
from the name of the poet Archestratus, which is not 
found in any record or author during the Persian 
wars ; whereas mention is often made of a poet of 
that name, who brought his pieces upon the stage in 
the time of the Peloponnesian war*. But this argu* 
ment of Panaetius should not be admitte/i without 
farther examination . 

And as for the Ostracism, every man that was dis- 
tinguished by birth, reputation, or eloquence, was 
liable to suffer by it ; since it fell even upon Damon, 
prseceptor to Pericles, because he was looked upon 
as a man of superior parts and policy. Besides, 
Idomeneus tells us, that Aristides came to he Arcbon 
not by lot, but by particular appointment of the peo- 
ple. And if he was Archon after the battle of Pla- 
tasaf, as Demetrius himself writes^ it is very proba- 

* It was very possible for a poet, in bis own life-time, to 
have his plays acted in the Peloponnesian war, and in the 
Persian too. And therefore the inscription which Plutarch 
mentions might belong to our Aristides. 

f But Demetrius was mistaken; for Aristides was never 
Archon after the battle of Platae, which was fought in the 
second year of the seventy-fifth olympiad. In the list of Ar- 
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b?e that, after such great actions, and so much glory, 
bis virtue might gain him that office which others 
obtained by their wealth. But it is plain, that De- 
metrius laboured to take the imputation of poverty, 
as if it were some great evil, not only from Aristides, 
but from Socrates too; who, be says, besides a 
house of his own, had seventy minae* at interest in 
the bands of Crito. 

Aristides had a particular friendship for Olisthenes, 
wbo settled the popular government at Athens, after 
liie expulsion of tne ty rants f; yet he had, at the 
same time, the greatest veneration for Lycurgus, the 
Lacedaemonian, whom be considered as the most 
excellent of lawgivers: and this led him to be a 
favourer of aristocracy, in which he was always op- 
posed by Themistocles, who listed in the party of 
the commons. Some, indeed, say, that being brought 
up together from their infancy, when boys, they were 
always at variance, not only in serious matters, but 
in their very sports and diversions; and their tem- 
pers were discovered from the first by that opposi- 
tion. The one was insinuating, daring, and artful, 
variable, and at the same time impetuous in his pur- 
suits : the other was solid and steady, inflexibly just, 
incapable of using any falsehood, flattery, or deceit, 
even at play. Sut Aristo of Chios t writes, that 

chons the name of ArisHdes » foniif} in the fourth year of the 
seventy-second olympiad, a year or two after the battle of 
Marathon, and in the «econd year of the seventy-foarth olym- 
piad, four years before tlie battle of Plataea. 

* But Socrates himself declares, in his apology to his judges, 
that, considering his poverty, they could not in reason fine him 
more than one mina. 

+ These tyrants were the Pisistratidas, who were driven out 
about the sixty-sixth olympiad. 

J Dacier thinks it was rather Aristo of Ceos, because, as a 
Peripatetic, he was more likely to write treatises of love than 
the other, who w^ a stoic. 
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their enmity, which afterwards came to such a height, 
took its rise from love« 



Themistocles, lybo was an agreeable companion, 
gained many fiiends, and became respectable in the 
strength of his popularity; Thus when he was told, 
that " he would govern the Athenians extremely 
weU, if he would but do it without respect of per- 
sons ;" he said, " May I never sit on a tribunal 
where my friends shall not find more favour from me 
than strangers/* 

Aristides, on the contrary, took a method of his 
own in conducting the administration. For he would 
neither consent to any injustice to oblige his friends, 
nor yet disoblige them, by denying all they asked : 
and as he saw Uiat many, depending on their interest 
and friends, were tempted to do unwarrantable 
things, he never endeavoured after that support, but 
declared, that a good citizen should placa his ^whole 
strength and security in advising and doing what is 
just and right. -Nevertheless, as Themistocles made 
many rash and dangerous motions, and endeavoured 
to break his measures in every step of governn^ent, 
he was obliged to oppose him as much in his turn, 
partly by way of self-aefence, and partly to lessen his 
power, which daily increased through the favour of 
the people. For he thought it better that the com- 
monwealth should miss some advantages, than that 
Themistocles, by gaining his point, should come at 
last to carry all before him. Hence it was, that one 
day when Themistocles proposed something advan- 
tageous to the public, Aristides opposed it strenu- 
ously, and with success ; but as he went out of the 
assembly, he could not forbear saying, *' The affairs 
of the Adienians cannot prosper, except they throw 



Themistocles and myself into the barathrum V An- 
other time, when he intended to propose a decree to 
the people, he found it strongly disputed in the coun- 
cil, but at last he prevailed ; perceiving its inconve- 
niences, however, by the preceding debates, he put 
8r atop to it, just as the president was goinff to put it 
to the question, in order to its being confirmed by 
the people. Very often he offered his sentiments by 
a third person> lest, by the opposition of Themisto- 
cles to him, the public good should be obstructed. 

In the changes and fluctuations of the government, 
his firmness was wonderful. Neither elated with 
honours, nor discomposed with ill success, he went 
on in a mQderate and steady manner, persuaded that 
his eountiy had a claim to his services, without the 
reward either of honour, or profit. Hence it was that 
when those verses of iBschylus concerning Amphi- 
araus were repeated on the stage. 

To be, and not to seem, is this man's maxim i 
His mind reposing on its proper wisdom. 
And wants no otiier praise t 

the eyes of the people in general, were fixed on Aris- 
tides, as the man to whom this great encomium was 
most applicable. Indeed, he was capable of re- 
sisting the suggestions, not only of favour and af- 
fection, but of resentment and enmity too, wher-. 
ever justice was concerned. For it is said, that 
when he was carrying on a prosecution against his 
enemy, and after he had brought his charge, the 
judges were going to pass sentence, without hearing 

* The barathrum was a Tery deep pit, into which con- 
demned persons were thrown headlong. 

f These verses are to be found in the ^ Siege of Thebes by 
the Seven Captains." They are a description of the genius 
auid temper of Amphiaraus, which the courier, who brings an 
account of the enemy's attacks, and of the /characters of the 
commanders, gives to Eteoclet. 
* VOi. III. P 
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the person accused, he rose up to his assistance^ en* 
treatiog that he might be heard, and have the pri- 
vilege which the laws allowed. . Another time wh^n 
he himself sat judge between two private persons^ 
and one of them observed, " That his adversary 
had done many injuries to Aristides :" ** Tell me 
not that," said he, ** but what injury he has done 
to thee ; for it is thy cause I am judging, not my 
own." 

When appointed public treasurer, he made it ap- 
pear, that not only those of his time, but the officers 
Uiat preceded him, had applied a great deal of the 
public money to their own use; and partioulaily 
Thembtocles ; 



-For he, with all his wisdom, 



Could ne'er command his hands. 

For this reason, when Aristides gave in his accounts, 
Themistocles raised a strong party against him, ac- 
cused him of misapplying the pubhc money, and (ac- 
cording to Idomeneus) got Jiim condemned. But 
the principal and most respectable of the citizens *, 
incensed at this treatment of Aristides, interposed 
and prevailed, not only that he might be excused the 
fine, but chosen again chief treasurer. He now pre- 
tended that his former proceedings were two strict, 
and carrying a gentler hand over those that acted 
under him, suffered them to pilfer the public money, 
without seeming to find them out, or reckoning strictly 
with them : so that fattened on the spoils of their 
country, they lavished their praises on Aristides, 
and heartily espousing his cause, begged of the peo- 
ple to continue him in the same department. But 
when the Athenians were going to confirm it to him 
by their suffrages, he gave them this severe rebuke : 
« While I managed your finances with all the fide- 

• The court of Areopa^^os interposed in bis behalf. , 
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lity of ah honest man, I was loaded with calumnies ; 
and now when I suffer them to be a prey to public 
robbers, I am become a mighty good citizen : but I 
assure you, I am more ashamed of the present ho- 
nour, than I was of the former disgrace ; and it is 
with indignation and concern that I see you esteem 
it more meritorious to oblige ill men, than to take 
proper care of the pubhc revenue/' By thus speak- 
ing and discovering their frauds, he silenced those 
that recommended him with slo much noise and bus- 
tle, but at the same time received the truest and 
most valuable, praise from the worthiest of the citi- 
zens. 

About this time Datis, who was sent by Darius, 
under pretence of chastising the Athenians for burn- 
ing Sardis, but in reality to subdue all Greece, ar- 
rived with his fleet at Marathon, and began to ra- 
vage the neighbouring country. Among the ge- 
nerals to whom the Athenians gave the management 
of thi4 war, Miltiades was first in dignity, and the 
next to him in reputation and authority was Aris- 
tides. In a council of war that was then held, 
Miltiades voted for giving the enemy battle *, and 
Aristides seconding him, added no little weight to 
his scale. The generals commanded by turns, each 
his day ; but when it came to Aristides's turn, he 
gave up his right to Miltiades, thus showing his col- 
leagues, that it was no disgrace to follow the direc- 
tions of the wise, but that, on the contrary, it an- 

• According to Herodotus, (I. vi. c. 109) the generals ^erc 
very much divided in their opinions ; some were for fighting, 
others not ; Miltiades observing this, addfessed himself to Cal- 
limacbus of Aphidnas, who was Polemarch and whose power 
was equal to that of all the other generals. Gallimachus, whose 
Toice was decisive according to the Athenian laws, joined 
directly with Miltiades, and declared for giving battle imme- 
diately. Possibly Aristides might have some share in bring 
iog Calliraacbas to this resolution. 
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swered seyeral honourable and salutary purposes. 
By this means, he laid the spirit of eontention, and 
bringing them to agree in, and follow the best opi- 
nion, he strengthened the hands of Miltiades, who 
now had the absolute and undivided command ; the 
other generals no longer insisting on their days, but 
entirely submitting to his orders*. 

In this battle, the main body of the Athenian 
army was pressed the hardest f, because there for a 
long time' the barbarians made their greatest etforts 
against the tribes Leontis and Antiochis ; and The- 
mistocles and Aristides, who belonged to those 
tribes, exerting themselves, at the head of them, 
with all the spirit of emulation, behaved with so 
much vigour, that the enemy were put to flight, and 
driven back to their ships. But the Greeks per- 
ceiving that the barbarians, instead of sailing to the 
isles, to return to Asia, were driven in by the wind 
and currents towards Atticat, and fearing that 
Athens, unprovided for its defence, might become an 



* Tet he would not fight until his own proper day of ( 
mand came about, for fear that through any latent sparks of 
jealousy and envy, any of the generals should be led not to do 
their duty. 

f The Athenians and Plataeans fought with such obstinate 
▼alour on the right and left, that the barbarians were forced 
to fly on both sides. The Persians and Sacte, however, per- 
ceiving that the Athenian centre was weak, charged with such 
force, that they broke through it: this those on the right and 
left perceived, but did not attempt to succour it, till they had 
put to flight both the wings of the Persian army ; then bend- 
iiTg the points of the wings towards their own centre, they in- 
closed the hitherto victorious Persians, and out- them in pieces. 

;( It was reported in those times, that the Alcmeonidae en- 
couraged the Persians to make a-second attempt, by holding 
np, as they approached the shore, a shield for a signal. How- 
ever it was, the Persian fleet endeavoured to double the cape 
of Junium, with a view to surprise the city of Athens before 
the army could return. Herooot. 1. vi. c. 101, &c. 
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easy prey to them, marched home with nine tribes, 
and used such expedition, that they reached the 
city in one day *. 

Aristides was left at Marathoo with his own tribe, 
to guard the prisoners and the spoils ; and he did 
not disappoint the public opiniqn : for though there 
was much gold and silver scattered about, and rich 
garments and other booty in abundance were found 
in the tents and ships which they had taken, yet he 
neither had an inclination to touch any thing himself, 
nor permitted others to do it. But notwithstanding 
his care, some enriched themselves unknown to him : 
among whom was Callias the torch-bearer f* One 
of the barbarians happening to meet him in a private 
place, and probably taking him for a king, on ac- 
count of his long hair and the fillet which he wore J, 
prostrated himself before him ; and taking him by 
the hand, showed him a great quantity of gold that 
was hid in a well. But Callias, not less cruel than 
unjust, took away the gold,* and then killed the man 
that had given him information of it, lest he should 
mention the thing to others. Hence, they tell us, it 
was, that the comic writers called bis family Lac- 
fiopluH, i. e. enriched by the welly jesting upon the 
place from whence their founder drew hi^ wealth. 

The year following, Aristides was appointed to 
jthe office of Archon, which gave his name to that 

* From Marathon to Athens, is about forty miles. 

+ Torch bearers, styled in Greek deduchi, were persons de- 
ilicat^d to the service of the gods, and admitted even to the 
most sacred mysteries. Pausanias speaks of it as a ^reat hap- 
piness to a woman, that she had seen her brother, her husband, 
and her son, successively enjoy this office. 

f Both priests and kings wore fillets or diadems. It is 
well known, that in ancient times those two dignities were ge- 
nerally vested iu the same person ; and such nations as abo- 
lished the kingly office, kept the title of king for a person who 
ministered in the principal functions of the priesthood* 

p2 
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▼ear; though, according to Demetrius the Phalerean^ 
h6 wjis not Archoa till after the battle of Platsea, a 
little before his death. But in the public registers 
we find not any of the name of Aris tides in the list of 
Archons, after Xanthippides, in whose archonship 
MardouiuB was beaten at Plataea ; whereas his name 
is on record immediately after Phanippus*, who was 
Archon the same year that the battle wa^ gained at 
Marathon. 

Of all the virtues of Aristides, the people were 
most struck with his justice, because the public 
utility was the most promoted by it. Thus he, 
thouffh a poor man and a commoner, gained the 
royal and divine title of the Just, which kings and 
tyrants have never been fond of. It has been their 
ambition to be styled PoHarceti, takers of cities ; 
Ceranni, thunderbolts ; Nicanors, conquerors. Nay, 
some have chosen to be called Eagles and Vultuf^es^ 
preferring* the fame of power to that of virtue. Where- 
as the Diety himself, to whom they want to be com- 
pared, is distinguished by three things, immortality, 
power, and virtue ; and of these, virtue is the 
most excellent and divine. Por space and the ele- 
ments a^e everlasting, earthquakes, lightning, stoijms, 
and torrents have an amazing power ; but as for 
justice, nothing participates of that, without reason- 
^ ing and thinking on God. And whereas men enters 
tain three different sentiments with respect to the 
gods, namely, admiration, fear, and esteem, it should 
seem that they admire and think them happy hy rear 
son of their freedom from death and corruption, that 
they fear and dread them because of their power and 

* From the registers it appears, that Phanippus was Ar- 
chon in the third year of the seventy-second olympiad. It 
iVas therefore in this year that the battle of Marathon was 
foni^ht, four hundred and ninety years before the birth of 
Christ. 
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sovereignty^ and that they love, honour, and reve- 
rence them for their justice. Yet, though affected 
these three different ways, they desire only the two 
first properties of the Deity ; immortality which our 
nature will not admit of, and power which depends 
chiefly upon fortune ; while they foolishly neglect 
Tirtue, the only divine quality in their power ; not 
considering that it is justice alone, which makes 
the Ufe of those flourish most in prosperity and high 
stations, heavenly and divine, while injustice renders 
it groveling and brutal. 

Aristides at first was loved and respected for his 
surname oitheJiut^ and afterwards envied as much ; 
jthe. latter^ chiefly by the management of Themisto« 
cles, who gave it out among the people, that Aristi- 
des had abolished the courts of judicature, by draw- 
ing the arbitration of all causes to himself, and so was 
insensibly gaining sovereign power, though without 
guards and the other ensigns of it. The people, ele- 
vated with the late victory, thought themselves ca- 
pable of every thing, and the highest respect little 
enough for them. Uneasy therefore at finding that 
any one citizen rose to such extraordinary honour 
and distinction, they assembled at Athens from all 
the towns in Attica, and banished Aristides by the 
Ostracism; disguising their envy of his character 
under the specious pretence of guarding against 
tyranny. 

* For tlie Ostracism was not a punishment for crimes 
and misdemeanours, but was very decently called 
an humbling and lessening of some excessive influ- 
ence and power. In reality it was a mild gratification 
of envy ; for by this means, whoever was offended 
at the growing greatness of another, discharged his 
spleen, not in any thing cruel or inhuman, bijt only 
in voting a ten years banishment. But. when it once 
began to fall upon. mean and profligate persons, it. 
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was for ever after eDtirely laid aside ; Hyperbolos 
being the last that was exiled' by it. 

The reason of its turning upon such a, wretch was 
this. Alcibiades and Nicias, who were persons of 
the greatest interest in Athens, had each his party ; 
but perceiving that the people were going to proceed 
to the Ostracism, and that one of them was likely to 
suffer by it, they consulted together, and joining in- 
terests, caused it to fall upon Hyperbolus. Hereupon 
the people, full of indignation at finding this kind of 
punishment dishonoured and turned into ridicule, 
i^bolished it entirely. 

The Ostracism (to give a summary account of it) 
was conducted in the following manner. Every ci- 
tizen took a piece of a broken pot, or a shell, on 
which he wrote the name of the person he wanted 
to have banished, and carried it to a part of the 
market place that was enclosed witfi wooden rails. 
The magistrates then counted the number of the 
shells : and if it amounted not to six thousand, the 
Ostracism stood for nothing : If it did they sorted 
the shells, and the person whose name was found on 
the greatest number, was declared an exile for ten 
years, but with permission to enjoy his estate. 

At the ^lAe that Aristides was banished, when the 
people were inscribing the names on the shells, it 119 
reported that an illiterate burgher came to Aristides, 
whom he took for some ordinary person, and giving 
him his shell, desired him to write Aristides upooi 
it. The good man, surprised at the adventure, asked 
him, " Whether Aristides had ever injured him V* 
" No," said he, " nor do I even know him"; but it 
vexes me to hear him every where called the Just/* 
Aristides made no answer, but took the shell, and 
having written his own name upon it, returned it to 
the man. When he quitted Athens, he lifted up his 
haqds towards heaven, and agreeably to his charac- 
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ter^ made a prayer^ very different from that o^ 
Achilles; Damely, " That the people of Athens 
might never see the day, which should force them to 
vemember Aristides." 

Three years after, when Xerxes was passing 
through Thessaly and Boeotia by long marches to 
Attica, the Athenians reversed this decree, and by 
a public ordinance recalled all the exiles. The prin- 
cipal inducement was their fear of Aristides ; for 
they were apprehensive that he would join the ene- 
my, corrupt great part of the citizens, and draw them 
over to the interests of the barbarians. But they 
little knew the man. Before this ordinance of theirs, 
he had been exciting and encouraging the Greeks to 
defend their liberty ; and after it, when Themisto- 
cles was appointed to the command of the Adienian 
forces, he assisted him both with his person and 
cottnsel ; not disdaining to raise his worst enemy to 
the highest pitch of glory, for the public good. For 
when Eurybiades, the commander in chief, had re- 
solved to quit Salamis *, and before he could put his 
purpose into execution, the enemy's fleet, taking ad- 
vantage of the night, had surrounded the islands, and 
in a manner blocked up the straits, without any one's 
perceiving that the confederates were so hemmed in, 
Aristides sailed the same night from JBgina,^ and 
passed with the utmost danger through the Persian 
fleet. As soon as he reach^ the tent of Themisto- 
cles, he desired to speak with him in private, and 
then addressed him in these terms. " You and I, 
Themistocles, if we are wise, shall now bid adieu to 

* Eorybiades was for standing away for the gulf of Co- 
rinth, that he might be near the land army. ' But Themistoclet 
clearly saw, that in the straits of Salamis they c«uld fight the 
Persian fleet, which so Tastly superior in numbers, with much 
greater advantage than in the gulf of Corinth, where thcro 
was on open sea. 
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our TUQ aad childish disputes^ and enter upon a no« 
bier and more salutary contention, striving which of 
us shall contribute most to the preservation of Greece ; 
you, in doihg the duty of a general, and I in assisting 
you with my service and advice. I find that you 
alone have hit upon the best measures, in advising 
to come immediately to an engagement in the straits. 
Aiid though the allies oppose your design, the ene*- 
my promote it. For the sea on all sides is covered 
with their ships, so that the Greeks, whether they 
will or not, must come to action, and acquit them- 
selves like men, there being no room left for flight."' 

Themistocles answered, '* I could have wished, 
Aristides, that you had not been beforehand with me 
in this noble emulation ; but I will endeavour to out* 
do this happy beginning of yours by my future ac-* 
tions.'' At the same time he acquainted him with 
the stratagem he had contrived to ensnare the bar- 
barians *, and tben desired him to go and make it 
appear to Eurybiades, that there could be no safety 
for them without venturing a seafight there ; for he 
knew that Aristides had much greater influence over 
him than he. In the council of war assembled on 
this occasion, Cleocritus the Corinthian said to The- 
mistocles, " Your advice is not agreeable to Aristi- 
des, since he is here present and says nothing.'' 
*' You are mistaken," said Aristides, " for I should 
not have been silent, had not the counsel of Themis- 
tocles been the most eligible. And I now hold my 
peace, not out of regard to the man, but because I 
approve his sentiments." This, therefore, was what 
the Grecian officers fixed upon. 

Aristides then perceiving that the little island of 

♦ The stratagem was to send one to acquaint the enemy, 
that the Greeks were going to quit the straits of Salamis, and 
therefore if the Persians were desirous to crush them at once, 
they must fall npon them immediately before they dispersefl* 
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iPsyttalia, which lies in the straits over against Sa^ 
lamis, was full of the enemy's troops, put on board 
the small transports a number of the bravest and 
most resolute of his countrymen, and made a de- 
scent upon the island ; where he attacked the bar- 
barians with such fury that they were all cut to 
pieces, except some of the principal persons, who 
were made prisoners. Among the latter were three 
sons of Sandauce the king's sister, whom he sent 
immediately to Themistodes ; and it is said, that by 
the direction of Euphrantides the diviner, in pursu- 
ance of some oracle, they were all sacrificed to Bac- 
chus Omeetes, After this, Aristides placed a strong 
g«ard roond the island, to take notice of such as 
were driven ashore there, that so none of his friends 
might perish, nor any of the enemy escape. For 
about Psyttalia the battle raged the most*, and the 
greatest efforts were made; as appears from the tro- 
phy erected there. 

When the battle was over, Themistodes, by way 
of soundinff Aristides, said, "That great things 
were alreaay done, but greater still remained; for 
they might conquer Asia in Europe, by making all 
the sail they could to the Hellespont, to break down 
the bridge. But Arfstides , exclaimed against the 
proposal, and bade him think no more of it, but 
rather consider and inquire what would be the spee- 
diest method of driving the Persians out of Greece, 
lest, findinghimself shut up with such immense forces, 
and no way left to escape, necessity might bring 
him to fight with the most desperate courage. 
Hereupon, Themistodes sent to Xerxes the second 
time, by the Eunuch Amaces, one of the prisoners t, 

• The «battle of SaUunis ^as fooght in the year before 
Christ 48a 

f This expedient answered two purposes. By it he drove 
the king of Persia ont of Europe i and in- appearance con- 
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to acquaint him privately, that the/ Greeks were 
strongly inclined to make the best of their way to 
the Hellespont, to destroy the bridee which be bad 
left there ; but that in order to save his royaV person, 
Themistocles was using his best endeavours to dis- 
suade them from it. Xerxes, terrified at this news, 
made all possible haste to the Hellespont ; leaving 
Mardonius behind him with the land forces, consist* 
ing of three hundred thousand of his best troops. 

In the strength of such an army Mardonius was 
very formidable ; and the fears of the Greeks were 
heightened by his menacing' letters, which were in 
this style : ''At sea in your wooden towers you 
have defeated landmen, unpractised at the oar ; but 
there are still the wide plains of Thessaly and 
the fields of Boeotia, where both horse and foot may 
fight to the best advantage." To the Athenians he 
wrote in particular, being authorized by the king to 
assure them, that their city should be rebuilt, large 
sums bestowed upon them, and the sovereignty of 
Greece put in their hands, if they would take no far- 
ther share in the war *, 

As soon as the Lacedaemonians had intelligence 
of these proposals, they ^ere greatly alarmed, and 
sent Ambassadors to Athens, to entreat the p^of^e 
to send their wives and children to Sparta t> and to 
accept from them what was necessary for tbe sup- 
ftn'ed an obligation upon him, which might be remembered to 
the advantage of Themistocles, when he came to have occa- 
sion for it. 

* He made these proposals by Alexander, king of Mace- 
don, who delivered them in a se^ speech. 

f They did not propose to the Athenians to send their wives 
and children to Sparta, but only. offered to maintain them 
during the war. They observed, that the original quarrel 
was between the Persians and Atiienians: that, the litheniaiu 
were always wont to be the foremost in the cause of liberty : 
and that ihere was no reason to believe the Penians would 
observe any terms with a people they hated; 
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port of such as were in years : for the Athenians 
having lost both their city and their country, were 
certainly in great distress. Yet when they had 
heard what ti^e ambassadors had to say, they gave 
them such an answer, by the direction of Aristides, 
as can never be sufficiently admired. They said, 
*' They could easily forgive their enemies for think- 
ing that every thing was to be purchased with silrer 
and gold, because they had no idea of any thing 
inore excellent : but they could not help being dis- 
pleased that the Lacedaemonians should regard only 
their present poverty and distress, and, forgetful of 
their virtue and magnanimity, call upon them to 
fight for Greece for the paltry consideration of a 
supply of provisions." Aristides having drawn up 
his answer in the form of a decree, and called all 
the ambassadors to an audience in full assembly, 
bade ttiose of Sparta tell the Lacedaemonians, That 
the people of Athens wovld not tahe all the gold either 
obofoe or under ground for the liberties of Greece. 

As for those of Mardonius, he pointed to the sun, 
and told them, '* As long as this luminary shines, 
so long will the Athenians carry on war iprith the Per- 
sians for- their country which been has laid waste, 
and for their temples which have been profaned and 
burned.^' He likewise procured an order, that the 
priests should solemnly execrate all that should dare 
to propose an embassy to the Medes, or talk of de- 
serting the alliance of Greece. 

When Mardonius had entered Attica the second 
time, the Athenians retired again to Salamis. And 
Aristides, who on that occasion went ambassador 
to Spavta, complained to the Lacedaemonians of 
their delay and neglect in abandoning Athens once 
more to the barbarians ; and pressed uiem to hasten 
to the succour of that part of Greece which was not 
yet fallen into the enemy's hands. The' I^phori 

VOL. III. Q 
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gave him the heaHng *, but seemed attentive to iuh 
thing but mirth and diversion, for it was the festival 
of Hyacinlhus f. At night, however, they selected 
five thousand Spartans, with orders to take each 
seven helots with him, and to march before morning, 
unknown to the Athenians. When Aristides came 
to make his remonstrances again, they smiled, and 
told him, ''That he did but trifle or dream, since 
their army was at that time as fiatr as Orestium, on 
their march against the foreigners," for so the Laoe-* 
daemonians called the barbarians. Aristides told 
them, '* It was not a time to jest, or to put their 
stratagems in practice upon their friends, but on 
their enemies.'* This is the account Idomeneus gives 
of the matter ; but in Aristides's decree, Ciraon, 
Xanthippus, and Myronides are said to have gone 
upon the embassy, and not Aristides. 

Aristides, however, was appointed to command 
the Athenians in the battle that was expected, and 
marched with eight thousand foot to Plataea. There 
Pausanias, who was commander in chief of all the 
confederates, joined him with his Spartans, and the 
other Grecian troops arrived daily in great numbers. 
The Persian army which was encamped along the 
river Asopas, occupied an immense tract of ground: 
and they had fortified a spot ten furlongs square, for 
their baggage and other things of value. 

In the Grecian army there was a diviner of Elis, 
named Tisamenus t, who foretold certain victory to 

* They put off their answer from time to time, antil they 
Had gained ten days; in which time they finished the wall 
across the Isthmus, which secured them against the barbariaos. 

+ Among the Spartans the feast of Hyacynthus lasted three 
days ; the first and last were days of sorrow and moarning for 
Hyacinthus^s death, but the second was a day of rejoicing, 
celebrated with all manner of diversions. 

f The oracle having promised Tisamenus five great victo- 
ries ; the Lacedasmonians were desirous of having bim for 
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Pausaoias and the Greeks io geDeral, if they did not 
attack the enemy, but stood only upon the defen- 
siTe. And Aristides, having sent to Delphi, to inquire 
of the oracle, received this answer : " The Atheni- 
ans shall be victorious, if they address their prayers 
to Jupiter, to Juno of Cithaeron, to Pan, and to the 
nymphs Sphragitides* ; if they sacrifice to the he« 
roes Androcrates, Leucon, Pisander, Democrates, 
Bypsion, Actaeon, and Polydius ; and if they fight 
only in their own country, on the plain, of the Eleu- 
sinian Ceres and of Proserpine." This oracle per- 
plexed Aristides not a little. For the heroes to 
whom he was commanded to sacrifice were the an- 
cestors of the Plataeans, and the cave of the nymphs 
Sphragitides in one of the summits of mount Cith- 
aeron, opposite the quarter where the sun sets in the 
summer ; and it is said, in that cave there was for- 
merly an oracle, by which many who dwelt in those 
parts were inspired, and therefore called Nympho- 
lepti. On the other hand, to have the promise of 
Tictory only on condition of fighting in their own 
country, on the plain of the Eleusinian Ceres, was 
calling the Athenians back to Attica, and removing 
the seat of war. 

In the mean time Arimnestus, general of the 
Plataeans, dreamed that Jupiter the Preserver asked 
him, *' What the Greeks had determined to do V^ 
To which he anwered, " To-morrow they will de- 

theii* diviner, but he demanded to be admitted a citizen of 
Sparta, which was refused at first. However, upon the ap- 
proach of the Persians, be -obtained that privilege both for 
liimself and his brother Hegias. This would scarce have bee» 
worth mentioQiog, bad not those two been the only strangerg 
that were ever made citizens of Sparta, 

« The nymphs of mount Cithaeron were called Sphragitides 
from the cave Spbragi(lion, which probably had its name from 
the silence observed in it by the persons who went thither to 
be inspired ; silence being deicribed by $9aUng the lips. 
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camp and inarch to Eleusis, to fight the barbarians 
there, agreeable to the oracle/' The ffod replied, 
*' they quite mistake jts meaning ; for the place in- 
tended by the oracle is in the environs of Plataea, 
and if they seek for it, they will find it." The matter 
being so clearly revealed to Arimnestus, as soon as 
he awoke he sent for the oldest and most experi- 
enced of his countrymen ; and having advised with 
tbem and made the best inquiry, he K>und that. near 
Husias, at the foot of mount Cithseron, there was an 
ancient temple called the temple of the Eleusinian 
Ceres and of Proserpine. He immediately conduct- 
ed Aristides'to the place, which appeared to be very 
commodious for drawing up an army of foot, that 
was deficient in cavalry, because the bottom of 
mount Cith»ron extending as far as the temple, made 
the extremities of the field on that side inaccessible 
to the horse. In that place was also the chapel of 
the hero Androcrates, quite covered with thick 
bushes and trees. And that nothing might be want- 
ing to fulfil the oracle, and confirm their hopes of 
victory, the Platseans resolved, at the motion of 
Arimnestus, to remove their boundaries between 
their country and Attica, and, for the sake of 
Greece, to make a grant of those lands to the Athe- 
nians, that, according to the oracle, they might fight 
An their own territories. This generosity of the Pla- 
taeans gained them so much renown, that many 
years after, when Alexander had conquered Asia, 
he ordered the waMs of Plataea to be rebuilt, and 
proclamation to be made by an herald at the Olym- 
pic games, " That the king granted the Plataeans 
this favour on account of their virtue and generosity. 
In giving up their lands to the Greeks in the Persian 
war, and otherwise behaving with the greatest vi- - 
gour and spirit." 

When the confederates came to have their several 
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posts assigned them, there was a great dispute be- 
tween the Tegetee and the Athenians ; the Tegetae 
insisting, that, as the Lacedaemonians were posted 
in the right wing, the left belonged to them, and in 
support of their claim, setting forth the gallant ac- 
tions pf their ancestors. As the Athenians expressed 
great indignation at this, Aristides stepped forward 
and said, '' The tin^e will not permit us to contest 
with the Tegetae the renown of their ancestors and 
their personal bravery : but to the Spartans and to 
the rest of |he Greeks we say, that tue post neither 
gives valour nor takes it away : and whatever post 
you assign us, we will endeavour to do honour to it, 
and take care to reflect no disgrace upon our former 
achievements. For we are not come hither to quar- 
rel with our allies, but to fight our enemies ; not to 
make encomiums upon our forefathers, but to ap- 
prove our own courage in the cause of Greece. And 
the battle 'will soon show what value our country 
should set oh every state, every general, and private 
man.*' After this speech, the council of war declared 
in favour of the Athenians, and gave them the com-; 
mand of the left wing. 

While the fate of Greece was in suspense, the 
affairs of the Athenians were in a very dangerous 
posture. For those of the best families and fortunes^ 
being reduced by the war, and seeing their autho- 
rity in the state and their distinction gone with their 
wealth, and others rising to honours and employ- 
' ments, assembled privately in a house ^at Plataea, 
and conspired to abolish the democracy ; and, if that 
did not succeed, to ruin all Greece, and betray it to ' 
the barbarians.. When Aristides got intelligence of 
the conspiracy thus entered into in the camp, and 
found that numbers were corrupted, he was greatly 
alarmed at its happening at such a crisis, and unre- 
solved at first how to proceed. At length he deter- 

Q2 
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mined neither to leave the matter uninquired into, 
nor yet to sift it thoroughly, because he knew not 
how far the contagion had spread, and thought it ad- 
visable to sacrifice justice, in some degree, to the 
public good, by forbearing to prosecute many that 
were guilty. He, therefore, caused eight persons 
only to be apprehended, and of those eight no more 
than two, who were most guilty, to be proceeded 
against, ^schines of Lampra, and Agesias of Ac- 
ham% ; and even tkeif made their escape daring the 
prosecution. As for the rest he discharged them, 
and gave them, and all that were concerned in the 
plot, opportunity to recover their spirits and change 
their sentiments, as they might imagine that nothing 
was made out against them : but he admonished 
them at the same time, '< That the battle was die 
great tribunal, where they might clear thenpselves of 
the charge, and show that they had never followed 
any counsels but such as were just and useful to 
their country.'' 

After this*, Mardonius, to make a trial of the 
Greeks, ordered his cavalry, in which he was strong- 
est, to skirmish with them. The Greeks were all en- 
camped at the foot of mount Cithaelron, in strong and 
stony places; except the Megarensians, who, to 
the number of three thousand, were posted on the 
plain, and by this means suffered much by the ene- 
my's horse, who charged them on every side. Un- 
able io stand against such superior numbers, they 
despatched a messenger to Pausanias, for assistance. 

* The battle of Plataea was fought in the year before Christ 
479, the year after that of Salamis. Hereodotos was then 
about nine or ten years old, and had his accounts from persons 
that were present in the battle. And he informs us, that the 
circumstance here related by Plutarch happened before the 
Greeks left their camp at Erythrae, in order to x encamp 
round to Plataea, and before the contest between the Trgetaa 
juid. the Athenians. Lib. iz. 29, SO; &c. 
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PaiisaDias bearing thar ^request, and seeing the oamp 
of the Megarensians darkened with the shower of 
darts and arrows, and that they were forced to con^ 
tract themselves within a narrow compass, was at a 
loss what to resolve on ; for he knew that his heavy- ' 
armed Spartans were not fit to act againiM; cavalry. 
He endeavoured, therefore, to awaken the emulation 
of the generals and other officers that were about 
him, that they might make it a point of honour vo- 
luntarily to undertake the defence and succour of the 
Megarensians. But they all declined it, except Aris- 
tides, who made an offer of his Athenians, and gave 
immediate orders tp Olympiodorus, one of the most 
aptive of his officers, to advance with his select band 
of three hundred men and some archers intermixed. 
They were all ready in a moment, and ran to attack 
liie barbarians. Masistius, general of the Persian 
horse, a man distinguished for his strength and grace- 
ful mien, no sooner saw them advancing, tb|m he spur- 
red his horse against them. The Athenians received 
him with great firmness, and a sharp conflict ensued ; 
for they considered this as a specimen of the success 
of the whole battle. At last Masistius's horse was 
wounded with an arrow, and threw his rider, whocould 
not recover himself because of the weight of his ar- 
mour, nor yet be easily slain by the Athenians that 
strove which should do it first, because not only his 
body and his head, but his legs and arms, were co^ 
vered with plates of gold, brass, and iron. Bat the 
vizor of his helmet leaving part of his face open, one 
of them pierced him in the eye with tlie statff of hb 
spear,, and so dispatched him. The Persians then 
left tlie body, and fled. 

The importance of this achievement appeared to 
'the Greeks, not by the number of their enemies ly- 
ing dead upon the field, for that was but small, but 
by the mourning of the barbarians, who^ in their grief 
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for Masistius* cot off their hair, and the manes of 
their horses and mules, and filled all the plain widi 
their cries and groans/ as having lost the man that 
was next to Mardonius in courage and authority. 

After this engagement with the Persian cavalry, 
both sides forbore the combat a long time ; fot the 
diviners, from the entrails of the victims, equally as- 
sured the Persians and the Greeks of victory, if they 
stood Upon the defensive, ai^d threatened a total de- 
feat to the aggressors. But at length Mardonius, 
seeing but a few days provision left, and that the 
Grecian forces increased daily by thearrival of fresh 
troops, grew uneasy at the delay, and resolved to 
pass the Asopus next morning by break of day, and 
fall upon the Geeks, whom he hoped to find un* 
prepared* For this purpose he gave his orders over 
night. But at midnight a man on horseback softly 
approached the Grecian camp, and addressing him* 
self to the sentinels, bade tnem call Aristides the 
Athenian general to him. Aristides came imme- 
diately, and the ^unknown person said, " I am Alex- 
ander, king of Macedon, who, for the friendship 
I bear you, have exposed myself to the greatest 
dangers, to prevent your fighting under the disad- 
vantage of a surprise. For Mardonius will give 
you battle to-morrow ; not that he is induced ta it 
by any well grounded hope or prospect of success, 
but by the scarcity of provisions ; for the soothsay- 
ers by their ominous sacrifices and ill boding oracles 
endeavour to divert him from it ; but necessity forces 
him either to hazard a battle, or to sit still, and see his 
army perish through want." Alexander, having thus 
opened himself to Aristides, desired him to take no- 
tice and avail himself of the intelligence, but not to 
communicate it to any other person*; Aristides how- 

* According to Herodotus, Alexander had eztepted I^a- 
santasout of this charge of secrecy ^ and this ib most probable^ 
becatue Pausanias was commander in chief. 
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ever thought it wrong to conceal it from Pausanias^ 
who was commander in chief: but he promised 
not to mention the thing to any one besides, until 
after the batde ; arid assured him at the same time, 
that if the Greeks proved victorious, the whole army 
should be acquainted with this kindness and glori- 
ous daring conduct of Alexander. 

The king of Macedon, having despatched this af- 
fair, returned, and Aristides went immediately to the 
tent of Pausanias, and laid the whole before him ; 
whereupon the other officers were sent for, and or- 
dered to put the troops under arms, and have^em 
ready for battle. At the same time, a<;cording to 
Herodotus, Pausanias informed Aristides of his de- 
sign to alter the disposition of the army, by remov- 
ing the Athenians from the left wing to the right, and 
setting them to oppose the Persians ; against whom 
they would act witn the more bravery, because they 
had made proof of their manner of fighting, and with 
greater assurance of success, because they had al- 
ready succeeded. As for the left wing, which would 
have to do with those Greeks that had embraced 
the Median interest, he intended to command there 
himself*. The other Athenian officers tihought Pau- 
sanias carried it with a partial and high band, in 
moving them up and down, like so many helots, at 
his pleasure, to face the boldest of the enemy s 
troops, while he left the rest of the confederates in 
their posts. But Aristides told them, they were un- 
der a great mistake. ** You contended,'' said he, 
** a few days ago with the Tegetse for the command 
of the left winff, and valued yourselves upon the 
preference; and now when th^ Spartans voluntarily 

♦ Herodotus says the contrary; namely, that all the Athe- 
nian officers were ambitious of that post, but did not thinli 
proper to propose U for fear of disoblisiog the Spartans. 
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offer you tbe right, wing, which is in effect giTing up 
to you the command of the whole army, you are 
neither pleased with the honour, nor sensible of the 
advantage of not being obliged to- fight against your 
countrymen and those who have me same origin 
with youy but against barbarians your natural ene- 
mies. 

Th^se words had such an effect upon the Athe* 
niansy that they readily agreed to change posts 
with the Spartans, and nothing was heard among 
them but mutusd exhortations to act with bravery. 
They observed, " That the enemy brought neither 
better arms nor bolder hearts than they had at Ma« 
rathon, but eame with the same bows, the same 
embroidered vests and profusion of gold, the same « 
effeminate bodies, and the same unmanly souls. For 
our part, continued they, we have the same weapons 
and strength of body, together with additional spirits 
from our victories ; and we do not, like them, figjbt 
for a tract of land or a single city, but for the tro- 
phies of Marathon and Salamis, that the people of 
Athens, and not Miltiades and fortune, may have 
the glory of them.'' 

While they were thus encouraging each other, they 
hastened to their new post. But the Thebans being 
informed of it by deserters, sent and acquainted 
Mardonius; who, either out of fear of the Athe- 
pians, or from an ambition to try his strength with 
the Lacedaemonians, immediately moved Ibe Per- < 
sians to his right wing, and the Greeks that were of 
his party, to the left, opposite to the Athenians. 
This change in the disposition of the enemy's army 
being known, Pausanias made another movement, 
and passed to the right; which Mardonius perceiv- 
ing, returned to the left, and so still faced the Lace- 
daemonians. Thus the day passed without any ac- ^ 



tioD at all. In the evening the Grecians held a 
council of war, in which they determined to decamp^ 
aod take possession of a place more commodious for 
water, because the springs of their present camp 
were disturbed and spoiled by the enemy's horse. 

When night was come % and the officers began to 
march at the head of their troops to the place marked 
out for a new camp, the soldiers followed unwillingly, 
and cojild not without great difficulty be kept to^ 
gether; for they were no sooner out of their first 
entrenchments^ than many of them made off to the 
city of Plataea, and either dispersing there, or pitch- • 
iDg their tents without any regard to discipline, were 
ID the utmost confusion. It happened that the La- 
cedsemonians alone were left behind, though against 
thdr will. For Amompharetus, an intrepid man, 
who liad long been eager to engage, and uneasy to 
see the battle so often put off and delayed, plainly 
called this decampment a disgraceful flight, and de- 
clared, " He would not quit his post, but remain 
there with his troops, and stand it out against Mar- 
donius." And when Pausanias represented to him, 
that this measure was taken in pursuance of the 
counsel and determination of the confederates, he 
took up a large stone with both his hands, and 
throwing it at Pausanias's feet, said, " This is my 
ballot for a battle ; and I despise the timid counsels 
and resolves of others." Pausanias was at a loss . 
what to do, but at last sent to the Athenians who by 
this time were advancing, and desired them to halt 
a little, that they might all proceed in a body: at 
the sam^ time he marched with the rest of the troops 

* On this occasion Mardonias did not fail to in^t Arta-* 
bazas, reproacbing him with his cowardly prudence, and the 
false notfion he had conceived of the Lacadasinonians, who, * 
aft he preteiided, never fled before the enemy. 
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towards Platiea, hoping by that means ta draw 

Amompfaaretus after him. 

By tois time it was day, and Mardonius*, who 
was not ignorant that the Greeks had tjuitted thehr 
camp, put his army in order of battle, and bore 
down upon the Spartans ; the barbarians setting up 
such shouts, and clanking their arms in such a man- 
ner, as if they expected to hav&only the plundering 
of fugitives, and not a battle. And indeed it was 
like to have been so. For though Pausanias, upon 
seeing this motion of Mardonius, stopped, and or- 
dered every one to his post, yet either confused with 
his resentmelit against Amompharetus, or with the 
sudden attack of the Persians, he forgot to give his 
troops the word : and for that reason they neither 
engaged readily, nor in a body, but continued scat- 
tered in small parties, even after the fight was begun. 

Pausanias in the mean time offered sacrifice ; but 
seeing no auspicious tokens, he conamanded the La- 
cedaemonians to lay down their shields at their feet, 
and to stand still, and attend his orders, without op- 
posing the enemy. After this he offered other sacri- 
fices, the Persian cavalry still advancing. They 
were now within bow-shot, and some of the Spar- 
tans were wounded : among whom was Callicrates^ 

* Having passed the Asopus, he came up with the Lace- 
dflemoDiaos and Tegetae, who were separated from the body of 
the army^ to the number of fifty*three thousand. PausaDias, 
finding himself thus attacked by the whole Persian army, de)- 
Bpatched a messenger to acquaint the Athenians, who had 
taken another route, with the danger he was iff. The Athe- 
nians immediately put themselves on their march to succour 
their distressed allies f but were attacked, and, to their great 
regret, prevented byj those Greeks who sided writh the Per- 
•ians. The battle being thus fought in two diflferent places, 
the Spartans were the first who broke intct the centre of the 
Persian army, and, after a most obstinate resistance, put them 
tb flight. \ '^ 
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a mad that for size and beauty exceeded the whole 
army. This brave soldier being shot with an aitow, 
and ready to expire, said, " Be did not lament his 
death, because he came out resolved to shed his 
blood for Greece ; but he was sorry to die without 
having once 4rawn his sword. against the enemy.'' 

If the terror of this situation was great, the 
steadiness and patience of the Spartans was wonder- 
ful : for they made no defence against the enemy's 
charge, but, waiting the time of heaven and their 
general, suffered themselves to be wounded and 
slain in their ranks. 

Some say, that, as Pausanias was sacrificing and 
praying at a little distance from the lines, certain 
Lydians coming suddenly upon him, seized and 
scattered the sacred utensils, and that Pausanias 
and those about him, having no weapons, drove them 
away with rods and scourges. And they will have 
it to be in imitation of this assault of the Lydians, 
that they celebrate a festival at Sparta now, in which 
boys are scourged round the altar, and which con- 
cludes with a march called the Lydian rnarch, 

Pausanias, extremely afflicted at these circum- 
stances, while the priest offered sacrifice upon sacri- 
fice, turning towards the temple of Juno, and with 
tears trickling from his eyes and uplifted hands, 
prayed to that goddess the protectress of Cithspron, 
and to the other tutelar deities of the Plat^Bans, 
" That if the fates had not decreed that the Grecians 
should conquer, they might at least be permitted to 
sell their lives dear, and show the enemy by their 
deeds, that they had brave men and experienced 
soldiers to deal with.'' 

The very moment that Pausanias was uttering this 
prayer, the tokens so much desired appeared in the 
victim, and the diviners announced him victory. 
Orders were immediately given the whole army to 

VOL. III. R 
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come to action, and the Spartan phalanx all at once 
had the appearance of some fierce animal, erecting 
his bristles, and preparing to exert his strengdi. 
The barbarians then saw clearly that they had to do 
with men who were ready to spill the last drop of 
their blood : and therefore covering themselves with 
their targets, shot their arrows against the Lacedae- 
monians. The Lacedaemonians moving forward in a 
close compact body, fell upon the Persians, and 
forcing their targets from them, directed their pikes 
against their £aces and breasts, and brought many of 
them to the ground. However, when they were 
down, they continued to give proofs of their strength 
and courage ; for they laid hold on the pikes with 
their naked hands and broke them ; and then spring- 
ing up betook themselves to their swords and battle 
axes, and wresting away their enemies shields and 
grappling close with them, made a long and obsti- 
nate resistance. 

The Athenians all this while stood still, expectiog 
the Lacedasmonians ; but when the noise of tne> bat- 
tle reached them, and an officer, as we are told, de- 
spatched by Pausanias gave them account that the 
engagement was begun, they hastened to his assist- 
ance : and as they were crossing the plain towards 
the place where the noise was heard, the Greeks who 
sided with the enemy, pushed agiunst them. As 
soon as Aristides- saw them, he advanced a consi- 
derable way before his troops, and calling out to 
them with all his force, conjured them by the gods 
of Greece, '* To renounce this impious war, and not 
oppose the Athenians who v^ere running to the suc- 
cour of those that were now the first to hazard their 
lives for the safety of Greece." But finding that* 
instead of hearkening to him, they' approached in a 
hostile manner, he quitted his design of going to as- 
sist the Lacedaemonians, and joined battle with 
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these Greeks, who were about five thousand in num- 
ber. But the greatest part soon gave way and re* 
treated, especially when they heard that the barba- 
rians were put to flight. The sharpest part of thiis 
action is said to have been with the Thebans; 
anaong whom the first in quality and power, having 
embraced the Median interest, by their au&ority 
carried out the common people against their inclina* 
tion. 

The battle, thus divided into two parts, the Lace- 
daemonians first broke and routed the Persians ; and 
Mardonius * himself was slain by a Spartan named 
Arimnestus f, who broke his skull with a stone, as 
the oracle of Amphiaraus had foretold him. For 
Mardonius had sent a Lydiah to consult this oracle, 
and at the same dme a Carian to the cave of Tro- 
phonius X, The priest of Trophoniiis answered the 
Carian in his own language : but the Lydian, as he 
slept in the temple of Amphiaraus §, thought he saw 
a nunister of the god approach him, who commanded 
him to be gone, and, upon his refusal, threw a great 
stone at his head, so that he believed himself killed 
by the blow. Such is the account we have of that 



• Mardonius, mounted on a white horse, signalized himself 
greatly, and, at the bead of a thousand chosen men, killed a 
great number of the enemy; but when he fell, the whole Per- 
sian army was easily routed. 

+ In some copies he is called Diamnestus. Arimnestos wat 
general of the Plataeans. 

{ The oaire of Trophonius was near the city of Labadia in 
Bceotia, abore Delphi. Mardonius had sent to consult, not 
only this oracle, but alqiost all the other oracles in the country, 
80 restless and uneasy was he about the event of the war. 

§ Amphiaraus, in his lifetime, bad been a great interpreter 
of dreams, and therefore, after his death, gave his oracles by 
dreams : for which purpose those that consulted him, slept in 
his temple, pn the skin of a ram, which they had sacrificed to 
him. 
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The barbarians, flying before the 8partans, were 
pursued to their camp which they had fortified with 
wooden wall^. And soon after the Athenians 
routed the Thebans, killing three hundred persons of 
the first distinction on the spot. Just as the Thebans 
began to give way, news was brought that the bar- 
barians were shut up and besieged in t|^eir wooden 
fortification ; the Atnenians, therefore, suffering thh 
Greeks to escape, hastened to assist in the siege ; 
and finding that the Lacedaemonians, unskilled in 
the storming of walls, made but a slow progress, 
they attacked and took the camp *, with a orodigious 
slaughter of the enemy. For it is said tnat out of 
three hundred thousand men, only forty 'thousand 
escaped with Artabazusf: whereas of those that 
fought in the cause of Greece, no more were slain 
than one thousand three hundred and sixty ; among 
whom where fifty-two Athenians, all, according to 
Clidemus, of the tribe of Aiantis, which greatly dis- 
tinguished itself in that action. And therefore, by 
order of. the Delphic oracle, the Aiantidae offered a 
yearly sacrifice of thanksgiving for the victory to the 
nymphs Sphragitides, having the expense defrayed 
out of the treasury. The^ Lacedaemonians lost 
ninety-one, and the Tegetae sixteen. But it is sur- 
prising, that Herodotus should say that these were 
the only Greeks that engaged the barbarians, and 
that no other were concerned in the action. For 

♦ The spoil was immense, consisting of vast sums of money, 
of gold and silver cups, vessels, tables, bracelets, rich beds, 
and all sorts of furniture. They gave the tenth of all to Pau- 
sanias. 

i Artabazus, who, from Mardonius's imprudent condoct, 
had but too well foreseen them isfortune that befell him, after 
having distinguished himself in the engagement, made a timely 
retreat with the forty thousand men he commanded, arrived 
safe at Byzantium, and from thence passed over into Asia. 
Beside these, only three thousand men escape^, 

Herodot. 1. iz. c. 31 — 09. 
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both the number of the slain and the monnments 
show, that it was the common achievement of the 
confederates ; and the altar erected on that occasion 
would qot have had the following inscrif^tion, if only 
three states had engaged, and the rest had sai 
still: 

The Greekv their country freed, the Persiaoi slain. 
Have rear'd this altar on the glorious field. 
To freedom's patron, Joye 

This battle was fought on the fourth of Boedro- 
mion [September] according to the Athenian way 
of reckoning ; but, according to the Boeotian com- 
putation, on the twenty-foui& of the month Pane- 
mu9. And on that day there is still a general as- 
sembly of the Greeks at Plateea^ and the Plataeans 
sacrifice to Jupiter the deliverer, for the victory. 
Nor is this difference of days in the Grecian months 
to be wondered at, since even now, when the science 
of astronomy is so much improved, the months be* 
gin and end differently in different places. 

This victory went near to be the ruin of Greece. 
For the Athenians, .unwilling to allow the Spartans 
the honour of the day, or to consent that they should 
erect the trophy, would have referred it to the deci^ 
aion of the sword, had not Aristides taken great 
pains to explain the matter, and pacify the other 
g^enerals, particularly Leocrates and My ronides ; and 
persuading them to leave it to the judgment of the 
Greeks. A council was called accordingly, in which 
Theogiton gave it as his opinion, '* That those two 
states should give up the palm to a third, if they 
desired to prevent a civil war." Then Cleocritus the 
Corinthian rose up, and it was expected he would set 
forth the pretensions of Corinth to the prize of va- 
lour, as the city next in dignity to Sparta and Athens; 
but they were most agreeably surprised when they 

r2 
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foimd that he spoke in behalf of the Plataeans, and 
proposedy " That all disputes laid aside, the palm 
should be adjudged to them, since neither of the 
contending parties could be jealous of them/' Aris- 
tides was the first to give up the point for the Athe- 
nians, and then Pausanias did the same for the 
Lacedaemonians *. 

The confederates thus reconciled, eighty talents 
were «et apart for the Plataeans, with which they 
built a temple, and erected a statue to Minerva ; 
adorning V the temple with paintings, which to this 
day retain their original beauty and lustre. Both 
the Lacedaemonians and Athenians erected trophies 
separately; and sending to consult the oracle at 
Delphi, about the sacrifice they were to offer, they 
were directed by Apollo, *' To build an altar to Ju- 
piter the deliverer, but not to offer any sacrifice upon 
It till they had extinguished all the fire in the coun- 
try (because it had been polluted by the barbarians), 
and supplied themselves with pure fire from the com- 
mon altar at Delphi." Hereupon the Grecian gene- 
rals went all over the country, and caused the fires 
to be put out; and Euchidas aPlataean, undertaking 
to fetch fire, with all imaginable speed, from the al- 
tar of the god, went to Delphi, sprinkled and purified 
himself there with water, put a crown of laurel on 
his head, took fire from the altar, and then hastened 
back to Plataea, where he arrived before sunset, thus 
performing a journey of a thousand furlongs in one 
day. But having saluted his fellow-citizens, and de- 
livered the fire, he fell down on the sjiot, and pr^ 
sently expired. The Plataeans carried him to the 

♦ As to individuals, when they came to determine which 
bad behaved with most courage, they all gave judgment in fa- 
vour of Aristodemus, who was the only one that had saved 
himself at Thermopylae, and now wiped off the blemish of his 
ft)rmer conduct by a glorious death. 
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temple of Diana, surnamed Eucleia, and bdried him 
there, patting this short inscription on his tomb : 

Here lies Euchidas, who went to Delphi, and returned th« 
same day. 

As for Eucleia, the generality believe her to be 
Diana, and call her by that name ; but some say, 
she was daughter to Hercules, and Myrto tlie 
daughter of Menoeceus, and sister of Patroolus; 
and that dying a virgin, she had divine honours paid 
her by the Boeotians and Leocrians. For in the 
market-place of every city of theirs she has a statue 
and an altar, where persons of both sexes that are 
betrothed offer sacrifice before marriage. 
' In the first general assembly of the Greeks after 
this victory, Aristides proposed a decree, " That 
deputies from all the states of Greece should meet 
annually at Plataea, to sacrifice to Jupiter the deli- 
verer, and that every fifth year they should cefebrate 
the games of liberty ; that a general levy should be 
made through Greece of ten thousand foot, a thou- 
sand horse, and a hundred ships, for the war against 
the barbarians: and that the Plataeans should be 
exempt, being set apart for the service of the god, 
to propitiate him in behalf of Greece, and conse- 
quently their persons to be esteemed sacred.'* 

These articles passing into a law, the Flataeans 
undertook to celebrate the anniversary of those, that 
were slain and buried in that place, and they con- 
tinue it to this day. The ceremony is as follows : 
On the sixteenth day of Maimacterion, [Novemberl 
which with the Boeotians is the month Alalcomenitis, 
the procession begins at break of day, preceded by 
a trumpet which sounds the signal of battle. Then 
follow several chariots full of garlands and branches 
of myrtle, and next to the chariots is led a black 
bull. Then come some young men that are free- 
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born, carrying vessels full of vrine and milk, for the 
libatians, and craets of oil and perfumed essences ; 
no slave being allowed to have any share in this ce- 
remony, sacred to the memory of men that died for 
liberty. The procession closes with the Archon of 
Platasa, who at other times is not allowed either to 
touch iron, or to wear any garments but a white one; 
but, that day, he is clothed with a purple robe, and 
girt with a sword ; and carrying in his hand a water- 
pot, taken out of the public hall, he walks through 
the midst of the city to the tombs. Then he takes 
water in the pot out of a fountain, and, with his own 
hands, washes the little pillars of the monuments t, 
and rubs them with essences. After this he kills the 
bull upon a pile of wood; and having made bis sup- 
p|ication« to the terrestrial Jupiter f and Mercury, 
he invited those brave men who fell in the cause of 
Greece, to the funeral banquet, and the steams of 
blood. Last of all, he fills a bowl with wine, and 
pouring it out he says, ** I present this bowl to the 
men who died for the liberty of Greece.** Such is 
the ceremony still observed by the Flataeans. 

When the Athenians were ^returned home, Aris- 
tides observing that they used their utmost endea- 
vours to make the government entirely democratical, 
considered, on one side, that the people deserved 
some attention and respect, on account of their gal- 
lant behaviour; and, on the other, that being elated 

• It appears from an epi^raa of Gallimacbas, that it was 
cttstomary to place little pillars upon the moDuments, which 
the friends of the deceased perfumed with essences, and 
crowned with fiowersb 

+ The terrestrial Jupiter is Pluto, who, as well as the celes- 
tial, had his Mercury, or else borrowed the messeng:er of the 
gods of his brother. To be sure, there might be as well two 
Mercuries, as two Jupiters ; but the conducting of souls to the 
shades below, is reckoned part of the oflSce of that Mercury 
who waits upon the Jupiter of the skies. 
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with their victories, it would be difficult to force them 
to depart from their purpose; and therefore he 
caused a decree to be made, that all the citizens 
should have a share in the administration, and that 
the Archons should be chosen out of the whole body 
of them. 

Themistocles having one day declared to the ge- 
neral assembly that he had thought of an expedient 
which was very salutary to Athens *, but ought to be 
kept secret, he was ordered to communicate it to 
Aristides only, and abide by his judgment of it. 
Accordingly he told him, his project was to bum the 
whole fleet of the confederates ; by which means the 
Athenians would be raised to^the sovereignty of all 
Greece. Aristides then returned to the assembly^ 
and acquainted the Athenians, *' That nothing could 
be more advantageous than the project of Themis- 
tocles, nor any thing more unjust." And upon his 
report of the matter, they commanded Themistocles 
to give over all thoughts of it. Such regard had 
that people for justice, and so much confidence in 
the integrity of Aristides. 

Some time after this f he was joined in commis- 
sion with Gimon, and sent against the barbarians ; 
where, observing that Fausanias and the other Spar- 
tan generals behaved with excessive haughtiness, 
he chose a quite different manner, showing diuch 
mildness and condescension in his whole conversa- 
tion and address, and prevailing with Gimon to be- 
have with equal goodness and affability to the whole 
league. Thus he insensibly drew the chief command 
from the Lacedaemonians, not by force of arms, 
horses, or ships, but by his gentle and obliging de- 
portment. For the justice^ of Aristides, and the 

* This was before the battle of Plateea, at the time vfUtsx 
^^erzes was put to flight, and driven back into Asia, 
f Eight y«ars after. 
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candour of Cimoiiy haying made the Athenians very 
agreeable to the confederates, their regard was in- 
creased by the contrast they found in Pausanias's 
avarice and severity of manners. For he never 
spoke to the officers of the allies but with sharpness 
and anger, and he ordered many of their men to be 
flogged, or to stand all day with an iron anchor on 
their shoulders. He would not suffer any of them 
to provide themselves with forage, or straw to lie on, 
or to go to the springs for water, before the Spartans 
were suppUed, out placed his servants there with 
rods, to drive away those that should attempt it. 
And when Aristides was going to remonstrate with 
him upon it, he knit his brows, and telling him, '* He 
was not at leisure," refused to hear him. 

From that time the sea-captains and land-officers 
of the Greeks, particularly those of Chios, Samos, 
and Lesbos, pressed Aristides to take upon, him the 
command of the confederate forces, ana to receive 
them into his protection, since they had long desired * 
to be delivered from the Spartan yoke, and to act 
under the orders of the Athenians. — He answered, 
*' That he saw the necessity and justice of what 
they proposed, but that the proposal ought first to 
be confirmed by siime act, which would make it im- 
}>ossible for the troops to depart from their resolu- 
tion." Hereupon Uliades oi Samos, and Antago- 
ras of Chios, conspiring together, went boldly and 
attacked Pausanias's galley at the head of the fleet. 
Pausanias, upon this insolence, cried out, in a meoa- 
cing tone, *' He would soon show those fellows, they 
had not offered this insult to his ship, but to their 
own countries." But they told him, " The best 
thing he could do was to retire, and thank fortune for 
fighting for him at Plataea ; for that nothing but the 
regard they had for that gfeat action, restrained the 
Greeks from wreaking their just vengeance on him." 
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The conclttsion was, that they quitted the Spartan 
banners, and ranged themselves under those of the 
Athenians. 

On this occasion, the magnanimity of the Spartan 
people appeared with great lustre. For as soon as 
they perceived their generals were spoiled with too 
much power, they sent no more, but voluntarily gave 
up their pretensions to the chief command ; choosing 
rather to cultivate in their citizens a principle of mo^ 
desty and tenaciousness of the laws and customs of 
their country, than to possess the sovereign com- 
mand of Greece. 

While the Lacedaemonians had the command, the 
Greeks paid a certain tax towards the war; and 
DOW being desirous that every city might be more 
equally rated, they begged the favour of the Athe- 
nians that Aristides might take it upon him, and 
gave him instructions to inspect their lands and re 
venues in order to proportion the burden of each to 
its ability. 

Aristides, invested with this authority, which, in 
a manner, made him master of all Greece, did not 
abuse it. For though he went out poor, he returned 
poorer, having settled the quotas of the several 
states, not only justly and disinterestedly, but with 
so much tenderness and humanity, that his assess- 
ment was agreeable and convenient to all. And as 
the ancients praised the times of Saturn, so the allies 
of Athens blessed the settlements of Aristides, calling 
it the happy fortune of Greece : a compliment which 
soon after appeared still more just, when this taxa- 
tion was twice or three times as high. For that of 
Aristides amounted only to four hundred and sixty 
talents ; and Pericles increased it almost one third : 
for Thucydides writes^ that at the beginning of the 
war, the Athenians received from their allies six 
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hundred talents; and after the death of Pericles, 
those that had the administration in their hands 
raised it by little and little to the sum of thirteen 
hundred talents. Not that the war grew more ex- 
pensive, either by its len^h or want of success, but 
because they had acpustomed the people to receive 
distributions of money for the public spectacles and 
other purposes, and had made them fond of erecting 
magnificent statues and temples. 

The great and illustrious character which Aristides 
acquired by the equity of this taxation, piqued The- 
mistocles; and he endeavoured to turn the praise 
bestowed upon him into ridicule, by saying, ** It 
was not the praise of a man, but of a money chest, 
to keep treasure without diminution." By this he 
took but a feeble revenge for the freedom of Aristides. 
Por one day Themistocles happening to say, *' that 
he looked upon it as the principal excellence of a ge- 
neral to know and foresee the designs of the enemy," 
Aristides answered, *' That is indeed a necessary 
qualification; but there is another very excellent one, 
and highly becoming a general, and that is, tq have 
clean hands.** 

When Aristides had settled the articles of alUance, 
he called upon the confederates to confirm them with 
an oath ; which he himself took on the part of the 
Athenians; and, at the same time that he uttered the 
execration on those who should break the articles, 
he threw red-hot pieces of iron into the sea*. How- 
ever, when the urgency of affairs afterwards requir- 
ed the Athenians to govern Greece with a stricter 
hand than those conditions justified, he advised them 
to let the consequences of the perjury rest with him, 

\ As much as to say, as the fire in these pieces of iron is 
extinguished in a moment, so may their days be extinct who 
brealc this covenant. 
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anx) pursue the path which expediency pointed out"^. 
Upon the whole, Theophrastus says, that' in all his 
own private concerns, and in those of his fellow- 
citizens, he was inflexihly just, but in affairs of 
state, he did many things according to the exigency 
of the case, to serve his country, which seemed of- 
ten to have need of the assistance of injustice. And 
he relates,! that when it was debated in council, 
whether the treasure deposited at Delos should be 
brought to Athens, as the Samians had advised, 
though contrary to treaties, on its coming to his turn 
to speak, he said, " It was not just, but it was ex- 
pedient." 

This must be said, notwithstanding, that though 
he extended the dominions of Athens over so many 
people, he himi^elf still continued poor, and esteem- 
ed his poverty no less a glory than all the layrels he 
had won . The following is a clear proof of it. Cal- 
lias the torch-bearer, who was his near relation, 
was prosecuted in a capital cause by. his enemies. 
When they had alleged what they had against him, 
which was nothing very flagrant, they launched out 
into something foreign to their own charge^ and thus 
addressed the judges : " You know Aristides the 
son of Lysimachus, who is justly the admiration of 
all Greece. When you see with what a garb he 
appears in public, in what manner do you tibink he 
must live at home? Must not he who shivers here 
with cold for want of clothing, be almost famished 
there, and destitute of all necessaries ; yet this is 

« Thus even the just, the upright Aristides made a distiuc- 
tioo between his private and political conscience. A distinc- 
tion which has no manner of foundation in truth or reason, 
- and which in the end will be productive of ruin, rather than 
advantage ; as all those nations will lind who avail themselves 
of injustice, to serve a present occasion. For so much repu- 
tation is so much power ; and states, as well as private per- 
sons, are respectable only in their character. 
VOL. III. S 
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the man, whom CalHas, his cousio-germaii, aodthe 
richest man in Athens, absolutely neglects, and 
leaves, with his wife and children, in such wretch- 
edness ; though he has often made use of him, and 
.availed himself of his interest with you.'' Callias 
perceiving that this point affected and exasperated 
his judges more than any thing else, called for 
Aristides to testify before the court, that he had 
many times offered him considerable sums, and 
strongly pressed him to accept them, but he had 
always refused them, in such terms as these : " It 
better becomes Aristides to glory in his poverty, 
than Callias in his riches; for we see every day 
many people make a good as well as a bad use of 
riches, but it is hard to find one that bears poverty 
with a noble spirit; and they only are ashamed of 
it, who are poor against their will." When Aristides 
had given in his evidence, there was not a man in the 
court, who did not leave it with an inclination rather 
to be poor with him, than rich with Callias. This 
particular we have from ^schines, the disciple of 
Socrates. And Plato, among all that were account- 
ed great and illustrious men in Athens, judged none 
but Aristides worthy of real esteem. As for The- 
mistocles, Cimon, and Pericles, they filled the city 
with magnificent buildings, with wealth, and the vaia 
superfluities of life; but virtue was the only olyect 
that Aristides had in view in the whole course ot his 
administration. 

We have extraordinary instances of the candour 
with which he behaved towards Themistocles. For 
though he was his constant enemy in all afiuirs of 
government, and the mpans of his banishment, yet 
when Themistocles was accused of capital crimes 
against the state, and he had an opportunity to pay 
him in kind, he indulged not the least revenge ; but 
while Alcmaeon^ Cimon, and many others, were ac* 
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cvsiog him and driving him isto exile, Aristld^ 
alone neither did nor said any thing to his disadvan- 
tage: for, as he had not envied his prosperity, so 
DOW he did not rejoice in his misfortunes. 

As to the death of Aristides, som^ say it happened 
ID Pontus, whither he had sailed ahout some busi- 
Dess of the state; others say he died at Athens, fall 
of days, honoured andadmired by his fellow-citizens; 
but Craterus the Macedonian gives us another ac- 
count of the death of this great man. He tells us, 
that after the banishment of Themistocles, the inso- 
lence of the people gave encouragement to a number 
of villanous informers, who attacking the greatest 
and best men, rendered them obnoxious to the 
popolace, now much elated with prosperity and 
power. Aristides himself was not spared, but on a 
charge brought against him by Diophantus of Am- 

eitrope, was condemned for .taking a bribe of the 
nians, at the time he levied the tax. He adds, 
ilteLt being unable to pay his fine, which was fifty 
miiUB, he sailed to some part of Ionia, and there 
died. But Craterus gives us no written proof of this 
assertion, nor does he allege any register of court or 
decree of the people, though on other occasions he 
is fall of such proofs, and constantly cites his author. 
The other historians, without exception, who have 
given us accounts of the unjust behaviour of the peo- 
ple of Athens to their generals, among many other 
instances dwell upon the banishment of Themistocles, 
the imprisonoient of Miltiades, the fine imposed 
upon Pericles, and the death of Paches, who, up6a 
receiving sentence, killed himself in the judgment- 
hall, at the foot of the tribunal. Nor do they for- 
get the banishment of Aristides, but they say not 
one word of this condemnation. 

Beludes, his monument is still to be seen at 
Phaierum, and is said to have been erected at the 
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public charge, because he did not leave enough to 
defray the expenses of his funeral. They inform us 
too, that "the city provided for the marriage of his 
daughters, and that each of them had three thousand 
drachmcB to her portion out of the treasury : and to 
his son Lysiniachus the people of Athens gave an 
hundred mince of silver, and a plantation of as many 
acres of land, with a pension of four drachmae a 
day * ; the whole being confirmed to him by a decree 
drawn up by Alcibiades. Callisthenes adds, that 
Lysimachus at his death leaving a daughter named 
Polycrite, the people ordered her the same subsist- 
ence with those that had conquered at the Olympic 
games. Demetrius the Phalerean, Hieronymus of 
Rhodes, Aristoxenus the musician, and Aristotle 
himself, if the treatise concerning nobility is to be 
reckoned among his genuine works, relate, that 
Myrto, a grandaughter of Aristides, was married to 
Socrates the philosopher^ who had another wife at 
the same time, but took her, because she was iak 
extreme want, and remained a widow on account of 
her poverty. But this is sufficiently confuted by 
Panaetius, in his life of that philosopher. 

The same Demetrius, in his account of Socrates, 
tells us, he remembered one Lysimachus, grandson 
to Aristides, who plied constantly near the temple 
of Bacchus, having certain tables by which he inter- 
preted dreams for a livelihood : and that he himself 
procured a decree, by which his mother and aunt 
had three oboli a day each allowed for their subsist- 
ence. He further acquaints us, that when after- 

« Thoa^h tliis may seem do extraordinary matter to lis, be* 
ing only about half a crown of our money, yet in those days 
it was. For an ambassador was allowed only two drachmas 
a day, as appears from the i4cAarnen5e« of Aristophanes. The 
poet indeed speaks of on« sent to the king of Persia, at whose 
court an ambassador was pretty sure to be enriched. 
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wards he undertook to reform tbe Athenian laws, 
he ordered each of those women a drachma a day. 
Nor is it to be wondered, that this people took so 
much care of those that lived with them in Athens, 
when having heard that a grand-daughter of Aristo- 
giton lived in mean circumstances io Lemnos, and 
continued unmarried by reason of her poverty, they 
sent for her to Athens, and married her to a man of 
a considerable family, giving her for a portion an 
estate in the borough of Potamos. That city, even 
in our days, continues to give so many prooui of her 
benevolence and humanity, that she is deservedly 
admired and applauded by all the world. 
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It is said that Marcus Cato was bbm at Tusculum , 
of which place his family origihaily was, and that 
before he was concerned in civil or military affairs, 
tie lived upon an est.ate whiph his father left him 
aear the country of the Sabines. Though his ances- 
pyrs were reckoned to have been persons of no note, 
yet Cato himself boasts of his father as a brave man 
;and an excellent soldier, and assures us, that his 
^grandfather Cato received several military rewards, 
and that having had five horses killed under him, he 
had the value of them paid him out of the treasury, as 
an acknowledgment 04 his gallant behaviour. As the 
Romans always gave the appellation of new men*, 

* The jus imaginum was annexed to the great offices of 
state, and none had their statues or pictiires but such as had 
borne those offices. Therefore he who had the pictures of his 
ancestors, was called noble^ he who had only his own, ws^s 

s2 
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to those who» having no honours transmitted to them 
from their ancestors, began to distinguish themselves^ 
they mentioned Cato by the same style: but he 
/used to say, he was indeed new with respect to offi- 
fees and dignities, but with regard to the services 
and virtues of his ancestors, he was very ancient. 
y His third name, at first, was not Cato, but Pris- 

(cus. It was afterwards changed to that of Cato, 
on account of his great wisdom; for the Romans call 
wise men Catos. He had red hair and grey eyes, 
as this epigram ill-naturedly enough declares : 

VVith eyes so grey and hair so red, 
With tusks so sharp and k^en, 
. ThouMt fright the shades when thoo art dead. 
And hell wofl*t let thee in. 

Inured to labour and temperance, and brought up, 
as it were, in camps, he had an excellent constitu- 
tion with respect to strength as well as health. And 
he considered eloquence as a .valuable contingent, 
an instrument of great things, not onlv useful but 
necessary for every man who does not choose to live 
obscure and inactive ; for which reason he exercised 
and improved that talent in the neighbouring boroughs 
and villages, by undertaking the causes of such as 
applied to him ; so that he was soon allowed to be 
an able pleader, and afterwards a good orator. 

From this time, all that conversed with him dis- 
covered in him such a gravity of behaviour, such a 
dignity and depth of sentiment, as qualified him for 

called a new man; and he who had* neither the one nor the 
other, was called ignoble. So says Asconius. But it does not 
appear, that a man who had borne a great office, the consulate 
for instance, was ignoble because he had not his statue or pic- 
ture; for he might not choose it. Cato himself did not choose 
it : his reason we suppose was because he had none of hi§ an- 
cestors ; though he was pleased to assign another. 
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tjie greatest affairs in the most respectable govern- 
ment in the world. For he was not only so disin- 
terested as to plead without fee or reward, but it 
appeared that the honour to be gained in that depart- 
ment was not his principal yiew. ^is ambition was 
military gloryV and when yet but a youth, he had 
fought in so many battles that his breast was full of 
scars. He himself tells us, he made his first cam- 
paign at seventeen years of age, when Hannibal in 
the height of his prosperity was laying Italy waste 
with fire and sword. In battle he stood firm, had 
a sure and executing hand, a fierce countenance, 
and spoke to his enemy in. a threatening and dread- 
ful accent ; for he rightly judged, and endeavoured 
to convince others, that such a kind of behaviour 
often strikes an adversary with greater terror than 
the sword itself. He always marched on foot, and 
carried his own arms, followed only by one servant 
who carried his provisions. And it is said, he 
never was angry or found fault with that servant, 
whatever he set before him; but when he was at 
leisure from military duty, would ease and assist 
him in dressing it. All the time he was in the army, 
he drank nothing but water, except that when al- 
most burned up with thirst He would ask for a little 
vinegar, or when he found his streng^.and spirits ^ 
exhausted he would take a little wine.'^SM^^{^•Sl^' C? v 

Near his country-seat was a cottage, which for- 
merly belonged to Manius Ci^ius''', who was thiice 
honoured with a triumph. Cato often walked thither, 
and reflecting on the small ness of the farm and the 

* Manius Cnrius Dentatus triumphed twice in his first con. 
sulate, in the four hundred and sixty-third year of Rome, first 
oyer the Samnites, and afterwards over the Sabines.v And 
eight years after that, in his third consulate, he triumphed 
over Fyrrhus, After this, he led ap the less triumph, called 
Ovatiotiy for bis victory over the Lucanians. 
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meanness of the dwelling, used to think of the pecu- 
liar virtues, of Dentatus, who, though he was the 
greatest man in Rome, had subdued the most war- 
like nations, and driven Pyrrhus out of Italy, cul- 
tivated this little spot of ground with his own hands, 
and after three triumphs lived in this cottage. Here 
the ambassadors of the Samnites^ found him in the 
chimney-corner dressing turnips, and offered him a 
larffe present of gold ; but he absolutely refused it, 
and gave them this answer : A man who can be gattg- 
Jied with such a supper has no need of gold; and I 
thinh it more glorious to conquer the owners of it, . 
than to have it myself. Full of these thoughts, Cato 
returned home, and taking a view of his own estate, 
' his servants, and manner of living, added to his own 
labour, and retrenched his unnecessary eiroenses. 

When Fabius Maximus took the city of Tarentum, 
Cato, who was then very young''', served under him. 
Happening at that time to lodge with a Pyth^oreaa 
philosopher named Nearchus, he desired to hear 
some of his doctrine ; and learning from him the 
same maxims which Plato advances. That pleasure 
is the greatest incentive to evil; that the greatest bur^ 
den and calamity to the soul is the body, from which 
she cannot disengage herself but by suck a wise use 
of reason as shall wean and separate her from all cor- 
poreal passions; be became still more attached to 
frugality and temperance. Yet it is said that he 
learned Greek very late, and was considerably ad- 
vanced in years when he began to read the Grecian 
writers, among whom he improved his eloquence, 
somewhat by Thucydides, but by Demosthenes 
^ery greatly. Indeed his own writings are suffici- 

* Fabius Maximus took Tarentum in his fifth consulate, in 
the year of Rome 544. Cato was then twenty-three years old ; 
but be bad made bis irst campaign under the same FabiuB 
five y^ars before. 
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ently adorned with precepts and examples borrowed 
from the Greek, and among his maxims and sen- 
tences we find many that are literally translated from 
the same originals. 

At that time there flourished a Biomati nobleman 
of great power and eminence, called Valerius Flac- 
cus, whose penetration enabled him to distinguish a 
rising genius and yirtuous disposition, and whose 
benevolence inclined him to encourage and conduct 
it in the path of glory. This nobleman had an estate 
contiguous to ^ato's, where he often heard his ser- 
vants speak of his neighbour's laborious and tempe- 
rate manner of life. They told him that he used to 
go early in the morning to the little towns in the 
neighbourhood, and defend the causes of such as 
applied to him ; that from thence he would return to 
his farm, where, in a coarse frock if it was winter, 
and naked if it was summer, he would labour with 
his domestics, and afterwards sit down with them, 
and eat the same kind of bread, and drink of the 
same wine. They related also many other instances 
of his condescension and moderation, and mentioned 
several of his short sayings that were full of wit and 
good sense. Valerius, charmed with his character, 
sent him an invitation to dinner. From that time, 
by frequent conversation, he found in him so much 
sweetness of temper and ready wit that he consi- 
dered him as. an excellent plant, which wanted only 
cultivation, and deserved to be removed to a better 
soil. /He therefore persuaded him to go to Rome, 
and apply himself to affairs of state,/^ 

There his pleadings soon procured him friends and 
admirers ; ^the interest of Valerius, too, greatly as- 
sisted his rise to preferment; so that he was first 
made a tribune of the soldiers, and afterwards 
quaestor. AmHra^g gained great reputation and 
1b9&dur in those employments, he was joined with 
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Valerius himself in the highest dignities, being his 
colleague both as oQOJsal and as^nsor. 

Among all the ancient senatori^lie attached him* 
self chiefly to Fabius Maximus, not so much on ac- 
count of the great power and honour he had acquired, 
as for the sake of his life and manners, which Cato 
considered as the best model to. form himself upon. 
So that he made no scruple of differing with the 
great Scipio, who, though at that time but a young 
man, yet actuated by, a spirit of emulation, was the 
person who most opposed the power of Fabius. 
For being sent quaestor with Scipio to the war in 
A/rica^ and perceiving that he indulged/ himself, as 
usual, in an unbounded expanse, and lavished the 
public money upon the troops, he took the liberty to 
remonstrate; observing, '^ That the expense itself 
was not the greatest evil, but the consequence of that 
expense, since it corrupted the ancient simplicity of 
the soldiery, who when they had more money than 
was necessary for their subsistence, were sure to be- 
stbw it upon luxury and riot/' Scipio answered, 
" he had no need of a very exact andTrugal treasurer, 
because he intended to spread all his sails in the 
ocean of war, and because his country expected 
from him an account of services performed, not of 
money expended.'-' tJpon this Cato left Sicily, and 
returned to Rome, where, together with Fabius, 
he loudly complained to the senate of " Scipio's 
immense profusion, and of his passing his time, like 
a boy, in wrestling-rings and theatres, as if he had 
npt been sent out to make war, but to exhibit games 
and shows." In consequence of this, tribunes were 
sent to examine into the afF;^ir, with orders, if the 
accusation proved true,* to bring Scipio back to 
Rome. Scipio represented to them, " That success 
depended entirely upon the greatness of the prepara- 
tions," and made them sensible, ** That though he 
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spfent his hours of leisure in a cheerful manner with 
his friends, his liberal way of living had not caused 
him to neglect any great or important business.'' 
With this defence the commissioners were satisfied, 
and he set sail for Africa. 

As for Cato, he continued to gain 86 much in« 
fluence and authority by hi^ eloquence, that he was 
commonly called the Roman Demosthenes ; but he 
was still more celebrated for his manner of living. 
His excellence as a speaker awakened a general 
emulation among the youth to distinguish themselves 
the same way, and to surpass each other : but few 
were willing to imitate him in the ancient custom of 
tilling the field with their own hands, in eating a din- 
ner prepared without fire, and a spare frugal supper ; 
few, like him, could be satisfied with a plain dress 
and a poor cottage, or think it more honourable not 
to want the superfluities of life, than to possess them. 
For the commonwealth now no longer retained its 
primitive purity and integrity, by reason of the vast 
extent of its dominions ; the many different affairs 
under its management, and the infinite number of 
people that were subject to its command, had intro- 
duced a great variety of customs and modes of living. 
Justly therefore, was Cato entitled to admiration, 
when the other citizens were frightened at labour, 
^and enervated by pleasure, and he alone was uncon- 
quered by ' either^ not only while young and am- 
bitious, but when old and gray-haired, after his 
consulship and triumph ; like a brave wrestler, who 
after he has come off conqueror, observes the com- 
mon rules, and continues his exercises to the last. 

He himself tells us that he never wore a garment 
that cost him more than an hundred drachmas; that 
even when praetor or consul he drank the same wine 
with his slaves ; that a dinner never cost him from 
the market above thirty ases ; and that he was thus 
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frugal for the sake of his country, that he might b^ 
able to endure the harder service in war. He adds, 
that having got among some goods he was heir to, 
a piece of Babylonian tapestry, he sold it immedi- 
ately; that the walls of his country-houses were 
neither plaistered nor white-washed ; that he never 
gave more for a slave than fifteen hundred drachmas, 
as not requiring in his servants delicate shapes and 
fine faces, but strength and ability to labour, that 
they might be fit to be employed in his stables, about 
his catde, or such like business ; and these be 
thought proper to sell again when they grew old*, 
that he might have no useless persons to maintain. 
In a word, he thought nothing cheap that was super- 
fluous; that what a man has no need of is dear 
even at a penny ; and that it is much better to have 
fields where the plough goes or cattle feed, than fine 
gardens and walks Uiat require qiuch watering and 
sweeping. 

Some imputed these things to a narrowness of 
spirit, while others supposed that he betook himself 
to this contracted manner of living, in order to cor- 
rect by his example the growing liixury of the age. 
For my part, I cannot but charge his using his ser- 
vants like so many beasts of burden, and turaing 
them off, or selling them, wh^n grown old^ to the 
account of a mean and ungenerous spirit, which 
thinks that the sole tie between man and man is in- 
terest or necessity. But goodness moves in a larger 

* Cato sayt in express terms, ''A master of a family should 
sell his old oxeii,Nand all the horned cattle that are of a delicate 
frame; all his sheep that are not hardy, their wool, their very 
pelts; he shoaldsell his old waggons, and his old instruments 
of husbandry ; he should sell such of his slaves as were old or 
in6rm, and every thing else that is old or useless. A master 
of a family should love to sell, not to buy," what a fine con* 
trast there is between the spirit of this old stoic, and that of 
the liberal-minded, the benevolent Plutarch J 
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sphere than justice : the obligations of law and equity 
reach only to mankind, but kindness and benefi- 
cence should be extended to creatures of every 
species ; and these still flow from the breast of a weli- 
natured man, as streams that issue from the living 
fountain. A good man will take care of his horses 
and dogs, not only while they are young, but when 
oM and past service. Thus the people of Athens, 
when they had finished the temple called Hecatom- 
pedon, set at liberty the beasts of burden that had 
been chiefly employed in that work, suffering them 
to pasture at large, free from any further service. 
It is said, that one of these afterwards came of its 
own accord to work, and putting itself at the bead 
of the labouring cattle, marched before them to the 
citadel. — ^This pleased the people, and tb^y made a 
decree that it should be kept at the public charge as 
long as it lived. The graves of Cimon's mares, with 
. which he thrice conquered at the Olympic games, 
are still to be seen near his own tomb. Many have 
shown particular marks of regard in burying the dogs 
which they had cherished and been fond of; and, 
among the rest, Xanthippus, of old, whose dog 
swam by the side of his galley to Salamis, when the 
Athenians were forced to abandon their city, was 
afterwards buried by his master upon a promontorv, 
which to this day is called the dog's grave. We 
certainly ought not to treat living creatures like shoes 
or household goods, which, when worn out with 
use, we throw away ; and were it only to learn be- 
nevolence to humankind, we should be merciful to 
other creatures. For my own part, I would not sell 
even an old ox that had laboured for me; much less 
would I remove for the sake of a little money, a man 
grown old in my service, from his usual place and 
diet : for to him, poor man ! it would be as bad as 
banishment; since he could be of no more use to the 
VOI* III. T 
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buyer thsn he was to the seller. But Cato^ as if 
he took a pride ia these things, tells us, that, when 
<M)nsuI, he left his war-horse in Spain, to save the 
public the charge of his freight. Whether sooh 
things as these are instances of greatness or littleness 
of soul, let the reader judge for himself. 

He was, however, a man of wonderful temperance. 
For, when general of the army, he took no more 
from the public, for himself and those about him, 
than three Attic medimni of wheat a month ; and 
less than a medimnvx and a half of barley for his 
horses. And when he was governor of Sardinia, 
though his predecessors had put the province to a 
very great expense for pavilions, bedding, and ap- 
parel, and still more by the number of friends and 
servants they had about them, and by the great and 
sumptuous entertainments they gave, he, on the con- 
trary, was as remarkable for his fruffalily. Indeed, 
he put the public to no manner of charge. Instead 
of making use of a carriage, he walked from one 
town to another, attended only by one officer, who 
carried his robe and a vessel for hbations. But if ia 
these things he appeared plain and easy to those that 
were under his comfnand, he preserved a gravity 
and severity in every thing else. For he was inex- 
orable in whatever related to public justice, and in- 
flexibly rigid in the execution of his orders ; so that 
the Roman government had never before appeared 
to that people either so awful or so amiable*. 

This contrast was found, not only in his manners, 
but in his style, which was elegant, facetious, and 
familiar, and at the same time grave, > nervous, and 
sententious. Thus Plato tells us, ** the outside of 

* His only amusement was to hear the instractions of the 
poet Ennius, ander whom he learned the Greek sciences. He 
banished usurers from his province, and reduced the interest 
upon loans almost to nothing. 
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Soerates was that of a satyr and buffoon, but his 
soul was all yirtue, and from within him came such 
divine and pathetic things as pierced the heart, 
and drew tears from the hearers. And as the same 
may justly be affirmed of Cato, I cannot compre- 
hend their meaniug, who compare his language to 
that of Lysias. I leave this, however, to be decid- 
ed by those who are more capable than myself of 
judging of the several sorts of styfe used among the 
Romans: and being persuaded that a man's dispo- 
sition may be discovered much better by his speech 
than by his looks (though some are of a diierent 
opinion), I shall set down some of Cato's remarkable 
sayings. 

One day when the Romans clamoured violently 
aod unseasonably for a distribution of corn, to dis* 
Buade them from it, he thus began his address. It 
is a difficult task, my feUow-citizenSi to speak to the 
belly, because it hath no ears. Another time, com-' 
plaining of the luxury of the Romans, he said. It 
was a hard matter to save that city from ruin where 
ajish was sold for mme than an ox. On another oc- 
caiuon, he said. The Roman peofple were like sheep, 
for as those can scarce be brought to stir singly , 6tt< 
alf in a body readily fr>llow their leaders, just suck 
are ye. The men whose counsel you would not take as 
individuals, »lead you with ease in a crowd. Speak- 
ing of the power of women, he said. All men natu- 
rally govern the women, we govern all men, and our 
wives govern us. But this might be taken from the 
Apophthegms of Themistocles. For, his son direct- 
ing in most things through his mother, he said. The 
Athenians govern the Greeks, / govern the Atheni- 
ans, you, wife, govern me, and your son governs 
you ; let him then use that power with moderation, 
which, child as he is, sets him above aU the Greeks, 
Another of Cato's sayings was. That the Rowan 
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people /ixed the value, not only of the $eoeral kinds 
ofcolmra, but of the arts and sciences. For, added 
he, as the dyers dye that sort of purple which is most 
ayreeableto you, so our youth only study and strive 
to excel in such things as you^ esteem and commend. 
Exhorting the people to virtue, he said, If it is by 
virtue and temperance that you are become great, 
change not for the worse ; but if by intemperance arid 
vice, change for the better ; for you are already great 
enough by such means as these. Of such as were 
perpetually soliciting for great offices, he said, Like 
men who knew not their way, they wanted lictors 
always to conduct them. He found fault with the 
people for often choosing the same persons consuls ; 
Votf either, said he, think the consulate of little 
worth, or that there are but few worthy of the con- 
sulate. Concerning one of his enemies who led a 
very profligate and infamous life, he said. His mo-- 
ther takes it for a curse and not a prayer, when any 
one wishes this son may survive her. Pointing to a 
man who had sold a paternal estate near the seaside, 
he pretended to admire him, as one that was stronger 
than the sea itself; For, said he, what the sea could 
not have swaUowed without difficulty, this man has 
taken down with all the ease ifnaginable. When 
king Eumenes* came to Rome, the senate received 
him with extraordinary respect, and the great men 
strove which should do him the most honour, but 
Cato visibly neglected and shunned him. Upon 
which somebody said. Why do you shun Eumenes, 
who is so good a man, and so great a friend to the 
Romans. That may be, answered Cato, but 1 look 
upon a king as a creature that feeds upon human 
JUsh ; and of aU the kings that have been so much 
cried up, I find not one to be compared with an 

• Eumenes went to Rome in the year of Rome 681 . Cato 
wu then thirty-Dine years old. 
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JE^mintrndm, a Perideg, a Themigtocleg, a Mani-- 
U8 Curing, or with Hamikar sumamed Barcas. He 
Ufied to say, that Ma enemies hated him, because he 
neglected his awn concerns, and rose before day to 
mind those of the puhlic. But that he had rather his 
good actions should go unrewarded, than his bad ones 
unpunished: and that he pardoned every body's faults 
sooner than his own. The Romans having sent three 
ambassadors to the king of Bythinia, of whom one 
had the gout, another had his^ skull trepanned, and 
the third was reckoned little better than a fool, Cato 
smiled, and said. They had sent an embassy which 
had neither feet, head, nor heart. When Scipio ap- 
plied to him, at the request of Polybius, in behalf of 
the Achaean exiles*, and the matter was much can- 
Tassed in the senate, some speaking for their beine 
restored, and some against it, Cato rose up, and 
said. As if we had nothing else to do, we sit Itere all 
day debating wliether a few poor old Greeks shall be 
buried by our grave-diggers or those of their own 
country. The senate then decreed, that the exiles 
should return home; and Polybius, some days after, 
endeavoured to procure another meeting of that re- 
spectable body, to restore those exiles to their for- 
mer honours in Achaia. Upon this affair he sound- 
ed CatQ, who answered, smiling, This was just as 
if Ulysses should have wanted to enter the Cyclops^ 
ca»e again for a hat and a belt which he had left be-* 
hind. It was a saying of his, That wise' men learn 
more from fools, than fools from the unse ; for the 

* The Achaeaos, in the first year of the hundred and fifty- 
third olympiad, entered into measures for delivering up their 
country to the king of Persia, but, being discovered, a thousand 
of them were seized, and compelled to live exiles in Italy. 
There they continued seventeen years; after which, about 
three hundred, who were still living, were restored by a de- 
cree of the senate, which was particularly made in favour of 
Polybius, who was one of the number. 

t2 
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wise avoid the error of fools, while fools do not profit 
by the eatampks of the wise. Another of his sayings 
was. That he liked a young man that blushed, mcr^ 
than one that turned pale: and that he did not like a 
soldier who f/toved his hands in marching, and his 
feet in fighting, and who snored louder in bed than 
he shouted in battle. Jesting upon a very fat man, 
he said, Of what service to his country can such a 
body be, which is nothing but belly? When an epi- 
cure desired to be admitted into his friendship, he 
said, He could not live with a man whose palate had 
quicker sensations than his heart. He used to say» 
The soul of a lover lived in the body of another: And 
that in all his life he never repented but of three 
things; the first was^ that he had trusted a woman 
with a secret ; the second, that he had gone by sea, 
when he might have gone by land; and the thirds 
that he had parsed one day without having a wiU by 
him*. To an old debauchee, he said. Old age has 
deformities enough of its own ; do not add to it the 
deformity of vice. A tribune of the people, who 
had the character of a poisoner, proposing a bad 
law, and taking great pains to have it passed, Cato 
said to him. Young man, I know not which is most 
dangerous, to drink what you mix, or to enact what 
you propose. Being scurrilously treated by a man 
who lea a dissolute and infamous life, he said. It is 
upon very unequal terms that I contend with you ; 
for you are accustomed to be spoken ill of, and can 
speak it with pleasure ; but with me it is unusual to 
hear it, and disagreeable to speak it. Such was the 
manner of his rapartees and short sayings. 

Being appointed consul along with his friend Va- 
lerius Flaccus, the government of that part of Spain 

* This hat been misunderstood by all the translators, wha 
have agreed in rendering it, ^' that he had passed one day 
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vrliieh the Romans call ceterior, hither, fell to his 
lot*. While he was subduing some of the nations " 
there by arms, and winning others by kindness, a 
great army of barbarians fell upon him, and he wait 
in danger of being driven out in dishonour. On thi.^ 
occasion he sent to desire succours of his neighbours 
the Celtiberians, who demanded two hundred talents 
for that service. All the officers of his army thought 
it intolerable, that the Romans should be obliged to 
purchase assistance of the barbarians : but Cato 
said. It is no mch great hardship: fori/ we conquer, - 
we shall pay them at the enemy's expense; and if we ' 
are conquered, there will be nobody eitfier to pay or 
make the demand. He gained the battle, and every 
thing afterwafds succeeded to. his wish. Poly bins 
tells us, that the walls of all the Spanish towns on 
this side the river Bsetis were razed by his command 
in one dayt, notwithstanding the towns were nu- 
merous, and their inhabitants brave ; Cato himself 
says, he took more cities than he spent days in 
Spain: nor is it a vain boast; for they were actually 

• * As Gato's troops consisted, for the most part, of raw 8ol«> 
diers, he took great pains to discipline them, considering that 
they- bad (o deal with the Spaniards, who, in their wars with 
the Romans and Carthaginians, bad learned the military art, 
and were naturally brave and courageous. Before he caiQe 
to action, he sent away his fleet, that his soldiers might place 
all their hopes in their vaiour. With the same view, when he 
came near the enemy, he took ia, compass, ^nd posted his army 
behind them in the plain ; so thatthe Spaniaffls were between 
him and bis camp. 

t As^the dread of his name procured him great respect in all 
the provinces beyond the Iberus, he wrote the same day pri- 
vate letters to the commanders of several fortified towns, or- 
dering them to demolish without delay their fxirtilications ; 
and asduring them that he would pardon none but such as 
readily complied with his orders. £very one of the com- 
manders believing the orders to be sent only to him&elf, im? 
mediately beat down liieir walls and towers. 

Liv. 1. xxxtv. c. 15. 
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no fewer than four hundred. Though this campaign 
afforded the soldiers great booty, he gave eacih of 
them a pound weight of silver besides, saying, It 
was better that many of the Ramans should return 
with silver in their pockets, than a few with gold. 
And for his own part,, he assures us, that of all that 
was taken in the war, nothing came to his share 
but what he eat and drank. ISot that I blam^, says 
he, those that seek their own advantage in these 
things : but I had rather contend for valour with the 
brave, than for wealth with the rich, or in rapacioug-- 
ness with the covetous. And he not only kept him- 
self clear of extortion, but all that were immediately 
under his direction. He had five servants with him 
in this expedition, one of whom, named Paccus, 
had purchased three boys that were among the pri- 
soners : but when he knew that his master was in- 
formed of it, unable to bear the thoughts of coming' 
into his presence, he hanged himself. Upon which 
Cato sold the boys, and put the money into the pub* 
lie treasury. 

While he was settling the affairs of Spain, Scipio 
the Great, who was his enemy, and wanted to hreBk 
the course of his success, and have the finishing 
of the war himself, managed matters ^o as to get 
himself appointed his successor. After which he 
made all possible haste to take the command of the 
army from him. But Cato hearing of his march, 
took five companies of foot, and five hundred horse, 
as a convoy to attend upon Scipio, and as he went 
to meelSiim, defeated the Lacetanians, and took 
among them six hundred Roman deserters, whom 
he caused ta be put to death. And upon Scipio'a 
expressing his displeasure at this, he answered ironi- 
cally, Rome would be great indeed, if men of birth 
would not yield the palm of virtue to the commonalty, 
and if Plebeians, like himself, would contend fir 
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exceUenee toUh men of hirth and quality. Brides, 
as the senate had decreed, that nothing should be 
altered which Cato had ordered and established, the 
post which Scipio had made so much interest for, 
rather tarnished his own glory than that of Cato; 
for he continued inactive during that government. 

In the mean time, Cato was honoured with a tri* 
umph. But he did not act afterwards like those 
whose ambition is only for fame, and not for virtue, 
and who having reached the highest honours, borne 
the office of consul and led up triumphs, withdraw 
from public business^ and give up the rest of their 
days to ease and pleasure. On the contrary, like 
those who are just entered upon business, and thirst 
for honour and renown, he exerted himself as if he 
was beginning his race anew, his services being al- 
ways ready both for his friends in particular, and for 
the citizens in general, either at the bar or in tl)e 
field. For he went with the Consul Tiberius 8em- 
pronius to Thrace and the Danube*, as his lieute- 
nant. And, as a legionary Tribune, he attended 
Manius Acilius Glabrio into Greece, in the war 
against Antiochus (he Great ; who, next to Hanni- 
bal, was the most* formidable enemy the Romans 
ever had. For having recovered almost all the 
provinces of Asia which Selucus Nicanor had pos- 
sessed, and reduced many warlike nations of barba- 
rians, he was so much elated as to think the Ro- 
mans the only match for him in the field. Accord- 
ingly he crossed the sea with a powerful army, co- 
louring his design with the specious pretence of re- 
storing liberty to the Greeks, of which, however, 
they stood in no need ; for, being lately delivered by 
the favour of the Romans from the yoke of Philip 
and the Macedonians, they were free already, and 
were governed by their own laws. 

* The year after bis Consalship, and the second year of the 
hundred and forty-siath olympiad. 
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At his approach* all Greece was io great commo- 
tiODy and unresolved how to act; being corrupted 
wilh the splendid hopes infused by the orators whom 
Antiochus had gained. Acilius, therefore, sent am- 
bassadors to the several states ; Titus Flaminius ap- 
peased the disturbances, and kept most of die Greeks 
m the Roman interest, without using any violent 
means, as I have related in his hfe ; and Cato con- 
firmed the people of Corinth, as well as those of Pa- 
trae and MpwaoL in their duty. He also made a con- 
siderable stay at Athens ; and it is said, there is still 
extant a speech of his, which he delivered to the 
Athenians m Greek, expressing his admiration of the 
virtue of their ancestors, and his satisfaction in be- 
holding the beauty and grandeur of thdr city. But 
this account is not true, for he spoke to them by an 
interpreter. Not that he was ignorant of Greek ; 
but chose to adhere to the customs of his country, 
and laugh at those who admired nothing but what 
was Greek. He,, therefore, ridiculed Fosthumius 
Albanus, who had written a history in that language, 
and made an apology for the improprieties of ex- 
pression, saying, He cught to be pardoned, if he 
wrote it by command of the Amphictyons. We are 
assured that the Athenians admired the strength and 
conciseness of his language ; for what he delivered 
in few words, the interpreter was obUged to make 
use of many to explain ; insomuch that he left them 
in the opinion, that the expressions of the Greeks 
flowed only firom the lips, while those of the Ro- 
mans came from the heart*. 
, Antiochus having blocked up the narrow pass of 

* There cannot be a stronger inttance than this, that the 
brief expression of the Spartans, was owing to the native sim- 
plicity of their manners, and the sincerity of their hearts. It 
was the expression of nature — Artificial and circamlocotory 
expression, like licentious paintingh are the consequences of 
licentious life* 
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Thermopyte with his troops, and added walls and 
entrenchments to the natural fortifications of the 
place, sat down there unconcerned, thinking the 
war could not touch him« And indeed the Romans 
de^psdred of forcing the pass. But Cato recollect- 
ing the circuit the Persians had taken on a like oc** 
casion*, set out in the night with a proper detach- 
ment. 

When they had advanced a considerable height, 
the guide, who was one of the prisoners, missed his 
way, and wandering about, among impracticable 
places and precipices, threw the soldiers into inex-^ 
pressible dread and despair. Cato seeing the dan- 
ger, ordered his forces to halt, while he, with one 
Lucius Manlius, who was dexterous in climbing the 
steep mountains t» went forward with great difficulty 
and at the hazard of his life, at midnight, without 
any moon ; scrambling among wild olive trees and 
steep rocks that still more impeded his view, and 
added darkness to the obscurity. At last they hit 
upon a path which seemed to lead down to the ene- 
my's camp. There they set up marks upon some oi 
the most conspicuous rocks on the top of the moun- 
tain Callidromus ; and returning the same way, took 
the whole party with them ; whom they conducted 
1^ the direction of the marks, and so regained the 
little path ; where they made a proper disposition of 
the troops. They had marchea but a litUe farther, 
when the path failed them, and they saw nothing be- 

* Id the Persian war, Leonidas, with three hundred Spar- 
tans only, sustained the shock of an innumerable multitude in 
the parts of Thermopylse, until the barbarians, fetching a com- 
pass round the mountains by by-ways, came up upon him be- 
hind, and cut his party in pieces. 

+ The mountains to the east of the straits of Thermopylas 
are comprehended under the name of Oeta, and the highest of 
them is called Callidromus, at the foot of which is a road sixty 
feet broad. Lit. 1. xxxvi. c. 15. 
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fore them but a precipice, which distressed them still 
more ; for they could not yet perceive that they were 
near the enemy. 

The day now began to appear, when one of them 
thought he heard the sound of human voices, and a 
little after they saw the Grecian camp, and the ad- 
vanced guard at the foot of the rock. Cato there- 
fore, made a halt, and sent to acquaint the Firmians 
that he wanted to speak with them in private*. 
These were troops whose fidelity and courage he 
had experienced on the most dangerous occasions. 
They hastened into his presence, when he thus ad- 
dressed them : 'v* I want to take one of the enemy 
alive, to learn of him who they are that compose this 
advanced guard, and how many in number; and to be 
informed what is the disposition and order of their 
whole army, and what preparations they have made 
to receive us; but the business requires the speed 
and impetuosity of lions, who rush into a herd of, 
timorous beasts." 

When Cato had done speaking, the Firmians, 
without further preparation, poured down the moun- 
tain, surprised the advanced guard, dispersed them, 
took one armed man, and brought him to Cato. The 
prisoner informed him, that the main body of the 
army was encamped with the king in the narrow pass, 
and that the detachment which guarded the heights 
consisted of six hundred select uEtolians. Cato de- 
spising these troops, as well on account of their small 
number, as (heir negligence, drew his sword, and 
rushed upon them with all the alarm of voices and 
trumpets. The ^tolians no sooner saw him descend 
from the mountains, than they fled to the main body> 
and put the whole in the utmost confusion. 

At the same time Manius forced the entrench- 

♦ Fimium was a Roman colony in the Picene. . 
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ments.of Aatiochus below, and poured ioto the pass 
with his army, Antiochus himself being wounded 
ID the mouth with a stone, and having some of his 
teeth struek out, the anguish obliged him to turn his 
horse and retire. After his retreat, no part of his 
army could stand the shock of the Romans ; and , 
though there appeared no hopes of escaping by 
flight, by reason of the straitness of the road, the 
deep marshes on one side and rocky precipices on 
the other, yet they crowded along through diose nar«- 
row passages, and pushing each other down, pe- 
rishea miserably, out of fear of being destroyeid by 
the Romans. 

GatOy who was never sparing in his own praises, 
and thought boasting a natural attendant on. great 
actions, is very pompous in his account of thi» ex- 
ploit. He says, ** That those who saw him charg- 
ing the enemy, routing and pursuing them, declared, 
that Gate owed less to the people of Rome, than 
the people of Rome owed to Gato ; and that the 
Gonsul Manias himself, coming, hot from the fight, 
took him in his arms as he too came panting from 
the action, and embracing him a long time, cried 
out in a transport of joy, that neither he nor the 
whole Roman people could sufficienUy reward Cato*s 
merit." 

Immediately after the battle, the Consul sent him 
with an account of it to Rome, that he might be the 
first to carry the news of bis own achievements; 
With ft favourable wind he sailed to Brundusium ; 
from thence he reached Tarentum in one day : and 
having traveled four days more, he arrived at Rome 
the fifth day after he landed, and was the first that 
brought the news of the victory. His arrival filled 
the city with sacrifices and other testimonies of joy, 
and gave the people so high an opinion of themselves, 
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that diey now believed there could be no bounds to 
their empire or their power. 

These are the most remarkable of Cato's actions ; 
and with respect to civil affairs, he appears to have 
thought the impeaching of offenders, and bringing 
them to justice, a thing that well deserved his atten- 
tion. For he prosecuted several, and encouraged 
and assisted otners in carrying on their prosecutions^ 
Thus he set up Petihus against Scipio the Great ; 
but secure in the dignity of his family, and his own 
greatness of mind, Scipio treated the accusation with 
the utmost contempt. Cato perceiving he would 
not be capitally condemned, dropped &e prosecu- 
tion ; but, with some others who assisted him, in the 
cause, impeached his. brother Lucius Scipio, who 
was sentenced to pay a fine which his circumstances 
could not answer, so that he was in danger of impri- 
sonment; ,and it was not without great difficulty 
and appealing to the Tribunes; that he was dis- 
missea. 

We have also an account of a young man who 
had procured a verdict against an enemy of his fa- 
ther who was lately dead, and had him stigmatized. 
Cato met him as he was passing through the f<nrum, 
and taking him by the hand, addressed him in these 
words: " It is thus we are to sacrifice to the manes of 
our parents, not with the blood of goats and lambs, but 
with the' tears and condemnation of their enemies." 
. Cato, however, did not escape these attacks ; but 
when in the business of the state he gave the 
least handle, was certainly prosecuted, and some- 
times in danger of being condemned. For it is said 
that near fifty impeachments were brought against 
him, and the last, when he was eighty-six years of 
age : on which occasion he made use of that me- 
.morable expression. It is hard thai I who have Hved 
with men ojone generation, should be obliged to make 
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Jiiy defence to thme of another. Nor was this the 
end of his contests at the bar ; for, four years after, 
at the age of ninety *, he impeached Servilius Galba: 
So that, hke Nestor, he li^ed three generations, and, 
like him, was always in action. In short, after hav- ' 
ing constantly opposed Scipio in matters of govern- 
ment, he lived until the time of young Scipio, his 
adopted grandson, and son of Paulus Emilias, who 
conquered Perseus and the Macedonians. 

Ten years after his Consulship, Cato stood for the ' 
office of Censor, which was the nighest dignity in the 
republic. For, beside the other power and autho- 
rity that attended this office, it gave the magistrate a 
right of inquiry into the lives and manners of the 
citizens. The Romans did not think it proper that 
any one should be left to follow his own mclinations 
without inspection or control, either in marriage, in 
the procreation of children, in his table, or in the 
company he kept. But, convinced diat in these 
private scenes of life a man's real character was 
much more distinguishable than in his pubHc and po- 
litical transactions, they appointed two m«igistrates, 
the one out of the Patricians, and the other out of 
the Plebeians, to inspect, to ponect, and to chastise 
such as they found giving into dissipation and licen- 
tiousness, and deserting the ancient and established 
manner of living.. These great officers they called' 
Censors : and they had power to deprive a Roman 

* Plutarch here is not consistent with himself. Towards 
the beginniog of this life he says that Cato was but seventeen 
years old at the timp of Hannibars success in Italy ; and at 
the conclusion he tells that Cato died just at the beginning of 
the third Punic war. But Hannibal came into Italy in the 
year of Rome 534; and the third Punic war broke out 
seventy years after, in the year of Rome 604. According to 
this computation, Cato could not be more than eighty-seven 
years old when he died ; and this account is confirmed by Ci* 
cero. 
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knight of hit horse, or to •xpei a senator that led 
a yiciouJB and diorderly life. They likewise to<^ an 
estimate of each citizen's estate, and enrolled them 
acoordinff to their pedigree, quality, and condition. 

This office has severS other great prerogatives an- 
nexed to it : and therefore when Cato solicited it» 
the principal senators opposed him. The motive to 
this opposition with some of the Patricians was envy : 
for they imagined it would be a disgrace to the no- 
bility, if persons of a mean and obscure origin were 
elevated to the highest honour in the state : with 
others it was fear : for, conscious that their lives 
were vicious, and that they had departed from the 
ancient simplicity of manners, they dreaded the aus- 
terity of Cato ; because they believed he would be 
stem and inexorable in his office. Having con- 
sulted and prepared their measures, they put up 
seven candiaates in opposition to Cato; and im- 
agining that the people wanted to be governed with 
an easy hand, they soothed them wUh hopes of a ' 
mild Censorship. Cato, on the contrary, without 
condescending to the least flattery or complaisance, 
in his speeches from the rostrum, professea his reso- 
lution to punish every instance of vice ; and lo'iidly 
declaring that the cit^ wanted great reformation, 
conjured the people, if they were wise, to choose, 
not the mildest, but the severest physician. He 
ti^d them that he was one of that character, and, 
among the Patricians, Valerius Flaccus was an- 
other ; and that with him for his colleague, and him 
only, he could hope to render good service to the 
commonwealth, by effectually cutting off, like an- 
other hydra, the spreading luxury and effeminacy 
of the times. He added, that he saw others press- 
ing into the Censorship, in order to exercise that 
o^ce in a bad manner, because they were afraid oi 
such as would discharge it faithfully. 
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Th# Romas people, on this occasibn, showed 
themselves truly great, and worthy of the best of 
leaders ; for, far from dreading the severity of this 
inflexible man, they rejected those smoother can- 
didates that seemed ready to consult their pleasure 
in every thing, and chose Valerius Flaccus with 
Cato ; attending to the latter not as a man that so* 
licited the office of Censor, but- as one who, already 
possessed of it, gave out his orders by virtue of his 
authori^. 

The first^ thing Cato did, was to name his friend 
and colleague Lucius Valerius Faccus chief of the 
senate, and to expel many others the house ; particu- 
larly Lucius Quintius, who had been Consul seven 
years before, and, what was still a greater honour^ 
was brother to Titus Flaminius*, who overthrew 
king Philip. 



He expelled also Manilius, another senator, whom 
the general opinion had marked out for Consul, be- 
cause he had given his wife a kiss in the day-time 
in the sight of his daughter. ** For his own part,** 
he said, *' his wife never embraced him but when 
it thundered dreadfully," adding, by way of joke, 
*' That he was happy when Jupiter pleased to 
thunder." 

He was censured as having merely indulged his 
envy, when he degraded Lucius who was brother 
to Scipio the Great, and had been honoured with a 
triumph ; for he took from him his horse ; and it 
was believed he did it to insult the memory of Sci^ 
pio Africanus. But there was another thing that 
rendered him more generally obnoxious, and that 

-. * Poly bins, Livy, and Cicero make the surname of this fa- 
mily Flaroinius. 

TJ 2 ■ 
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was tb« reformation he introduced in point of luxury^ 
It iras inipossible for him to begin bis attack upon 
it openly, because the whole body of the people was 
infected, and therefore he took an indirect method. 
He caused an estimate to be taken of all apparel^ 
carriafi;es, female ornaments, furniture and utensils; 
and whatever exceeded fifteen hundred drachmas ih 
value, he rated at ten times as much, and imposed a 
tax according to that valuation. For every thousand 
ase9 he made them pay three ; that finding; them- 
selves burdened with the tax, while the modest and 
frugal, with equal substance, paid much less to the 
public, they might be induced to retrench their ap* 
pearance. This procured him many enemies, not only 
amonp; those who, rather than part with their luxury, 
submitted to the tax, but among those who lessened 
the expense of their figure, to avoid it For the 
generality of mankind think that prohibition to show 
uieir wealth is the same thing as taking it away, and 
that opulence isTseen in the superfluities, not in the 
^ necessaries of life. And this (wq are told) was what 
surprised Aristo the philosopher ; for he could not 
comprehend why those that are possessed of super- 
fluities should be accounted happy, rather than such 
as abound in what is necessary and useful. But 
Scopas the Thessalian, when one of his friends asked 
him for something that could be of little use to him, 
and gave him that as a reason why he should grant 
his reauest, made answer, *' It is in these useless and 
superfluous things that I am rich and happy.'* Thus 
the desire of wealth, far from being a natural pas- 
sion, is a foreign and adventitious one, arising trom 
vulgar opinion. 

Cato paid no regard to these complaints, but be- 
came still more severe and rigid. He cut off the 
pipes by which people conveyed water from the 

Siublic fountains into their houses and gardens, and 
emolished all the buildings that projected out into 
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tbe streets. He lowered the price of public works^ 
and fanned out tbe public reveDues at the highest 
rent they coold bear. By these things he brought 
upon himself the hatred ofvast numl^rs of people: 
so that Titus Flaminius and his party attacKed 
him, and prevailed with the senate to annul the con- 
tracts he bad made for repairing the temples and 
public buildings, as detrimental to the state. Nor 
did they stop here, but incited the boldest of the 
Tribune^ to accuse him to the people, and fin^ him 
two talents. They likewise opposed him very much 
in his building, at the public charge, a hall below 
the senate-house by the forum, which he finished 
notwithstanding, and called the Porcian hall. 

The people, noweyer, appear to have been highly 
pleased with his behaviour in this office. For when 
they erected his statue in the temple of Health, they 
made no mention on the pedestal of his victories and 
his triumph, but the inscription was to this effect: 
** In honour of Cato the Censor, who, when the 
Roman commonwealth was degenerating into licen- 
tiousness, by good discipline and wise institutions 
restored if 

Before thil, he laughed at those who were fond 
of such honours, and said, '< They were not aware 
that they plumed themselves upon the workmanship 
of founders, statuaries, and painters, while the Ro- 
mans lK>re about a more glorious image of him in 
tiieir hearts." And to those that expressed their 
wonder, that, while many persons of httle note had 
their statues, Cato had none, he said. He had much 
rather it sh&ald be ashed, wky he had not a statue, 
than why he had one. In short, he was of opinion 
that a ^ood citizen should not even accept of his 
due praise, unless it tended to the advantage of the 
community. Yet of all men he was the most for- 
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ward to commend bimself : for he tells us, that those 
who were guilty of misdemeanors, and afterwards 
reproved for them> used to say, " They were ex- 
cusable ; they were not Catos :*' and that such as 
imitated some of his actions, but did it awkwardly, 
were called kfij-handed Catos. He adds, *' That 
the senate, in difficult and dangerous times, used to 
east their eyes upon him, as passengers in a ship do 
upon the pilot in a storm :^ and " That when he 
happened to be absent, they frequently put off the 
consideration of matters of importance/' These 
particulars, indeed, are confirmed by other writers ; 
for his life, his eloquence, and his age, gave him 
great authority in Rome. 

He was a good father, a good husband, and an 
excellent economist. And as he did not think the 
care of his family a mean and trifling thing, which 
required only a superficial attention, it may be of use 
to give some account of his conduct in that respect. 
* He chose his wife rather for her family than her 
fortune ; persuaded, that though both the rich and 
the high-born have their pride, yet wonlien of good 
families are more ashamed of any base and unwor* 
thy action, and more obedient to their husbands in 
every thing that is good and honourable. He used 
to say, that they who beat their wives or children, 
laid their sacrilegious hands on the most rsacred 
things in the world ; and that he preferred the cha- 
racter of a good husband to that of 9 great senator. 
And he admired nothing more in Socrates, than his 
living in an easy and quiet manner with an ill-tem- 
pered wife and stupid children. When he had a 
son born, no business, however urgent, except jt re- 
lated to die public, could hinder him from being pre-* 
sent while bis wife washed and swaddled the infant. 
For she suckled it herself; nay, she often gave the 
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breadt to the sons of her servants, to inspure theJh 
with' a brotherly regard for her own. 

As soon as the dawn of understanding appeared, 
Cato took upon him the office of schoolmaster to his 
son, though he had a slave named Chilo, who was a 
good grammarian, and taught several other children. 
But he tells us, he did not choose that his son should 
be reprimanded by a slave, or pulled by the ears, if 
he happened to be slow in learning; or that he 
should be indebted to so mean a person for his edu- 
cation. He was, therefore, himself his preceptor in 
grammar, in law, and in the necessary exercises. 
For he taught him not only how to. throw a dart, to 
fight hand to hand, and to ride, but to box, to en- 
dure heat and cold, and to swim the most rapid 
rivers. He farther acquaints us, that he wrote his- 
tories for him with his own hand, in large characters, 
that without stirring out of his father's house, he 
might gain a knowledge of the great actions ot the 
ancient B^omans and of the customs of his country. 
He was as careful not to utter an indecent word 
before his son, as he would have been in the pre- 
sence of the vestal virgins ; nor did he ever bathe 
with him* A regard to decency in this respect was 
indeed at that time general among the Romans : For - 
even sons-in-law avoided bathing with their fathers- 
in-law, not choosing to appear naked before them ; 
but afterwards the Greeks taught them not to be so 
sci;upttlous in uncovering themselves, and they in 
their turn taught the Greeks to bathe naked even be- 
fore the women. 

While Cato was taking such excellent measures 
for forming his son to virtue, he found him naturally 
ductile both in genius and inclination ; but as his 
body was too weak to undergo much hardship, his 
father was obliged to relax the severity of his disci- 
pline, and to indulge him a little in point of dieC 
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ITety with this constitution, he was an excellent sol- 
dier, and particularly distinguished himself under 
Paulus iEmilius in the battle against Perseus. On 
this occasion, his sword happening to be struck from 
his hand, the moisture of which prevented him from 
grasping it firmly, he turned to some of his compa- 
nions with gveat concern, and begged their assist- 
ance in recovering it. He then rushed with them 
into the midst of the enemy and having, with extra- 
ordinary efforts, cleared t^e place where the sword 
was lost, he found it, with much difficulty, under 
heaps of arms, and dead bodies of friends, as well 
as enemies piled upon each other. Paulus JBmilius 
admired this gallant action of the young man ; and 
there is a letter still extant, written by Cato to his 
son, in which he extremely commends his high sense 
of honour expressed in the, recovery of that sword. 
The young man afterwards married Tertia; daughter 
to Paulus ^milius, and sister to young Scipio ; the 
honour of which alliance was as much owing to his 
own as to his father's merit. Thus Cato's care in the 
education of his son answered the end proposed. 

He had many slaves, which he purchased among 
the captives taken in war, always choosing the young- 
est and such as were most capable of instruction, 
hke whelps or colts that may be trained at pleasure. 
None of these slaves ever went into any other man's 
house, except they were sent by Cato or his wife, 
and if any of them was asked what his master was 
doing, he always answered, he did not know. For 
it was a rule with Cato to have his slaves either em- 
ployed in the house or asleep, and liked those best' 
that slept the most kindly, believing that they were 
better tempered than others that had not so much of 
that refreshment, and fitter for any kind of business. 
And as he knew that slaves will stick at nothing to 
gratify their passion for women, he allowed them to 
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have the company of his female slaves, upon paying 
a certain price ; but under a strict prolubition of ap« 
proaching any other woman. 

When he was a young soldier, and as yet in low 
circumstances, he never found fault with any thing 
that was served up to his table, but thought it a 
shame to quarrel with a servant on account of his 
palate. Yet afterwards, when he was possessed of 
an easy fortune, and made entertainments for his 
friends and the principal officers, as soon as dinner 
was over, he never failed, to correct with leathern 
thongs such of his slaves as had not given due at- 
tendance, or had suffered any thing to be spoiled. 
He contrived means to raise quarrels among his ser- 
vants, and to keep them at variance, ever suspecting 
and fearing some bad consequence from their unani- 
mity. And, 

. When any of them were guilty of a capital crime, 
he gave them a formal trial, and put them to death in 
the presence of their fellow-servants. As his thirst 
after wealth increased, and he found that agriculture 
was rather amusing than profitable, he turned his 
thoughts to surer dependencies, and employed his 
money in purchasing ponds, hot-baths, places pro- 
per for fullers, and estates in ffood conditidn, having 
pasture-ground and wood-lands. From these he had 
a great revenue, «ttcA a one, he used to say, as Jupiter 
himself could not disappoint him of. 

He practised usury upon ships m the most blame- 
able manner. His method was to insist, that those 
whom he furnished with money, should take a great 
number into partnership. When there were full fifty 
of them, and as many ships, he demanded one share 
for himself, which he managed by Quintip his freed- 
man, who sailed and trafficked along with tbem. 
Thus, though his gain was great,, he did not risk his 
capital, but only a small part of it. 
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He Ucewise lent moQey to suck of bis slaves as 
chose it ; and they employed it in purchasing boys, 
who were afterwards instructed and fitted for service 
at Gate's expense ; and being sold at the year's end 
by auction, Cato took several of them himself, at 
the price of the highest bidder, dedocting it out of 
what he had lent. To incline his son to the same 
economy, he told him. That to diminish his mb- 
stance was not the part of a man, but of a widow- 
woman. Yet he carried the thing to extravi^aaoe, 
when he hazarded this assertion, l%at the man trufy 
wonderful and godlike, and Jit to be registered in the 
Usts of glory, was he, by whose accounts it should at 
last appear that he had nwre than doubled what he 
had received from his ancestors. 

When Cato was very far advanced in years, there 
arrived at Rome, two ambassadors from Athens *, 
Carneades the Academic, and Di<^enes the Stoic. 
They were sent to beg off a fine of Bve hundred ta- 
lents which had been imposed on the Athenians for 
contumacy, by the Sicyonians, at the suit of the 
people of Oropusf. Upon the arrival of these 
philosophers, such of the. Roman youth as had a 
taste for learning went to wait on Uiem, and heard 
them with wonder and delight. Above all, they 
were charmed with the graceful manners of Car- 
neades, the force of whose eloquence being ffreat, 
and his reputation equal to his eloquence, had drawn 
an audience of the most considerable and the politest 
persons in Rome ; and the sound of his fame, like a 

* Aulus Gelliiu.meotions a third ambassador, Critolaos the 
Peripateiic, 

f The Athenians had plundered the city of Oropos. Upon 
complaint made by the inhabitants, the affair was referred to 
the determination of the Sicyonians, and the Athenians ' not 
appearing to j«i^ify themselves, were fined five hundred 
talents. 
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iiii^iy wind, had filled the whole city. The report 
ran, that there was come from Greece a man of 
astonishing powers, whose eloquence, more than hu- 
man, was able to soften and disarm the fiercest pas- 
sions, and who had made so strong an impression 
upon the youth, that, forgetting all other pleasures 
and diversions, they were quite possessed witb an 
enthusiastic love of philosophy. 

The Romans were delighted to find it so; nor 
could they without uncommon pleasure behold their 
sons thus fondly receive the Grecian literature, and 
follow these wonderful men. But Cato, from the 
beginning, was alarmed at it. He no sooner per- 
ceived this passion for the Grecian learning prevail, 
but he was afraid that the youth would turn their 
ambition that way, and prefer the glory of eloquence 
to that of deeds of arms. But when he found that 
the reputation of these philosophers rose still higher, 
and their first speeches were translated into l^tin, 
by Caius Acilius, a senator of great distinction, wha 
had earnestly begged the favour of interpreting them, 
he had no loneer patience, but resolved to dismiss 
these philosophers upon some decent and specious 
pretence. 

He went, therefore to the senate, and complained 
of the magistrates for detaining so long such am- 
bassadors as those, who could persuade the people 
to whatever they pleased. '' You ought;" said ne, 
** to determine their affair as speedily as possible, 
that returning to their schools tbeymay hold forth to 
the Grecian youth, and that our young men may 
again give attention to the laws and the magistrates.'* 
ISot that Cato was induced to this by any particular 
pique to Carneades, which some suppose to hav.e 
been the case, but by his aversion to philosophy, and 
his making it a point to show bis contempt of the 

VOL. III. X 
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polite studies and learning of the Greeks. Nay, he 
scrupled not to affirm^ " That Socrates himself was 
a prating seditious fellow^ who used his utmost en- 
deavours to tyrannize over his country, by abolish- 
ing its customs, and drawing the people over to opi- 
ni<His contrary to the laws/' And, to ridicule the 
slow methods of Isocrates's teaching, he said, " His 
scholars grew old in learning their art, as if they in- 
tended to exercise it in the shades below, and to 
plead causes there." And to dissuade his son from 
those studies, he told him in a louder tone than could 
be expected from a man of his age, and, as it were, 
in an oracular and prophetic way. That when the 
B^mans came thormgkly to inMbe the Grecian lite^ 
rature, they wovM lose the empire of the world. Bnt 
time has shown the vanity of that invidious asser- 
tion ; for Rome was never at » higher pitch of great- 
ness, j;han when she was most perfect in the Grecian 
erudition, and most attentive to all manner of learn- 
iag*. 

Nor was Cato an enemy to the Grecian philoso- 
phers' only, but looked upon the physicians also with 
a suspicious eye. He had heard, it seems, of the 
answer which Hippocrates gave the king of Persia, 
when he sent for him, and offered him a reward of 
many talents, " I will never make use of my art in 
favour of barbarians who are enemies to the Greeks.'' 
This he had said was, an oath which all the physi- 
cians had taken, and therefore he advised his son to 
beware of them all. He added, that he himself had 
'written a little treatise, in which he had set down his 

* Rome had indeed a very extensive empire in the Au> 
gustan age, but, at the same time, she lost her ancient cdnsti- 
tation and her liberty. Not that the learning of the Romans 
contributed to that loss, but their irreligion, their luxury, and 
corruption, occasioned it» 
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method of cure*, and the regimen he prescribed^ 
when any of his family w^re sick ; that he never re- 
commended fasting, but allowed them herbs, with 
duck, pigeon, or hare : such kind of diet being light 
and suitable for sick people, haying no other incon* 
venience but. its making them dream ; and that with 
these remedies and this regimen, he preserved him- 
self and his family. But bis self-sufficiency in this 
respect went not unpunished ; for he lost both his 
wire and son. He himself, indeed, by hi^ strong 
make and good habit of body, lasted long; so that 
even in old age he frequently indulged his inclination 
for the sex, and at an unseasonable time of life mar- 
ried a young woman. It was on the following pre- 
tence. 

After the death of his wife, he married his son to 
the daughter of Paulus ^miUus, the sister of Scipio ; 
and continued a widower, but had a young female 
slave that came privately to his bed. It could not, 
however, be long a secret in a small house, with a 
daughter-in-law in it ; and one day as the favourite 
slave passed by with a haughty and flaunting air, to 
go to the Censor's chamber, young Oato gave her a 
severe look^ and turned his back upon her, but said 
not a word. The old man was soon informed of 
this circumstance, and finding that this kind of com- 
merce displeased his son and his daughter-in-law, he 
did not expostulate with them, nor take the least no- 
tice. ' Next morning he went to the jforvm, accord- 
ing to custom, with his friends about him ; and as 

t 

* Cato tvas a worse quack than Dr. Hill. His medical 
receipts, which may be found in his treatise of country af- 
fairs, are either very simple or very dangerous ; and fasting, 
which he exploded, is better than them all. Duck, pigeon, 
a^d hare, which, if we may believe Plutarch, he gave his sick 
people as a light diet, are certainly the strongest and most in- 
digestible kinds of food, and their making them dream was a 
prbof of it. 
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he went along, he called aloud to one Salonias, who 
had been his secretarv, and now was one of his train, 
and asked him, '' Whether he had provided a hwH 
band for his daughter^" Upon his answering, " That 
he had not, nor should without consulting his best 
friend;'' Cato said, " Wh;^ then, I have found out 
a very fit husband for her, if she can bear with the 
disparity of age : for in other respects he is unex- 
ceptionable, but he is very old." oalonius rej^lying, 
** That he left the disposal of her entirely to him, for 
she was under his protecti6n, and had no depend- 
ence but upon his bounty ;" Gato said withoilt far- 
ther ceremony, " Then I will be your son-in4aw.'' 
The man at nrst was astonished at the proposal, as 
may easily be imagined; beUeving Cato past the 
time of Ufe for marrying, and knowing himself far 
beneath an alliance with a family that had been ho- 
noured with the consulate and a triumph. But when 
he saw that Cato was in earnest, he embraced the 
offer with joy, and the marriage contract was signed 
as soon &s they came to the forum. 

While they were busied in preparing for the nup- 
tials, young Cato, taking his relations with him, went 
and asked his father, " What offence he had com- 
mitted, that he was going to put a mother-in-law 
upon him T Cato immediately answered, '' Ask not 
such a question, my son ; for, instead of being of- 
fended, I have reason to praise your whole conduct: 
I am only desirous of having more such sons, and 
leaving more suqh citizens to my country.'* But this 
answer is said to have been given long before, by 
Pisistratus the Athenian tyrant, who, when he had 
sons by a former wife already grown up, married a 
second, Timonassa of Argos, by whom he is said to 
have had two sons mpre, Jophon and Thessalus. 

By this wife Cato had a son, whom he called Sa- 
lonius after his mother's father. As for his eldest 
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son Cato, he died in his praeiorship. His father 
often makes mention of him m his ^writings as a brave 
and worthy man. He bore this loss with the mo* 
deration of a philosopher, applying himself with his 
usual activity to affiurs of state. For he did not, 
like Lucius Lucullus afterwards, and Metellus Pius, 
think age .an exempticTn from the service of the pub- 
lic, but considered that service as his indispensable 
duty ; nor yet did he act as Scipio Africanus had 
done, who finding himself attacked and opposed by 
envy in his course of gloiy, quitted ^the administra* 
lion, and spent the remainder of his days in retire- 
ment and inaction. But, as one told Dionysius, that 
the most honourable death was to die in possession 
of sovereign power, so Catb esteemed that the most 
honourable old age, which was spent in serving the 
commonwealth. The amusements m which he passed 
his leisure hours, were the writings of books and till- 
ing the ground : and this is the reason of our having 
so many tredtises on various subjects, and histories 
of his composing *. 

In his younger days he applied himself to agricul- 
ture, with a view to profit ; for he used to say, he 
ha4 only two ways of increasing his income, labour 
and parsimony: but as he grew old, he redded it 
only by way of theory and amusement. He wrote 
a book concerning country affairs f, in which, among 
other things, he gives rules for making cakes and pre- 
serving fruit; for he was desirolis to be thought 
I 

* Besides an hundred and fifty orations, and more, that be 
left behind him, he wrote a treatise of military discipline, and 
' books of antiquities ; in two of these he treats of the founda- 
tion of the cities of Italy ; the other five contained the Ro- 
man history, particularly a narrative of the first and second 
Punic war. 

f This is the only work of .his that remains entire ; of the 
rest we have only fragments. 

X2 
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curious aad partioular ia every thing. He kept a 
l>etter table in the countnr than in the town^ for he 
always invited some of his acquaintance in the 
neighbourhood to sup with him. With these he 
passed the time in cheerful conversation, making 
oimself agreeable not onlv to those of his own age, 
but to the voung ; for he had a thorough knowledge 
of the world, and had either seen himself, or heard . 
'from others, a variety of things that were curious 
and entertaining. He looked upon the table as one 
of the best means of forming friendships : and at his, 
the conversation generally turned upon the praises of 
great and excellent Aden among the Romans : as for 
uie bad and the unworthy, no mention was made of 
them, for he would not allow in his company one 
word, either good or bad, to be said of sucn kind cf 
men. 

The last service he is said to have done the public, 
was the destruction of Carthage. The younger 
Scipio indeed gave the finishing stroke to that work, 
but it was undertaken chiefly by the advice and 
at the instances of Cato. The occasion of the war 
was this. The Carthaginians and Massinissa, king 
of Numidia, being at war with each other, Cato was 
sent into Africa to inquire into the causes of the 
quarrel. Massinissa from the first had been a friend 
to the Romans, and the Carthaginians were admit- 
ted into their alliance after the great overthrow they 
received from Scipio the elder, but ujpon terms 
which derived them of g^eat part of their domi- 
nions, and imposed a heavy tribute*. When Cato 

* Scipio Africanns obliged the Carthaginians, at the con- 
closion of the second Panic war, to deliver up their fleet to 
the Romans, yield to> Massinissa part of Syphaz*s dominioiM, 
and pay the Rooiaos ten thousand talents. This peace was 
made in the third year of the hundred and forty fourth olym* 
piad, two hundred years before the Christian ssra. 
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arrived al Carthage, he found that cily not in the ex- 
bausted and humble conditio^ which the RomaDs 
imagined, but full of men fit to bear arms, abound- 
ing in money, fn arms, and warlike stores, and not a 
little elated in the thought of its being so well pro- 
Tided. He concluded therefore, that it was now 
tune for the Romans to endeavour to settle the points 
ip dispute between the Numidians and Carthage; 
and that, if they did not soon make themselves mas- 
ters of that city, which was their old enemy, and re- 
tained strong resentments of the usage she had lately 
receiyed, and which had not only recovered herself 
after her losses, but was prodigiously increased in 
wealth and power, they, would soon oe exposed to 
all their former dangers. For this reason he re- 
turned in all haste to Rome, where he informed the 
senate, ** That #ie defeats and other misfortunes 
which had happened to the Carthaginians, had not 
so much drained them of their forces, as cured them 
of their folly ; andf that, in all probability, instead of 
a weaker, they had made them a more skilful and 
warlike enemy : that their war with the Numidians 
was only a prelude to future combats with the Ro- 
mans ; and that the late peace was a mere name, for 
they considered it only as a suspension of arms, 
which they were willing to avail themselves of, till 
Aey had a favourable opportunity to renew the 
war." 

It is said, that at the conclusion of his speech he 
shook the lap of his gown, and purposely dropped 
some Libyan figs ; and when he found the senators 
admired them for their size and beauty, he told them, 
*' That the country where they grew was but three 
days sail from Rome." But what is a stronger in- 
stance of his enmity to Carthage, he never rave his 
opinion in the senate upon any other point whatever, 
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widiout adding these W9rds, '^ And my apinion is, 
that Carthage should be destroyed/' Scipio^ 8ur« 
named Nasica, made it a point to maintain the eon- 
traty, and concluded all his speeches thus, ** And 
my opinion is, that Carthage should be 1^ stand- 
ing/' It is very likely that this great man, perceir- 
ing that the people were come to such a pitch of in- 
solence, as to be led by it into the greatest excesses 
(so that in the pride of prosperity they could not be 
restrained by the senate, but by their overgrown 
power were able to draw the government what way 
they pleased), thought it best that Carthage should 
remain to keep them in awe, and to moderate their 
presumption. For he saw that the Carthaginians 
were not. strong enough to conquer the Romans, 
and yet too respectable an enemy to be despised by 
them. On the other hand, Cato thought it danger- 
ous, while the people were thus inebriated and giddy 
with power, to suffer a city which had always been 
great, and which was now grown sober and wise 
Sirough its misfortunes, to lie watching every ad- 
vantage against them. It appeared to him, there- 
fgre, the wisest course, to have all outward dangers 
removed from the commonwealth, that it might be 
at leisure to guard against internal corruption. 

Thus Cato, they tell us, occasioned the third and 
last war against the Carthaginians. But as soon as 
it began he died, having first prophesied of the per^ 
son that should put an end to it ; who was then a 
young man, and had only a tribune's command in 
the army, but was giving extraordinary proofs of 
his conduct and valour. The news of these exploits 
being brought to Rome, Cato cried out, 

He is the soul of council ; 

The rest are shadows vain.' 

This Sci{»o soon confirmed by his actions. - 
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Cato Idt one son by his second wife, who, as we 
have already obseired, was surnamed Salonius, and 
a grandson by the son of his first wife, who diedbe- 
fore him. Salonius died in his praetorship, lef^ving a 
son named Marcus, who came to be consul, and was 
grandfather * to Cato the philosopher, the best and 
most illustrious man of his time 
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Having thus given a detail of the most memorable 
actions of these great men, if we compare the whole 
life of the one with that of the other, it will not be 
easy to discern the difference between them, the eye 
being attracted by so many striking resemblances. 
But if we examine the several parts of their lives 
dbtincdy, as we do a poem or a picture, we shall 
find, in the first place, this common to them both, 
that they rose to high stations and g^eat honour in 
their respective commonwealths, not by the help df 
family connexions, but merely by their own virtue 
and abilities. It is true, that when Aristides raised 
himself Athens was not in her grandeur, and the 
demagogues and chief magistrates he had to deal 
with were men of moderate and nearly equal for- 
tunes. For estates of the highest class were then 
only five hundred medimni; of those of the second 
order, who were knights, three hundred; and of 
those of the third order, who were called ZeugitcB, 
two hundred. But Cato, from a little village and a 
country life, launched into the Roman government, 

* Thb is a mistake in PluCarclit for Salonius was tlie 
fraodfatlier, and llareus die father of Cato of Utica. 
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as into a boundless ocean, at a time when it was not 
' conducted by the Curii, the Fabricii, and Hostilii, 
nor received for its magistrates and orators men of 
narrow circumstances who worked with their own 
hands, from the plough and the spade, but was ac- 
customed to regard greatness of family, opulence, 
distributions among the people, and servility in 
courting their favour ; for the Romans, elated with 
their power and importance, loved to humble those 
who stood for the great offices of state. And it was 
not the same thing to be rivaled by a Themistocles, 
who was neither distinguished by birth nor fortune 
(for he is said not to have been worth more than 
three, or, at the most, five talents, when he first ap- 
plied himself to public affairs), as to have to con- 
test with a Scipio Africanus, a Servius Galba, or a 
Quintius Flaminius, without any other assistance or 
support but a tongue accustomed to speak with free- 
dom in the cause of justice. 

Besides, Aristides was only one among ten, that 
commanded at Marathon and Flata&a; whereas Cato 
was chosen one of the two consuls, from a number 
of competitors, and one of the two censors, though 
opposed by seven candidates, who were some of the 
greatest and most illustrious men in Rome. 

It should be observed too, that Aristides was 
never principal in any action ; for Miltiades had the 
chief honour of the victory at Marathon ; Themis- 
tocles of that at Salamis ; and the palm of the im- 
portant day at Platae, as Herodotus tell us, was ad- 
judged to Pausanias. Nay, even the second place 
was disputed with Aristides by Sophanes, A^inias, 
• Callimachus, and Oynasgirus, who greatly distin- 
guished themselves on that occasion. 

On the other hand, Cato not only stood first in 
courage and conduct, during his own consulate, and 
in the war with Spain ; but when he acted at Ther- 
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mopvl^e only as a tiibune, under the auspices of 
aDOther, he gained the glory of the victory ; for he 
it was that unlocked the pass for the Romans to 
rush upon Antiochus, and that brought the war upon 
the back of the king, who minded only what was 
before him. That victory, which was manifestly the 
work of Cato, drove Asia out of Greece, and' 
opened the passage for Scipio to that continent after- 
wards. 

Both of them were equally victorious in war, but 
Aristides miscarried in the administration, being ba- 
nished and oppressed by the faction of Themis- 
tocles ; whilst Cato, though he had for antagonists 
almost all the greatest and most powerful men in 
Rome, who kept contending witli him even in his old 
age, like a skilful wrestler, always held his footing. 
Often impeached before the people, and often the 
manager of an impeachmeut, he generally succeeded 
in his prosecution of others, and was never con- 
demned himself; secure in that bulwark of life, the 
defensive and offensive armour of eloquence ; and to 
this, much more justly than to fortune, or bis guar- 
dian genius, we may ascribe his maintaining his dig-- 
uity uiiblemished to the last. For Antipater be- 
stowed the same encomium upon Aristotle the philo- 
sopher, in what he wrote concerning him after his 
death, that, among his other qualities, he had the 
very extraordinary one, of persuading people to 
whatever he pleased. 

That the art of governing cities and common- 
wealths is the chief exciellence of man admits not 
of a doubt ; and it is generally agreed, that the art 
of governing a family is no small ingredient in that 
excellence. Por a city, which is only a collection of 
families, cannot be prosperous in the whole, unless 
the families that compose it, be flourishing and pros- 
perous. And Lycurgus, when he banished gold and 
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silver out of Sparta, and gave the. citizens^ instead of 
it, money made of iron, that had been spoiled by 
l^he fire, did not design to excuse them from attend- 
ing to economy, but only to prevent luxury, which . 
is a tumour and inflammation caused by riches ; that 
every one might have the greater plenty of the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life. By this establbh- 
ment of his, it appears, that he saw farther than any 
other legislator ; since he was sensible that every so- 
ciety has more to apprehend from its needv members, 
than from the rich. For this reason, Cfato was no 
less attentive to the management of his domestic 
concerns than to that of public affairs : and he not - 
only increased his own estate, but became a guide 
to others in economy and agriculture, conceniing 
whi^h he collected many useful rules. 

But Aristides by his indigence brought a dis- 
grace upon justice itself, as if it were the ruin and 
impoverishment of families, and a quality that is 
profitable to any one rather than the owner. Hesiod, 
however, has said a good deal to exhort us both to 
justice and economy, and inveighs against idleness 
as the source of injustice. The same is well repre- 
sented by Homer* 

The calture of the field, which fills the stores 

With happy harvests ; and domestic cares. 

Which rear the smiling progeny, no charms -^ 

Could boast for me $ 'twas mine, to>s&U 

The galiaot ship, to sound the trump of war, 

To point the polish'd spear, and hurl the quivering laoce. 

By which the poet intimates, that those who neglect 
their own affairs, generally support themselves by 
violence and injustice. For what the physicians say 
of oil, that u^ed outwardly it is beneficial, but per- 
nicious when taken inwardly, is not applicable to the 

• Odtw. L. iv. 
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just man ; nor is it' true, that he is useful to others^ 
and unprofitable to himself and his family. The 
politics of Aristides seem, therefore, to have been 
defective in this respect, if it is true (as most writers 
assert) that he left not enough either for the por- 
tions of his daughters, or for. the expenses of his 
funeral. 

Thus Gato's family produced preetors.and consuls 
to the fourth generation; for his grandsons and their 
children bore the highest coices: whereas, though 
Aristides was one of the greatest men iii Greece, yet 
the most distressful poverty prevailing among his 
descendants, some of them were forced to get their 
bread by showing tricks of sleight of hand, or telling 
fortunes, aud others, to receive public alms, and not 
one of them entertained a sentiment worthy of their 
illustrious ancestor. 

It is true, this point is liable to some dispute ; for 
poverty is not dishonourable in itself, but only when 
it is. the effect of idleness, intemperance, prodigality, 
and folly. And when, on the contrary, it is asso- 
ciated with all the virtues, in the sober, the indus- 
trious, the just, and valiant statesman, it speaks a 
great and elevated mind. For an attention to little 
Uiings renders it impossible to do auy thing that is 
great; nor can he provide for the wauts of others, 
whose own are numerous and craving* The. great 
and necessary provision for a statesman is, not 
riches, but a contented mind, which requiring no 
superfluities for itself, leaves a man at full liberty to 
serve the commonwealth. God is absolutely exempt 
from wants ; and the virtuous man, in proportion as 
he reduces his wants, approaches nearer to the Di- 
vine Perfection. For as a body well built for health 
needs nothing exquisite, either in food or clothing, so 
a rational way of living, and a well governed family, 

VOL. Ill- Y 
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demands a very moderate support. Our posses- 
sions, indeed, should be proportioned to the use we 
make of them ; be that amasses a great deal, and 
uses but little, is far from being satisfied and happy 
in his abundance ; for if, while he is solicitous to in- 
crease it, he has no desire of those things which 
wealth can procure, he is foolish ; if he does desire 
them, and yet ont of meanness of spirit will not al- 
low himself in their enjoyment, he is miserable. 

I would fain ask Cato himself this question, ** If 
riches are to be enjoyed, why, when possessed of a 
great deal, did he plume himself upon being satbfied 
with a little T' If it be a commendable thing, as in- 
deed it is, to be contented with coarse bread, and 
such wine as our servants and labouring people 
drink, and not to covet purple and elegantly plas- 
tered houses, then Aristides, Epaminondas, Manius 
Curius, and Oaius Fabricius were perfectly right, in 
neglecting to acquire what they did not think proper 
to use. For it was by no means necessary for a 
man ^ho, like Cato, could make a delidous meal on 
turnips, and loved to boil them himself, while bis 
wife baked the bread, to talk so much about a far- 
thing, and to write by what means a man might 
soonest grow rich. Indeed, simplicity and frugality 
are then only great things, when they free the mind 
from the desire of superfluities and the anxieties of 
care. Hence it was that Aristjides, in the trial of 
Callias, said. It was Jit for none to be ashamed of 
poverty, but those that were poor against their wills; 
and that they who, like him, were poor out of choice, 
might glory in it. For it is ridiculous to suppose 
that the poverty of Aristides was to be imputed to 
sloth, since he might, ii^ithout being guilty of. the 
least baseness, have raised himself to opulence, by 
the spoil of one barbarian, or the plunder of one 
tent. But enough of this. 
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As to military achievemeDts, those of Cato added 
but little to the Roman empire, which was already 
very great; whereas the battles of Marathon, Sa- 
lamis, and Plataea, the most glorious and impor,tant 
actions of the Greeks, are numbered amon'g those of 
Aristides. And surely Antiochus is not worthy to 
be mentioned with Xerxes, nor the demolishing of 
the walls of the Spanish towns, with the destruction 
of so many thousands of barbarians both by sea 
and land. On these great occasions Aristides was 
inferior to none in real service, but he left the glory 
and the laurels, as he did the wealth, to others who 
bad more need of them, because he was above 
them. 

I do not blame Gato for perpetually boasting and 
giving himself the preference to others, though in 
one of his pieces he says. It u absurd for a man 
either to commend or depreciate himself: but I think 
the man who is often praising himself not so com- 
plete in virtue as the modest man who does not even 
want others to praise him. For modesty is a very 
proper ingredient in the mild and engaging manner 
necesijary for a. statesman ; on the other hand, he 
who demands any extraordinary respect is difficult 
to please, and liable to envy. Cato was very sub- 
ject to this fault, and Aristides entirely free from it. 
For Aristides, by cooperating with his enemy The- 
mistocles in his greatest actions, and being as it were 
a guard to him while he had the command, restored 
the affairs of Athens ; whereas Cato, by counter- 
acting Scipio, had well nigh blasted and ruined that 
expedition of his against Carthage, which brought 
down Hannibal, who till then was invincible. And 
he continued to raise suspicions against him, and to 
persecute him with calumnies, till at last he drove 
him out of Rome, and got his brother stigmatized 
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with the shameful crime, of embezzKng the public 
mooey. 

As for temperance, which Cato always extolled 
as the greatest of virtues, Aristides preserved it in 
its utmost purity and perfection ; while Cato, by 
marrying so much beneath himself,*^ and at an unsea- 
sonable time of life, stood justly impeached in that 
respect. For it was by no means decent, at his 
great age, to bring home to his son and danghter-in- 
law, ft. young wite, the daughter of his secretary, a 
man who received wages of the public. Whether 
he did it merely to gratify his appetite, or to revenge 
the afiroBt which his son put upon his favourite slave, 
both the cause and the thing were dishonourable. 
And the reason which he gav^ to his son was ironical 
and groundless. For if he was desirous of having 
more children like him, he should have looked out 
before for some woman of family, and not have put 
off the thoughts of mjirrying again, till his com«- 
merce with so mean a creature was discovered ; and 
when it was discovered, he ought to have chosen for 
his father-ia-law, not the man who would most readily 
accept his proposajs, but one whose alliance would 
have done him the most honour. 
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At Mantinea there was a man of great quality and 
power named Cassander*, who, being obliged, by a , 
reverse of fortune, to quit his own country, went and 
settled at Megalopolis. He was induced to fix 
there, chiefly by the friendship which subsisted be- 
tween him and Crausis f the father of Philopoemen, 
who was in all respects an extraordinary man. 
While his friend lived, he had all that he could wish ; 
and being desirous, after his death, to make some 
return for his hospitality, he educated his orphan 
son, in the same manner as Homer says Achilles 
was educated by Phoenix, and formed him from his 
infancy to generous sentiments and royal virtues. 

But when he was past the years of childhood, 
Ecdemus and Demophanes X had the principal care 
of him. They were both Megalopolitans ; who, 
having learned the academic philosophy of Arce- 
silaus II, applied it, above all the men of their time, 
to action and affairs of state. They delivered their 
country from tyranny, by providing persons privately 
to take off Aristodemus; they were assisting to 
Aratusin driving out Necocles the tyrant of Sicyon : 
and, at the request of the people of Cyrene, whose 
government was in great disorder, they sailed thither, 
settled it on the foundation of good laws, and tho>- 

* Pausanias calls him Cleander; and some manascripts of 
Plutarch agree with him. So it is also in the translation of 
. Guarinl. 

+ Craugis in Pausanias ; in the inscription of a statue of 
Philopcemen at Tegeie ; and in an ancient collection of epi- 
grams. 
' X lo Pausanias their names are Ecdelus and Megalopbanes. 
II Arcesilaus was founder of the middle Academy, and 
maide some alteration in the doctrine which had obtained. 

y2 
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rougUy regulated the commonwealth. But among , 
all their great actions, they vetoed themselves most 
on the education of Philopoemen, as having rendered 
him, by the principles of philosophy, a common be- 
nefit to Greece. And indeed, as he came the last 
of so many excellent generals, Greece loved hino. 
extremely, as the child of her old age, and, as his 
reputation increased, enlarged his power. For 
which reason, a certain Roman calls him the last of 
the Greehs, meaning, that Greece had not produced 
one great man, or one that was worthy of her, after 
him. 

His visage was not very homely*, as some ima- 
gined it to have been; for we see his statue still re- 
maining at Delphi. As for the mistake of his hostess 
at Megara, it is said to be owing to his easiness of 
behaviour add the simplicity of his garb. She hav- 
ing word brought that the general of the' Achaean s 
was coming to her house, was in great care and 
hurry to provide his supper, her husband happening 
to be out of the way. In the mean time Philopcemen 
came, and, as his habit was ordinary, she took him 
for one of his own servants, or for an harbinger, and 
desired him to assist her in the business of the kitchen. 
He presently threw off his doak, and began to 
eleave some wood ; when the master of the house 
returning, and seeing him so employed, said, "What 
is the meaning of this, Philopoemen?" He replied^ 
ia broad Doric, *' I am paying the fine of my deformi- 
ty.'' Titus Flaminius rallying him one day upon kis 
make, said, " What fine hands and legs you have ! 
but then you have no belly:" and he was indeed 
very slender in the waist. But this raillery might 
rather be referred to the condition of his fortune : for 
he had good soldiers, both horse and foot, but very 

* Paosanins assures us that his visage was homely, but at 
the same time declares, that in point of size and strength no - 
man in Peloponnesus exceeded lum. 
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often wanted money to pay them. These stories are 
subjects of disputations in the schools. 

As to his manners, we find that his pursuits of 
honour were too much attended with roughness and 
passion. Epaminondas was the person whom he 
proposed his pattern ; and he succeeded in imitating 
his activity, his shrewdness, and contempt of riches ; 
but his choleric, contentious humour prevented his 
attaining to the mildness, the gravity, and candour 
of that great man in political disputes; so that he 
seemed rather fit for war than for the civil adminis- 
tration. Indeed, from a child he was fond of every 
thing in the military way, and readily entered into the 
exercises which tended to that purpose, those of 
riding for instance, and handling of arms. As he 
seemed well formed for wrestling too, his friends and 
governors advised him to improve himself in that 
art ; which gave him occasion to ask, whether that 
> might be consistent with his proficiency as a soldier 1 
They told him the truth ; that the habit of body and 
manner of life, the diet and exercise, of a soldier and 
a wrestler, were entirely different: that the wrestler 
must have much sleep and full meals, stated times 
of exercise and rest, every little departure from his 
rules being very prejudicial to him ; whereas the sol- 
dier should be prepared for the most irregular changes 
of living, and should chiefly endeavour to bring him- 
sMf to bear the want of food and sleep, without dif« 
ficulty. Philopoemen hearing this, not only avoided 
and derided the exercise of wrestling himself, but 
afterwards, when he came to be general, to the ut- 
most of his power exploded the whole art, by every 
mark of disgrace and expression of contempt; satis- 
fied that it rendered persons, who were the most fit 
for war, quite useless and unable to fight on neces- 
sary occasions.^ 

When his governors and preceptors had quitted 
their charge, he engaged in uiose private incursions 
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into Laconia which the ciiy of Megalopolis made 
for the sake of booty ; aod in these he was sure to 
be the first to march out» and the last to return. 

His leisure be spent either in the chase, which in- 
creased both bis strength and activity, or in the til- 
lage of the field. For he had a handsome estate 
twenty ^rlongs from the city, to which he went 
every day after dinner, or after supper; and, at 
night, he threw himself upon an ordinary mattress, 
and slept as one of the labourers. Early in the 
morning he rose and went to work along with his 
vine-dressers or ploughmen ; after which he returned 
to the town, and employed his time about the public' 
affairs with his friends and with tl|e magistrates. 
Wnat he gained in ^he wars he laid out upon horses 
or arms, or in the redeeming of captives ; but he en- 
deavoured to improve his ^ own estate the justest 
way in the world, by agriculture I mean*. Nor did 
he apply himself to it in a cursory manner, but in full 
conviction that the surest way not to touch what be- 
longs to others is to take car^ of one's own. 

He spent some time in hearing the discourses and 
studying the writings of philosophers ; but selected 
such as he thought might assist his progress in virtue. 
Among the poetical images in Homer, he attended 
to those which seemed to excite and encourage valour: 
and as to other authors, he was most conversant iu 
the Taeticts of Evangelusf^ and in the history of 

^ Columella says, agriculture is next akin to philosophy. 
It dofss, indeed, afford a person who is capable of speculation, 
an opportunity of meditating on nature ; and such meditations 
enlarge the mind. 

- + This author is mentioned by Arrian, who also wrote a 
discourse on Tactics. He observes, that the treatise of Evan- 
gelus, as well as those of several other writers on that subject, 
were become of little use in his time, because they had omitted 
several things as sufficiently known in their days, which, how- 
ever, then wanted explication. This may serve as a caution 
to future writers on this and sacb like sul\jects. 
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Alexander ; being persuaded that learDing ought to 
cooduce to action, and not be consider^ as mere 
pastime and an useless fund for talk. In the study 
of TacUcts he neglected those plans and diagrams 
that are drawn upon paper, and exemplified the 
rules in the field ; considering with himself as he 
traveled, add pointing out to those about him, the 
difficulties 6f steep or broken ground ; and how thte 
ranks of an army must be extended or closed, ac- 
cording to the xMerences made by rivers, ditches, 
and defiles. 

He seems, indeed, to have set rather too great a 
ralue on military knowledge ; embracing \«ar as the 
most extensive exercise of virtue, and despising 
those that were not versed in it, as persons entirely 
useless. 

He was now thirty years old, when Cleomenes*, 
king of the Lacedaemonians, surprised Megalopolis 
in the night, and having forced the guards, entered 
and seized the market-place. . Philopoemen ran to 
succour the inhabitants, but was not able to drive 
out the enemy, though he fought with the most de< 
termined and desperate valour. He prevailed, how- 
ever, so far as to give the people opportunity to steal 
out of the town, by maintaining the combat with the 
pursuers, and drawing Cleomenes upon himself, so 
that he retired the last with difficulty, and after pro- ' 
digious efforts^; being wounded and having his horse 
killed under him. When they had gained Messene, 
Cleomenes made them an ofier of their city with their 
lands and goods. Philopoemen perceiving they 
were glad to accept ihe proposal, and in haste to 
return, strongly opposed it, representing to them in 
a set speech, that Cleomenes did not want to restore 
them their city, but to be roaster of the citizens, in 

^ Ckomenes made himself master of Megalopolis in the 
second year of the hundred and thirty-nintb olympiad, wbieh 
wa6 <b« two biuidf ed and twen^y«first bcfor* the Christian »ra. 
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order that he might be more secure of keeping the 

Elace : that he could not sit still long to watch empty 
ouses imd walls, for the very solitude would force 
them away. By this argument he turned the Mega- 
lopolitans from their purpose, but at the same time 
furnished Cleomenes with a pretence to plunder the 
town and demolish the greatest part of it, and to 
march off loaded with booty. 

Soon after Antigonus came down to assist the 
Achaeans against Cleomenes; and finding that he 
had possessed himself of the heights of Sellasia, and 
blocked up the passages, Antigonus drew up his 
army near him, with a resolution to force him from 
his post. Philopoemen, with his citizens, was plac- 
ed among the cavalry, supported by the lllyrian 
foot, a numerous and gallant body of men, who 
closed that extremity. They had orders to wait 
quietly, until from the other wing, where the king 
rought in person,, they should see a red robe lifted 
up upon the point of a spear. The Achaeans kept 
their ground, as they were directed : but the lllyrian 
officers with their corps attempted to break in upon 
the Lacedaemonians. Euclidas, the brother of Cleo- 
menes, seeing this opening made in the enemy's 
army, immediately ordered a party of his light-armed 
infantry to wheel about and attack the rear of the 
Illyrians, thus separated from the horse. This be- 
ing put in execution, and the Illyrians harassed and 
broken, Philopoemen perceived that it would be no 
difficult matter to drive off that light-armed party, 
and that the occasion called for it. Fir^t he men- 
tioned the thing to the king's officers, but they ¥eject- 
ed the hint, and considered him as no better than a 
madman, his reputation being not yet respectable 
enough to justify such a movement. He, therefore, 
with his Megalopolitans, falling upon that light- 
armed corps himself, at the first encounter put them 
ih confusion, and soon after routed them with great 
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slaughter. Desirous yet farther io encourage Anti- 
gonus's^ troops^ and quickly to peiietrate into the 
enemy's army, which was now in some disorder, he 
quitted his horse: and advancing on foot, in his 
horseman's coat of mail and other heavy accoutre* 
ments, upon rough uneven ground, that was full of 
springs and bogs, he was making his way with ex* 
treme difficulty, when he had both his thighs struck 
through with a javelin, so that the point came 
through on the other side, and the wound was great 
though not mortal. At first he stood still as if he 
had been shackled, not knowing what method to 
take. , For the thong in the middle of the javelin 
rendered it difficult to be drawn out ; nor would any 
about him venture to do it. At the same time the 
fight beiiig at the hottest, and likely to be soon over, 
honour and indignation pushed him on to take his 
share in it ; and therefore, by moving his legs this 
wa^ and that, he broke the staff, and then ordered 
the pieces to be pulled out. Thus set free, he ran, 
sword in hand, through the first ranks, to charge the 
enemy ; at the same time animating the troops and 
firing them with emulation. 

Antigonus, having gained the victory^ to tiy his 
Macedonian officers, demanded of them, " Why 
they had brought on the cavalry before he gave them 
the signal ? By way of apology, they said, " They 
were obliged, against their will, to come to action^ 
because a young man of Megalopolis had begun the 
attack too soon.'* '' That young man," replied An- 
tigonus smiling, '' has performed the office of an ex- 
perienced general." 

This action, as we may easily imagine, lifted 
Philopcemen into great reputation, so that Antigonus 
was very desirous of having his service in the wars, 
and offered him a considerable command with great 
appointments ; but he declined it, because he knew 
he could not bear to be under the direction of another* 
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Not choosing', however^ to lie idle, ^nd hearings 
there was a war in Crete, he sailed thither, to exer- 
cise and improve his military talents. When he had 
served ther^ a good while, along with a set 'of brave 
men, who were not only versed in all the stratagems 
of war, but temperate besides, and strict in their man- 
ner of living, he returned with so much renown to the 
Achaeans, that they immediately appointed him gene- 
ral of horse. He K>und that the cavalry mad^ use of 
small and mean horses, which they picked up as tfaey 
could -when they were called to a campaign; that 
many ofthem shunned the wars, and sent others in their 
stead ; and that shameful ignorance of service, with, 
its consequence, timidity, prevailed among them all. 
The former generals had connived at this, because 
it being a degree of honour among the Achaeans to 
serve on horseback, the cavalry had great power in 
the commonwealth, and considerable influence in the 
distribution of rewards and punishments. But Phi- 
lopcemen would not yield to such considerations, or 
grant them the least indulgence. Instead of tiiat, 
he applied to the several towns, and to each of the 
young men in particular, rousing them to a sense of 
honour, punishing where necessity required, and prac- 
tising them in exercise, reviews, and mock-battles 
in places of the greatest resort. By these means m 
a liftle time he brought them to surprising strength 
and spirit; and, what is of most consequence in dis- 
cipline, rendered them so light and quick that all 
their evolutions and movements, whether performed 
separately of together, were executed with so much 
readiness and address, that their motion was like 
that of one body actuated by an internal roluntary 
principle. In the great battle which they fought 
with the ^tolians and Eleans near the river Larissus*, 

* This battle was fought the fourth year of the hundred and 
forty-secoQd olympiad, when Pbilopcemen was in bis j^orty- 
fourth year. 
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Demophantus, general of tlie Elean horse, adiranced 
before the lines, at full speed, against Philopoemen, 
Philopcemen, preventing bis blow, with a push of 
his spear brought him dead to the grouna. The 
eaemy seeing Demophantus fall, immediately fled. 
And now Philopceiiien was universally celebrated, 
as not inferior to the young in personal valour, nor 
to the old in prudence, and as equally well qualified 
both to fight and to command. 

Aratus was, indeed, the first who raised the com- 
noDwealth of the Achasans to dignity and power. 
Pot, whereas before they were in a low condition, 
dispersed in unconnected cities, he united them in one 
body, and gave theoi a moderate civil government 
worthy of Greece. And as it happens in running 
waters, that when a few small bodies stop, others 
stick to them, and one part strengthening another, 
Ihe whole becomes one firm and solid mass, so it 
was with Greece. At a time when she was weak 
and easily broken, dispersed as she was in a variety 
of cities, which stoodf each upon its own bottom, 
Uie Achaeans first united themsdves, and then draw- 
ing some of the neighbouring cities to them by 
assisting them to expel their tyrants, while others 
▼oluntarily joined them for the sake of that unanimity 
which they beheld in so well-constituted a govern- 
ment; they conceived the great design of forming 
Peloponnesus into one community. It is true, that 
while Aratus lived, they attended the motions of the 
Macedonians, and made their court first to Ptolemy, 
and afterwards to Antigonus and Philip, who all 
had a great share in the affairs of Greece. But when 
PhiloptBmen bad taken upon him the administration, 
the Achseans finding themselves respectable enough 
to oppose their strongest adversaries, ceased to call 
in ioreign protectors. As for Aratus, not being so 
fit for conflicts in the field, he managed most of his 

VOL. III. z 
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afi'airs by address, by 'moderation, and by the friend- 
ships he had formed with foreign princes, as we 
have related in his life. But Philopoemen, being a 
great warrior, vigorous and bold, and successful 
withal in the first batdes that he fought, raised the 
ambition of the Achaeans together wiSi their power; 
for under him they were used to conquer. 

In the first place, he corrected the errors of the 
Ach8eans in drawing up their forces and in the make 
of their arms. For hitherto they had made use of 
bucklers which were easy to manage on account of 
their smallness, but too narrow to cover the body, and 
lances that were much shorter than the Macedonian 
pikes ; for which reason they answered the end in 
fighting at a distance, but were of little use in close 
battle. As for the order of battle, they had not 
been accustomed to draw up in a spiral torm*, but 
in the square battalion, which having neither a front 
of pikes, nor shields, fit to lock together, like that 
of the Macedonians, was easily penetrated and 
broken. Philopoemen altered both ; persuding them, 
instead of the buckler and lance, to take the shield 
and pike; to arm their heads, bodies, thighs, and 
legs ; and, instead of a light and desultory nianner 
of fighting, to adopt a close and firm one. After he 
had brought the youth to wear complete armour, 
and on that account to consider themselves as invin- 
cible, his next step was to reform them with respect 
to luxury and love of expense. He could not, in- 
deed, entirely cure them of the distemper with which 
they had long been infected, the vanity of appear- 
ance, for they had vied with each, other' in fine 
clothes, in purple carpets, and in the rich service of 
their tables. But he began with diverting their love 

* The Macedonian phalanx occasionally altered their form 
- from the square to the spiral or orbicular^, and sometimes to 
that of the cuneus or wedge.' 
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of show from superfluous things to those that were 
useful and honourable, and soon prevailed with them 
to retrench their daily expense upon their persons, 
and to g:ive into a magnificence in their aims and the 
whole equipage of* war. The shops therefore were 
seen strewed with plate broken in pieces, while 
breast-plates were gilt with the gold, and shields and 
bridles studded with the silver. On the parade the 
young men were managing horses, or exercising 
their arms. The women were seen adorning helmets 
and crests with various colours, or embroidering 
military vests both for the cavalry and infantry. 
The veiy sight of these things inflamed their courage, 
and called forth their vigour, made them venturous, 
and ready to face any danger. For much expense 
in other things that attract our eyes tempts to luxury, 
and too often produces effeminacy ; the feasting of 
the senses relaxing the vigour of the mind; but in 
this instance it strengthens and improves it. Thus 
Homer represents Achilles, at the sight of his new 
armour, exulting with joy*, and burning with impa- 
tience to use it. When PMlopoemen had persuaded 
the youth thus to arm and adorn themselves, he 
mustered and trained them continually, and they 
entered with pride and pleasure into his exercise. 
For they were greatly delighted with the new form 
of the' battalion, which was so cemented that it 
seemed impossible to break it. And their arms be- 
came easy and light in the wearing, because they 
were charmed with their richness and beauty, and 

* She drops the radiant burden on the ground; 
Ctang the strong arras, and ring the shores around. 
Back shrink the Myrmidons with dread surprise. 
And from the broad effulgence turn their eyes. 
Unmoved, the hero kindles at the show, 
And feels with rage divine his bosom glow; 
From his fierce eyeballs living flames expire. 
And flash incessant like a stream of fire. 

Popc, II. b. xix. 
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they looged for nothiog more than to use them against 

the enemy, and to try them in a real encounter. 

At that time the Achaeans were at war with Ma- 
ehanidas, the tyrant of Laced»nion, who, with a 
powerful army, was watching his opportunity to 
subdue a]l Peloponnesus. As soon as news was 
brought that he was fallen upon the M antineans, 
Fhilopoemen took the field, and marched against 
him. They drew up their armies near Mantinea, 
each having a good number of mercenaries in pay, 
beside the whole force of their respective cities. 
The engagement being begun, Machanidas with his 
foreign troops attacked and put to flight the spear- 
men and the Tarentines, who were placed in the 
Achaean front; but afterwards, instead of falling 
upon that part of the army who stood their ground, 
and breaking them, he went upon the pursuit of the 
fugitives*!: and when he should have endeavoured 
to , rout the main body of the Achaeans, left his own 
uncovered* Fhilopceme^, after so indiflerent a be- ' 
ginning, made iight of the misfortune, and represent- 
ed it as no great matter, though the day seemed to 
be lost. But when he saw what an error the enemy 
committed, in quitting their foot, and going upon 
the pursuit, by which they left him a good opening, 
he did not try to stop them in their career after the 
fugitives/ but suffered them to pass by. When the 
pursuers were got at a great distance, he rushed 
upon the Lacedaemonian infantry, now left unsup- 
ported bv their right wing. Stretching, therefore, to 
the left, he took them in flank, destitute as they were 
of a genera], and far from expectiug to come to 
blows ; for they thought Mechanidas absolutely sure 
pf victory, when they saw him upon the pursuit. 

After be had routed this infantry with great 

* See Polybiuty book zi, 
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slaughter (for it is said that four thousand Lacedae- 
monians were left dead upon the spot), he marched 
against Machanidas, who was now returning, ' with 
his mercenaries from the pursuit. There was a broad 
and deep ditch between them, where both strove a 
while, the one to get over and ^y, the other to hin* 
der him. Their appearance was not like that of a 
combat between two generals, but between two wild 
beasts (or rather between a hunter and a wild beast), 
whom necessity reduces to fight. Philopoenien was 
the great hunter. The tyrant's horse being strong 
and spirited, and violently spurred on boSi sides, 
ventured to leap into the ditch ; and was raising his 
fore feet in order to gain the opposite bank, when 
Simmias and Polyaenus, who always fought by the 
side of Philopoemen, both rode up and leveled their 
spears against Machanidas. But Philopoemen pre- 
vented them; and perceiving that the horse, with 
his head high reared, covered the tyrant's body, he 
turned his own a little, and pushing his spear at him 
with all his force, tumbled him into the ditch. The 
Achaeans, in admiration of this exploit and of his 
conduct in the whole action, set up his statue in 
brass at Delphi, in the attitude in which he killed 
the tyrant. 

It is reported, that at the Nemean games, a little 
after he had gained the battle of Mantineae, Philo- 
poemen, then chosen general the second time, and at 
leisure on account of that great festival, first caused 
this phalanx, in the best order and attire, to pass in 
review before the Greeks, and to make all the move- 
ments which the art of war teaches, with the utmost 
vigour and agility. After this he entered the thea- 
tre, while the musicians were contending for the prize. 
He was attended by the youth in their military, cloaks 
and scarlet vests. These young men were all well 

z2 
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made, of the same age and stature, and though ihey 
showed great respect for their general^ yet they 
seemed not a little elated themselves with the many 
glorious battles they had fought. In the moment 
that- they entered, Pylades the musician happened 
to be singing to his lyre the Persce of Timotheus*, 
and was pronouncing this verse with which it begins. 

The palm of liberty for Greece I won, 

when the people, struck with the grandeur, of the 
poetry, sung by a voice equally excellent, from ' 
every part of the theatre turnea their eyes upon 
Philopcemen, and welcomed him with the louaest 
plaudits. They caught in idea the ancient dignity 
of Greece, and in their present confidence aspired to 
the lofty spirit of former times. 

As young horses require their accustomed riders, 
and are wild and unruly when mounted by strangers, 
so it was with the Achaeans. When their forces 
were under any other commander, on every great 
emergency, they grew discontented, and looked 
about for Philopcemen ; and if he did but make his 
appearance, they were soon satisfied again and fitted 
for action by the confidence which they placed in 
him ; well knowing that he was the only general 
whom their enemies durst not look in the face, and 
that they ^ere ready to tremble at his very name. 

Philip, king of Maoedon, thinking he could easily 
bring the Achaeans under him again, if Philopoemen 
was out of the way, privately sent some persons to 
Argos to assassinate him. But this treachery was 
timeiy discovered, and brought upon Philip the 
hatred and contempt of all the Greeks. The Boeo* 

t Timotheus was a Dithyrambic poet, who. flourished about 
the Binety-fifth olympiad, three hundred and ninety-ei^bt 
years before the Christian asra. 
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tiaBs were besieging Megara, and hoped to be soon 
masters of the place, when a report, thcrugh not a 
tFue one, being spread among them, that Philopoe- 
men was approacning to the relief of the besieged, 
they left their scaling-ladders already planted against 
the walls, and took to flight. iVabis, who was 
tyrant of Lacedaemon after Machanidas, had taken 
Messene by surprise. And Philopoemen, who was 
out of command, endeavoured to persuade Lysippus, 
then general of the Achaeans, to succour the Mes- 
seneans : but not prevailing with him, because, he 
said, the enemy was within, and the plaoe irrecover- 
ably lost, he went himself; taking with him his own 
citizens, who waited neither for form of law nor 
commission, but followed him upon this natural prin- 
ciple, that he who excels should always coibmand. 
When he was got pretty near, Nabis was informed 
of it ; and not daring to wait, though his army lay 
quartered in the town, stole out at another gate with 
his troops, and marched off precipitately, thinking 
himself nappy if he could escape. He did indeed 
escape, but Messene was rescued. 

Thus far every thing is great in the character of 
Philopcemen. But as for his going a second time into 
Crete, at the request of the Gortynians, who were 
engaged in war, and wanted him for general, it has 
been blamed, eidier as an act of cowardice, in de- 
serting his own country when she was distressed by 
Nabis, or as an unseasonable ambition to show 
himself to strangers. And it is true, the Megalopo- 
Htans were then so hard pressed, that they were 
obliged to shut themselves up within their walls, and 
to sow 'Corn in their yery streets ; the enemy having 
laid )vaste their land, and encamped almost at their 
gates. Philopcemen, therefore, by entering into the 
service of the Cretans at such a time, and taking a 
command beyond sea, furnished his enemies with a 
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pre^encie to accuse him of basely flying from the war 
at home. 

Yet it is said, that as the Achseaus had chosen 
other generals, Philopoemen, being unemployed, 
bestowed his leisure upon the Gortynians, and took 
a command among them at their request. For he 
had an extreme aversion to idleness, and was de- 
sirous, above all things, to keep his talents, as a 
soldier and general, in constant practice. This was 
clear from what he said of Ptolemy. Some where 
commending that prince for daily studying the art of 
war, and improving his strength by martial exercise: 
" Who," said he, " can praise a prince of his age, 
that is always preparing, and never performs ]" 

The Megalopolitans, highly incensed at his ab- 
sence, and looking upon it as a desertion, were in- 
clined to pass an outlawry against him. But the 
Achseans prevented them by sending their general * 
Aristaenetus to Megalopolis, who, though he differ- 
ed with Philopoemen about matters of government, 
would not suffer him to be declared an outlaw. 
Philopoemen, tindiug himself neglected by his citi- 
zens, drew off from them several of the neighbouring 
boroughs, and instructed them to allege that they 
were not comprized in their taxations, nor originally 
of their dependencies. But assisting them to main- 
tain this pretext, he lessened the authority of Mega- 
lopolis in the general assembly of the Achieans. 
But these things happened some time after. 

Whilst he commanded the Gortynians in Crete, 
he did not, like a Peloponnesian or Arcadian, make 
war -in an open generpus manner, but adopting the 
Cretan customs, and using their artifices and sleights, 
their stratagems and ambushes, against themselves, 
he soon showed that their devices were like the 

♦ Polybius and Livy call biiii Aristsenus. 
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short-sighted schemes of children, #hen compared 
with the long reach of an experienced general. 

Having greatly distinguished himself by these 
means, and performed many exploits in that country, 
he returned to Peloponnesus with honour. Here he 
fouad Philip beaten by T. Q. Flaminius, and Nafbis 
engaged in war both with the Romans and Achaeans. 
He was immediately chosen general of the Achaeans ', 
but venturing to act at sea, he fell under the same 
misfortune with Epaminondas ; he saw the great 
ideas that had been formed of his courage and con- 
duct vanish in consequence of his ill success in a 
naval engagement. Some say, indeed, that Epa- 
minondas was unwilling that his countryman should 
have any share of the advantages of the sea, lest of 
good soldiers (as Plato expresses it) they should be- 
come licentious and dissolute sailors ; and therefore 
chose to return from Asia and the isles without 
effecting any thing. But Philopoemen being per 
suaded that his skill in the I^nd service would insure, 
his success at sea, found, to his cost, how much ex- 
perience contributes to victory, and how much prac- 
tice adds in all thitigs to our powers. For he was 
not only worsted in the seafight for want of skill ; 
but having fitted up an old ship which had been a 
famous vessel forty years before, and manned h with 
his townsmen^ it proved so leaky that they were in 
danger of being lost. Finding that, after this, the 
enem;^ despised him as a, man who disclaimed all 
pretensions at sea, and that they had insolently laid 
siege to Gythium, he set s^il again ; and as they did 
not expect him,. but were dispersed without any 
precaution, by reason of their late victory, he land- 
ed in the night, hurried their camp, and killed a great 
number of them. » 

A few days after, as he was marching through a 
difficult pass, Nabis came suddenly upon \dnK. The 
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Acfaseans were in great terror, thinking it impossible 
to escape out of so dangerous a passage, w.hich the 
enemy had already seized. But Philopoemen, mak- 
ing a little halt, and seeing, at once, the nature of 
the ground, showed that skill in drawing up an army 
is the capital point in the art of war. For altering 
a little the dispx)sition of his fordes, and adapting 
it to the present occasion, without any bustle he 
easily disengaged them from the difficulty ; and then 
falling upon the enemy, put them entirely to the rout. 
When he saw that they fled not to the town, but 
dispersed themselves about the country; as the 
ground was wo»dy and uneven, and on account of 
the brooks and ditches impracticable for the horse, he 
did not go upon the pursuit, but encamped before the 
evening. Concluding, however, that the fugitives 
would return as soon as it grew dark, and draw up 
in a straggling manner to the city, he placed in am- 
bush by the brooks and hills that surrounded it, many 
parties of the Achseans with their swords in their 
hands.! By this means the greastest part of the 
troops of Nabis were cutoff: For not returning in a 
body, but as the chance of flight had dispersed them, 
they fell into their enemies' hand, and were caught 
like so many birds, ere they could enter the town. 

Philopoemen being received on this account with 
great honour and applause in all the theatres of 
Greece, it gave some umbrage to Flaminius, a man 
naturally ambitious. For, as a Roihan consul, he 
thought himself entitled to much greater marks of 
distinction among the Achaeans than a man of Ar- 
cadia, and that, as a public benefactor, he was in- 
finitely above him ; having by one proclamation set 
free all that part of Greece which had been en- 
slaved by Philip and the Macedonians. After this, 
Flaminius made peace with Nabis ; and Nabis was 
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assassinated by the iBtoIians. Hereupon Sparta be- 
ing in great confuson, Philopcemen seizing the op- 
portunity, came upon it with his army, and, partly 
by force and partly by persuasion, brought that city 
to join in the Achaean league.— The gaining over a 
city of such dignity and power made him perfectly 
adored among the Achaeans. And, indeed, Sparta 
was an acquisition of vast importance to Achaia, of 
which she was now become a member. It was also 
a grateful service to the principal Lacedaemonians, 
who hoped now to have him for the guardian of their 
liberty. For which reason, having sold the house 
and goods of Nabis, by a public decree, they gave 
the. money, which amounted to a hundred and twenty 
talents, to Philopoemen, and determined to send it 
by persons deputed from their body. 

On this occasion it appeared how clear his inte* 
grity was ; that he not only seemed, but was a vir- 
tuous man. For not one of the Spartans chose to 
speak to a person of his character about a present ; 
but afiaid of the office, they all excused themselves, 
and put it up6n Timolaus, to whom he was bound 
by the rights' of hospitality. Timolaus went to Me- 
galopolis, and was entertained at Philopoemen's 
house ; but when he observed the gravity of his dis- 
course the simplicity of his diet, and his integrity of 
manners, quite impregnable to the attacks and de- 
ceits of money, he said not a word about the pre- 
sent, but having assigned another cause for his 
coming, returned home. He was sent a second 
time, but could not mention the money. In a 
third visit he brought it out with much difficulty, and 
declared the benevolence of Sparta to him. Fhilo- 
pcemen heard with pleasure what he had to say, bu^ 
immediately went himself to %he people of Lacedae- 
mon, and advised them not to try to tempt good 
men with money, who were already their friends. 
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and of whose virtues they might freely avail them- 
selves; but to buy and corrupt ill men, who op- 
posed their measures in council, that, thus silenced, 
they might give them less trouble ; it being much 
better to stop the mouths of their enemies Sian of 
their friends. Such was Philopoemen's contempt of 
money. 

Some time after, Diophanes, being general of the 
Achaeans, and hearing that the Lacedaemonians had 
thoughts of withdrawing from the league, determined 
to chastise them*. Meanwhile, they prepared for 
war, and raised great commotions in Peloponnesus. 
Philopoemen tried to appease Diophanes and keep 
him quiet ; representing to him, " That while Anti- 
ochus and the Romans were contending in the heart 
of Greece with two such powerful armies, an Achaean 
general should turn his attention to them ; and, in- 
stead of lighting up a war at home,. should overlook 
and pass by some real injuries.'' When^ he found 
that Diophanes did not hearken to him, but marched 
along with Flaminus into Laconia, and that they 
took their route towards Sparta, he did a thing that 
cannot be vindicated by law and strict justice, but 
which discovers a great and noble daring. He got 
into the town himself, and, though but a private man, 
shut the gates against an Achaean general and a 
Koman consul ; healed the divisions among the 
Lacedaemonians, and brought them back to the 
league. 

Yet, afterwards, when he was general himself, 
upon some new subject of complaint against that 
people, he restored their exiles, and put eighty citi- 
zens to death, as Polybius tells us, or, according to 
Aristocrakes, three hundred and fifty. He demo- 
lished their walls,' took from them great part of their 

* The same year, Caius Livios with the Roman fleet de- j 
feated that of Antiochas, near KphesQS.- 
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territory, and added it to that of Megalopolis. All 
who had been made free of Sparta by the tyrants he 
disfranchised, and carried into Achaia ; except three 
thousand who refused to quit the place, and those he 
sold for slaves. By way of insult as it were, upon 
Sparta, with the money arising thence he built a por* 
tico in Megalopolis. Pursuing is yengeance against 
that unhappy people, who had already suffered more 
than they deserved, he added one cruel and most un- 
just thing to fill up the measure of it ; he destroyed 
their constitution. He abolished the discipline of 
Lyourgus, compelled them to give their children and 
youth an Achasan education, instead of that of their 
own country, being persuaded that their spirit could 
never be humbled while they adhered to the institu- 
tions of their great lawgiver. — Thus brought by the 
weight of their calamities to have the sinews of their 
city cut by Philopoemen, they grew tame and submis- 
sive. Some time after, indeed, upon application ta 
the Romans, they shook off the Achaean customs, 
and reestablished their ancient ones, as far as it 
could be done, after so much misery and corrup- 
tion. 

When the Ron^ans were carrying on the war with 
Antiochus in Greece, Philopoemen was in a private 
station. And when he saw Antiochus sit still at 
Chalcia, and spend his time in youthful love and a 
marriage unsuitable to his years, while the Syrians 
roamed ffom town to town without discipline and 
without officers, and minded nothing but their plea- 
sures, he repiiied extremely that he was not then ge- 
neral of th^ Achaeans, and scrupled not to declare, 
that he envied the Romans their victory ; " For had 
1 been in command,'* said he, " I would have cut 
them all in pieces in the taverns." After Antiochus 
was overcome, the Romans pressed still harder 
upon Greece, and hemmed in the Achaeans Vffitb their 

VOL.111. A A 
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powers the orators too incline^ to their interest. 
Under the auspices of Heaven, their strength pr$^- 
Vailed over all ; and the point was at hand> where 
fortune, who had long veered, was to stand still. In 
these circumstances, Philopo&men, like a good pilot 
struggled with the times. Sometimes he was forced 
to give way a little and yield to the times, but on 
most occasions mainlaining the conflict, he endea- 
voured to draw all that were considerable either for 
their eloquence or' riches, to the side of liberty. 
Aristaenetus the Megalopolitan, who had great in- 
terest among the Achseans, but always courted the 
Eomans, declared it in council as his opinion, " That 
they ought not to be opposed or disobliged in any 
thing.*' Philopoemen heard him with silent indigna- 
tion ; and, at last, when he could refrain no longer, 
said to him, *' And why in such haste, wretched 
man, to see an end of Greece T* Manius *, the" Ro- 
man consul, after the defeat of Antiochus, moved 
the Achaeans to permit the Lacedaemonian exiles to 
return, and Titus seconded him in his application ; 
but Philopoemen opposed it, not out of any ill-will to 
the exiles, but because he was willing they should 
be indebted for that benefit to himself and the 
' Achaeans, and not to the favour of Titus and the 
B)omans. For the next year, when he was general 
himself.rhe restored them. Thus his gallant spirit led 
him to contend with the prevailing powers. 

He was elected general of the Achaean s, the 
eighth time, when seventy years of age ; atid now 
he hoped not only to pass the year of his magistracy 
without war, but the remainder of his life in quiet. 
Por as the force of distempers abates with the 
strength of the body, so in the states of Greece the 
spirit of contention failed with their power. Some 
avenging deity, however, threw him dovvn at last, 
* Marcos Acilius Glabrio. 
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like one who, with matchless speed, Tuns orer the 
race, and stumbles at the goal. It seems, that be- 
ing in company where a certain gen^ral was men- 
tioned as an extraordinary man, Philopoemen said, 
** There was no great account' to be made of a man 
who suffered himself to be taken alive.'^ A few days 
after this, Dinocrates the Messenian, who was par- 
ticularly on ill terms with Philopoemen, and, indeed, 
not upon good ones with any one, by reason of his 
profligate and wicked life, found means to drSiw 
Messene off from the league ; and it was &lso said 
that he was going to seize a place called Colonis*. 
Philopcemen was then at Argos, sick of a fever ; 
but upon this news he pushed to Megalopolis, and 
reached it in one day, though it was at the distance 
of four hundred furlongs. From thence he presently 
drew out a body of horse, consisting of the nobility, 
but all young men, who from affection to his person 
and ambition for glory, followed him as volunteers. 
With these he marched towards Messene, and meet- 
ing Dinocrates on Evander's hillt, he attacked and 
put him to flight. But five hundred men, who guarded 
the flat country, suddenly coming up, the others, 
who were routed, seeing them, rallied again about 
the hills. Hereupon, Philopoemen, afraid of being 
surrounded, anddisirous of saving his young cavalry^ 
retreated upon rough and difficult ground, while he 
was in the rear, often turning upon the enemy, and 
endeavouring to draw them entirely upon himself. 
Yet none of them dared to encounter him ; they only 

* There is no such place known as Colonis, Livy (lib. 39.) 
calls it Corone ; and Plutarch probably wrote Corona, or Co^ 
rflfds, Strabo mentions the latter as a place in the neighbour- 
hood of Messene. 

+ Evandefs kill is likewise unknown. Polybius, and after 
him Pausanias, mentions a hill called Evan (which name it 
probably bad from the cries of the Bacehanals) not far from 
Messene. 
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shoiited and rode about him at a distaDce. As he 
often faced about, and left his main body, on ac* 
count of his young men, each of whom he was solicit* 
ous to put out of danger, at last he found himself 
alone amidst a number of the enemy. Even then 
they durst not attack him hand to hand, but, hurling 
their darts at a distance, they drove him upon steep 
and craggy places, where he could scarcely make 
his horse go, though he spurred him continually. 
He was still active throuefa exercise, and for that 
reason his age was no hindrance to his escape ; but 
being weakened by sickness, and extremely fatigued 
with his journey, his horse threw him, now heavy 
and' encumbered upon the stones. His head was 
wounded with the fall, and he lay a longtime speech- 
less, so that the enemy thinking him dead, began to 
turn him, in order to strip him of his arms. But find- 
ing that he raised his head and opened his eyes, 
they gathered thick about him, bound his hands be- 
hind his back, and led him off with such unworthy 
treatment and gross abuse, as Philopoemen could 
never have supposed he should come to suffer, even 
from Dinocrates. 

The Messenians, elated at the news, flocked to 
the gates. But when they saw Philopoemen drag- 
ffed along in a manner so unwbrthy ot the glory of 
his achievements and trophies, jnost of them were 
touched with pity and compassion for his misfortune. 
They shed tears, and contemned all human greatness 
as a faithless support, as vanity and nothing. Their 
tears, by little and little, turned to kind words, and 
they began to sdy, they ought to remember his for- 
mer benefits, and the liberty he had procured them 
\>y expelling the tyrant Nabis. A few there were 
indeed, who, to gratify Dinocrates, talked of putting 
Philopcemen to torture and to death, as a dangerous 
and implacable enemy» and the more to be dreaded 
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by Dinocrates, if he escaped after being made pri- 
soner, and treated with such indignity. At last they 
put him in a dungeon called the Trea,8ury*, which 
had neither air nor light from without, and which 
haying no doors was closed with a great stone. In 
this dungeon they shut him up with the stone, and 
placed a guard around it. 

Meanwhile, the Achaean cavalry recollecting 
themselves after their flight, fpund that Philopoemen 
was not with them, and probably might have lost 
his life. They made a stand, and called him with 
loud cries, blaming each other for making a base 
and shameful escape, by abandoning their general, 
who had been prodigal of his own life in order to save 
theirs. By much search and inquiry about the coun- 
try, they got intelligence that he was taken prisoner, 
and carried the heavy news to the states of Achaia : 
who, considering it as the greatest of losses, resolved 
to send an embassy to demand him of the Messe- 
nians ; and in the mean time prepared for war. 

While the Achaeans were taking these resolutions, 
Dinocrates, who most of all dreaded time, as the 
thing most likely to save Philopoemen, determined 
to'^ be beforehand with the league. Therefore,, when 
night was come and the multitude retired, he opened 
the dungeon, and sent in one of his servants with a 
dose of poison, and orders not to leave him till he 
had taken it. Philopoemen was laid down in his 
cloak, but not asleep : VeiEation and resentment 
kept him awake. When he saw the light, and a 
man standing by him with a cup of poison, be raise^d 
himself up, as well as his weakness would permit, 
and, receiving the cup, asked him, "Whether he had 
heard any thing of his cavalry, and particularly of 

♦ The public treasure wai kept there ; and it was shut iip 
with an immense stone, moved to it by an engine, Liv* lib. 
x.'(zix. 

A A2 
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Lycortasl*^ The executioDer answering; that tbey al- 
most all escaped, he nodded his head in sign of sa- > 
tisfaction ; and looking kindly upon him, said, ** Thou 
bringest ffood tidings, and we are tiot in all respects 
unhappy. Without uttering another word, or breath- 
ing the least sigh, he clrank off the poison, and laid 
down again. He was already brought so low that 
he c((Su\d not make much struggle with the fatal dose, 
and it despatched him presently. 

The news of his death filled all Achaia with grief 
and lamentation. All the youth immediately re- 
paired with the deputies of the several cities to Me- 
galopolis, where they resolved, without loss of time, 
to take their revenge. For this purpose, having cho- 
sen Lycortas* for their general, they entered Mes- 
sene, and ravaged the country, till the Messeniiams 
with one consent opened their gates and received 
them. Dinocrates prevented their revenge by kill- 
ing himself : and those who voted for having Philo- 
poemen put to death, followed his example. But 
such as were for having him put to the torture, were 
taken by Lycortas, and reserved for mor^ painful 
punishments. 

When they had burned his remains, they put the 
ashes in an urn, and returned not in a disorderly and 
promiscuous manner, but uniting a kind of tri- 
umphal march with the funeral solemnity. First 
came the foot with crowns of victory on their heads, 
and tears in their eyes; and attended by their cap- 
tive enemies in fetters. Polybius, the general's son, 
with the principal Achaeans about him, carried the 
urn, which was adorned with ribbons and garlands, 
that it was hardly visible. The march was closed 

* This was in the second year of the hundred and forty- 
ninth olympiad. Lycortas was father to Polybius the his- 
torian, who was in the action, and might be then about twenty 
years pf age. ' . . ^ 
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by die cavalry completely armed and superbly 
mounted ; they neither expressed in their looks the 
melancholy of such a mourning nor the joy of a vie- 
tory. The people of the towns and villages on their 
way, flocked out, as if it had been to meet him re-t 
turning from a glorious campaign, touched the urn 
with great respect, and conducted it to Megalopolis. 
The old men, the women, and children, who joined 
the procession, raised such a bitter lamentation, that 
it spread through the army, and was reechoed by 
the city, which, besides her grief for Philopoemen, 
bemoaned her own calamity, as in him she thought 
she lost the chief rank and influence among the 
Achaeans. 

His interment was suitable to his dignity, and the 
Messenian prisoners were stoned to death at his 
tomb. — Many statues were set up, and many ho- 
nours decreed him by the Grecian cities. But when 
Greece was involved in the dreadful misfortunes of 
Corinth, a certain Roman attempted to get them 
all pulled down* accusing him in form, as if he had 
been alive, of implacable enmity to the Romans. 
.When he had finished the impeachment, and Poly- 
bins had answered his calumnies, neither Mummius 
nor bis lieutenants would sufler the monuments of so 
illustrious a man to be defaced, though he had op- 
posed both Flaminius and Glabrio not a little. For 
they made a proper distinction between virtue and 
interest, between honour and advantage ; well con- 
cluding, that rewards and grateful acknowledgments 
are> always due from persons obliged to their be- 
nefactors, and honour and respect from men of merit 
to each other. 80 much concerning Philopoemen: 

* This happened thirty-eeveo years after his death, that is, 
the second year of the hundred and forty-eighth olympiad, one 
hundred and forty-five years before the Christian seriu 
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The person whom we put i^ parallel with Philo- 
poemen, is Titus Quinctius riaminius*. Those who 
are desirous of being acquainted with his counte- 
nance and figure, need but look upon the statue ia 
brass, which is erected at Rome with a Greek in- 
scription upon it, opposite the Circus Maxhrnis, near 
the great statue of Apollo, which was brought from 
Carthage. As to his disposition, he was quick both to 
resent an injury, and to do a service. But his resent- 
ment was not in all respects like his affection, for he 
punished lightly, and soon forgot the offence ; but 
his attachments and services were lasting and com- 
plete. For the persons whom he had obliged he 
ever retained a kind regard ; as if, instead of receiv- 
ing, they had conferred a favour ; and considering 
them as his greatest treasure, he was always ready 
to protect and to promote them. Naturally covetous 
of ^honour and fame, and not choosing to let others 
have any share in his great and good actions, 
he took more pleasure in those whom he could 

* It ought to be written Flamininus, not Flaminius. Poly- 
bius, Livy, and all the other liistorians write it Flamininus. In- 
deed, the Fiaminii, were a very different family from the 
Flamininii. The former were patricians, the latter plebeians. 
Gains Flaminius, who was killed in the battle at the lake of 
Thrasymenu!i, was of the plebeian family. Besides, some 
manuscripts, for instance the Vnlcob. an Anon, and one that 
Dftcier consulted, have it Flamininus : which would be sofli- 
cient authority to correct it. But that would occasion some 
inconvenience, because Plutarch has called him Flaminius in 
other places as well as here in his life; and, indeed, se?eral 
modem writers have done the same. 
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assist, than in those who could gire him assistance ; 
looking upon the former as persons who afforded 
room for tne exertion of virtue, and the latter as his 
rivals in glory. 

From his youth he was trained up to the profes- 
sion of arms. For Rome having then many important 
wars upon her hands, her youth betook themselves 
by times to arms, and had early opportunities to 
qualify themselves to command. Flaminius served 
like the rest, and was first a legionary tribune, under 
the consul Marcellus*, in the war with Hannibal. 
Marcellus fell into an ambuscade and was slain; 
after which Flaminius was appointed governor oi 
Tarentum, newly retaken, and of the country about 
it. In this commission he grew no less famous for 
his administration of justice than for his military 
skill, fpr which reason he was appointed chief direc- 
tor of the two colonies that were sent to the cities of 
!Narnia and Cossa. 

This inspired him with such lofty thoughts, that, 
overlooking the ordinary previous steps by which 
young men ascend, I mean the offices of tribune, 
praetor, and sedile, he aimed directly at the consul- 
ship. Supported by those colonists, he presented 
himself as a candidate. But the tribunes Fnltius 
and Manlius opposed him, and insisting that it was 
a strange and unheard of thing, for a man so young, 
who was not yet initiated in the first mysteries of 
government, to intrude, in contempt of the laws, in- 
, to the highest office of the state. The senate re- 
ferred the affair to the suffrages of the people ; and 
. the people elected him consul, though hewas not yet 

• He was appointed a tribaoe at the age of twenty, in tKe 
foortfa year of the hundred and forty-second olympiad. Conies 
quently he was born in the first year of the hundred and 
thirty-eighth olympiad, which was the year of R4)me 52«. 
Lity tells us, that he was thirty-three years of age, when ho 
proclaimed liberty to Greece. 
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thirty years old, with Sextus ^liusi The lots being 
cast for the provinces, the war with Philip and the 
Macedonians fell to Flaminius ; and this happened 
very fortunately for the Roman people ; as that de- 
partment required a general who did not want to do 
every thing by force and violence, but rather by 
gentleness and persuasion. For Macedonia furnished 
Philip with a sufficient number of men for his wars, 
but Greece was his principal dependence for a war 
of any length. She it was that supplied him With 
money and provisions, with strong holds and places 
of retreat, and, in a word, with all the materials of 
war. So that if she could not be disengaged from 
Philip, the war with him could not be decided by 
a single battle. Besides the Greeks as yet had but 
little acquaintance with the Romans ; it was now 
first to be established by the intercourse of business : 
and therefore, they would not so soon have em- 
braced a foreign authority, instead of that they had 
been so long accustomed to, if the Roman general 
had not been a man of great good nature, who was 
more ready to avail himself of treaty than of the 
sword, who had a persuasive manner where he ap- 
plied, and was affable and easy of access when ap- 
plied to, and who had a constant and invariable rc- 
^ gard to justice. But this will better appear from 
his actions themselves. 

Titus finding that Sulpitius and Publius*, his pre- 
decessors in command, had not entered Macedonia 
till late in the season, and then did not prosecute 
the war with vigour, but spent their time in skirmish- 
ing to gain some particular post or pass, or to inter- 
cept some provisions, determined not to act like 
them. They had wasted the year of their consulate 

* Publius Sulpitius Galba was Consul two years before. 
P'ublius Villius Tappulus was consul the year after $ul|)itias, 
and next before Flaminius. 
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in the enjoyment of their new honours, and in the ad« 
ministration of domestic affairs, and towards Jhe 
close of the year they repaired to their province ; 
by which artifice they got their command continued 
another year, being the first year in character of con* 
sul, and the second of proconsul. *^ But Titus, ambi- 
tious to distinguish his consulship by some impor- 
tant expedition, left the honours and prerogatives he 
had in Rome; and having requested the- senate to 
permit his brother Lucius to command the naval 
forces, and selected three thousand men, ^3 yet in 
full vigour and spirits, and the glory of the field, 
from those troops, who, undeir Scipio had subdued 
Asdrubal in Spain, and Hannibal in Africa, he 
crossed the sea, and got safe into Epirus. There he 
found Publius encamped over against Philip, who 
had been a long time defending the fords of the ri- 
ver Apsus and the adjoining straits; and that Pub- 
lius had not been able to eflect any thing, by reason 
of the natural strength of the place. 

Titus having taken the command of the army, and 
sent Publius home, set himself to consider the, na- 
ture of the country. Its natural fortifications are 
equal to those of Tempe, but it is not like Tempe in 
the beauty of the woods and groves, and the ver- 
dure of valleys an<j[ delicious meads. To the right 
and left there is a chain of lofty mountains, between 
which there is a deep and long channel. Down this 
runs the river Apsus, like the Peneus, both in its 
appearance and rapidity. It covers the foot of the 
hills on each side, so that there is left only a narrow 
craggy path, cut out close by the stream, which is 
not easy for an army tapass at any time, and, when 
guarded, is not passable at all. 

There were some, therefore, who advised Flamin- 
ius to take a compass through Dassaretis along the 
Lycus, which was an easy passage. But lie was 
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afraid that if he remored too far from the sea, inta 
a country that was barren and little cultivated, while 
Philip avoided a brattle he might come to want pro- 
visions, and be constrained, Hke the |;eneral before 
him, to retreat to the sea, without effecting any 
thing. This determinfed him to make his way up 
the mountains sword in hand, and to force a pas- 
sage. But Philip's army being possessed of the 
heights, showered down their darts and arrows 
upon the Romans from every quarter. Several 
sharp contests ensued, in which many were killed 
and wounded on both sides, but none that were 
likely to be decisive. 

In the mean time, some shepherds of those moun- 
tains, came to the cousul with the discovery of a 
winding way, neglected by the enemy, by which 
they promised to bring his army to the top in three 
days at the farthest. And to confirm the truth of 
what they had said, they brought Ch^rops the son of 
Machatas, prince of the Epirots ; who was a friend 
to the Romans, and privately assisted them out of 
fear of Philip. As Flaminius could confide in him» 
he sent away a tribune with four thousand foot and 

, three hundred- horse. The shepherds in bonda led 
the way. In the day time they lay still in the hol- 
lows ot the woods, and in the night they marched ; 
for the moon was then at full. Flaminius having 
detached this party, let his main body rest the three 
days, and only had some slight skirmishes with the 
enemy to take up their attention. But the day that he 
expected those, who had taken the circuit, to appear 
upon the heights, he drew out his forces early, beth 
the heavy and light armed, and dividing them into 

/ three parts, himself led the van ; marching his men 
along the narrowest path by the side of the river. 
The Macedonians galled him with their darts; but. 
he maintained the combat notwithsiai^ding the dis- 
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advantage of grouod ; and the other two parties 
fought with all the spirit of emulatiofl, and clung to 
the rocks with astonishing ardour. 

In the mean time the sun arose, and'a smoke ap- 
peared at a distance, not very strong, but like the 
mist of the hills. Being on the back of the enemy, 
they did not observe it, for it came from the troops 
who had reached the top. Amidst the fatigue of the 
engagement, the Komans were in doubt whether it 
was a signal or not, but they inclined to believe it 
the thing they wished. And when they saw it in- 
crease, so as to darken the air, and to mount higher 
and higher, they were well assured that it came 
from the fires which their friends had lighted. Here- 
upon they set up loud shouts, and charging the ene- 
my with greater vigour, pushed them into the most 
craggy places. The shouts were re-echoed by those 
behind at the top of the mountain. And now the 
Macedonians fled with the utmost precipitation. 
Yet there were not above . two thousand slain; the i 
pursuit being impeded by the difficulty of the ascent* 
The Romans, however, pillaged the camp, seized 
the money and slaves, and became absolute masters 
of the pass. 

They then traversed all Epirus, but with such or- 
der and discipline, that though they were at a great dis- 
tance from their ships and the sea, and had not the 
usual monthly allowance of corn, or convenience of 
markets, yet they spared the country, which at the 
same time abounded in every thing. For Flaminius 
was informed that Philip, in his passage or rather flight 
through Thessaly, had compelled the people to quit 
their habitations and retire to the mountains, had 
burned the towns, and had given as plunder to his men 
what was too heavy or cumbersome to be carried 
off ; and so had in a manner yielded up the country to 
the Romans. The Consul, therefore, made a point 
» VOL. III. B & 
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of it to prevail with his men to spare it as their 

own, to march through, it as 'land already ceded to 

them. 

The event soon showed the benefit of this good 
order. For as soon as they entered Thessaly, all 
its cities declared for them ; and the Greeks within 
Thermopylae longed for the protection of Flanninius, 
and gave up their hearts to him*. The Achasaus re- 
nounced their alliance with Philip, and by a solemn 
decree resolved to take part with the Romans 
against him. And though the ^toHans, who at 
that time were -strongly attached to the Romans, 
made the Opuntians an offer to garrison and defend 
their city, they refused it ; and having sent for Fla- 
nlinius, put themselves in his hands. 

It is reported of Pyrrhus, when from an emi* 
nence he had first a prospect of the disposition of 
the Roman army, that he said, '< I see nothing bar- 
barianlike in the ranks of these barbarians." In- 
deed, all who once saw Flaminius, spoke of him in 
the same terms. They had ^heard the Macedonians 
represent him as the nerce commander of a host of 
barbarians, who was come to ruin and destroy, and 
to reduce all to slavery : And, when afterwards they 
met a young man of a mild aspect, who spoke very 
good Greek, and was a lover of true honour, they 
were extremely taken with him, and excited the kind 
regards of their cities to him, as to a general who 
would lead them to liberty. 

After this, Philip seeming inclined to treat, Fla- 
minius came to an interview with him *, and offered 
him peace and friendship with Rome, on condition 
that he left the Grecians free, and withdrew his gar- 
risons from their cities. And as he refused those 
terms, it was obvious, even to the partisans of Phihp, 

* See Poly bi us, Book x?ii. 
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that the Romans were not come to fight against the 
Greeks, but for Greece against the Macedonians. 

The rest of Greece acceding voluntarily to the 
confederacy, the Consul entered Bceotia, but in a 
peaceable manner, and the diief of the Thebans 
came to meet him. They were inclined to -the Ma- 
cedonian interest on account of Barchyllas, but they 
honoured and respected Flaminius, and were willing 
to preserve the friendship of both. Flaminius re- 
ceived them with great goodness, embraced them, 
and went on slowly with them, asking various ques- 
tions, and entertaining them with discourse, on pur- 
pose to give his soldiers time to come up. Thus ad- 
vancing insensibly to the gates of Thebes, he entered 
the city with th6m. They did not indeed quite 
rdish the thing, but they were afraid to forbid him, 
as he came so well attended. Then, as if he bad 
been no ways master of the, town, he endeavoured 
by persuasion to bring it to declare for the Romans; 
king Attalus seconding him, and using all his rhe- 
toric to the Thebans. But that prince, it seems, in 
his eagerness to serve Flaminius, exerting himself 
more than his age could bear, was seized, as he was 
speaking, with a giddiness or rheum which made him 
s^oon away. A few days after, his fleet conveyed 
him into Asia, and he died there. As for the Boeo- 
tians, they took part with the Romans. 

As 'Philip sent an embassy to Rome, Flaminius 
also sent his agents to procure' a decree of the senate 
prolonging his commission if the war continued, or 
else empowering him to make peace. For his am- 
bition made him apprehensive, that if a successor 
were sent, he should be robbed of all the honour of 
the war. His friends managed matters so well for 
him, that Philip failed in his application, and the 
command was continued to Flaminius. Having re* 
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ceived the decree, he was greatly elevated in his 
hopes, and marched immediately into Thessaly to 
carry on the war against Philip. His army con- 
sisted of more than twenty-six thousand men, of 
whom the j£tolians fm^nished six thousand foot, and 
three hundred horse. Philip's forces were not in- 
ferior in number. They marched against each other, 
and arrived near S<^otusa, where they proposed to 
decide the affair with the sword. The vicinity of 
two such armies had not the usual effect, to strike 
the officers with a mutual awe ; on the contrary, it 
increased their courage and ardour; the Ronnans 
being ambitious to conquer the Macedonians, whose 
valour and power Alexander had rendered so famous, 
and the Macedonians hoping, if they could beat the 
Romans, whom they looked upon as a more respect- 
able enemy than the Persians, to raise the glory of 
Philip above that of Alexander. Flaminius, there- 
fore, exhorted his men to behave with the greatest 
courage and gaUantry, as they had to contend with 
brave adversaries in so glorious a theatre as Greece. 
On the other side, Philip, in order to address his 
army, ascended an eminence without his calhp, 
which happened to be a burying-place, either not 
knowing it to be so, or in the hurry not attending to 
it. There he began an oration, such as is usual be- 
fore a battle ; but the omen of ,a sepulchre spreading 
a dismal melancholy among the troops, he stopped, 
and put off the action till another day. 

Next morning at day-break, after a rainy night, 
the clouds turning into a mist, darkened the plain ; 
and> as the day came on, a foggy thick air descend- 
ing from the hills, covered all the ground between 
the two camps. Those, therefore, that were sent out 
on both sides, to seize posts or to make discoveries, 
Boon meeting unawares, engaged at the Chfnosce- 
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phake, which are sharp tops of hills standing oppo- 
site each other, and so called from their resemblance 
to the heads of dogs. The success of these skir-^ 
mishes vas various^ by reason of the unevenness of 
the^ound, the same parties sometimes flying and 
sometimes pursuing; and reinforcements were sent 
on both sides, as they found their men hard pressed 
and giving way; till at length, the day clearing up, 
the action became genera). Philip, who was in the 
right wing, advanced from the rising ground with his 
whole phalanx against the Romans, who could^ not, 
eyen the bravest of them, stand the shock of the 
united shields and the projected spears *• But the 
Macedonian left wing being separated and inter- 
sected by the hills f, Flaminius observing that, and 
having no hopes on the side where his troops gave 
way, hastened to the other, and there charged the 
enemy, where, on account of the inequahty and 
roughness of the country, they could not keep in the 
close form of a phalanx, nor line their ranks to any 
great depth, but were forced to fight man to man, in 
heavy and unwieldy armour. For the Macedonian 
phalanx is like an animal of enormous strength, 
while it keeps in one body, and preserves its union 
of locked shields; but when that is broken, each 
particular soldier loses of bis force, as well because 
of the form of his armour, as because the strength 
of each consists rather in his being a part of the 
whole, than in his single person. When these were 
routed, some gave chase to the fugitives ; others 

* The pike of the fifth man in file projected beyond the 
front. There was, therefore, an amazing strength in the pba- 
laax, while it stood firm. But it had its inconveniences, it 
could not act at all except in a level and clear field. 

Poltb. lib. zvii. sub. sin. 
f Plutarch makes no mention of the elephants, which, 
according to Livy and Polybius, were very serviceable to 
, Flaminius, 

B B 2 
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took those Macedonians ' in flank who were still 
fighting, the slaughter was great, and the win^, 
lately victorious, soon broke in such a manner, that 
they threw down >their arms and fled. There were 
no less than eight thousand slain, and about five 
thousand were taken prisoners. That Philip himself 
escaped, was chiefly owing to the ^tolians, who 
took to plundering the camp, while the Romans were 
busied in the pursuit, so that at their return there 
was nothing left for them. 

This from the first occasioned quarrels and mutual 
reproaches. But afterwards Plamibius was hurt 
much more sensibly, when the iBtolians ascribed the 
victory to themselves *, and endeavoured to pre- 
possess the Greeks that the fact was really so. This 
report got such ground, that the poets and others, in 
the verses that were composed and sung on this oc- 
casion, put them before the Romans. The verses 
most in vogue were the following : 

Stranger ! unwept, unbonoiired with a grave, 
See thrice ten thousand bodies of the brave I 
The fierce Atolians, and the Latian power 
Led by Flaminius, ruled the vengeful hour : 
Emathia's scourge beneath whose stroke they bled, 
And swifter thao^the roe the mighty Philip fled. 

Alcaeus wrote this epigram in ridicule of Philip, 
and purposely misrepresented the number of the 
slain. The epigram was indeed in every body*s 
mouth, but Flaminius was much more hurt bv it timn 
Philip : for the latter parodied Alcaeus, as follows : 

* Polybius informs us, that the Maciedonians in the first en- 
counter had the advantage, and beat the Romans from the 
tops of the mountains they had gained. And he afiirms, that 
in all probability the Romans would have been put to flight, 
hskd they not been supported by the ^tolian cavalry. 
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Stranger ! unleaved, unhonourM e'en with bark, 
See this sad tree, the gibbiet of Alcaeus! 

FlamiDius, who was ambitious of the praise of 
Greece, was not a little provoked at this ; and there- 
fore managed every thing afterwards by himself^ 
paying very jittle regard to the ^tolians. They in 
their turn indulged their resentment ; and, when Fla- 
minius had admitted proposals for an accommoda- 
tion, and received an embassy for that purpose from 
Philip, the ^tolians exclaimed in all the cities of 
Greece, that he sold the peace to the Macedonian, 
at a time when he might have put a final period to 
the war, and have destroyed that empire wnich 6rst 
enslaved the Grecians. These speeches, though 
groundless, greatly perplexed the allies; but Philip 
coming in person to treat, and submitting himself and 
bis kingdom to the discretion of Flaminius and th§ 
Komans, removed all syspiqion. 

Thus Flaminius put an end to the war« He re^ 
stored Philip his' kingdom, but otbUged him to quit 
all claim to Greece : he fined him a thousand talents; 
took away all his ships except ten ; and sent D.enr^e- 
trius, one of his sons, hostage to Rome. In this 
pacification, he made a happy use of the present, 
and wisely provided for the time to come. For 
Hannibal the Carthaginian, and inveterate enemy to 
the Romans, fmd now an exile, being at the court of 
Antiochus *, exhorted him to ' meet fortune who 
opened her. arms to him ; and Antiochus himself 
seeing his power very considerable, and that his ex- 
ploits had already gained him the title of the Great, 

• This is a mistake. Hannibal di4 not come to the court 
of Antiocbos till the year after Flaminius had proclaimed li« 
berty to Greece at the Isthmian frames ; Cato and Yaleriup 
*FlaccQs, who were then consuls, having sent an embassy t^ 
Carthage to complain of him. 
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began now to think of universal monarchy, and par- 
ticularly of setting himself against the Romans. 
Had not Flaminius, therefore, in his great wisdom 
foreseen this, and made peace *, Antiochus might 
have joined Philip in the war with Greece, and those 
two kiugs, then the most powerful in the world, have 
made a common cause of it; which would have 
called Rome again to as great conflicts and dangers 
as she had experienced in the waf with Hannibal. 
But Flaminius, by thus putting an intermediate space 
'of peace between the two wars, and finishing the 
one before the other began, ciit off at once the last 
hope of Philip, and the first of Antiochus. 

The ten commissioners now sent by the senate to 
assist Flaminius advised him to set the rest of Greece 
free, but to keep garrisons in the cities of Corinth, 
Chalcis, and Demetrias, to secure them in case of a 
war with Antiochus. But the iEtolians, always se- 
vere in their accusations, and now more so than 
ever, endeavoured to excite a spirit of insurrection 
in the cities, calling upon Flaminius to knock off the 
shackles of Greece ; for so Philip used to term those 
cities. They asked the Greeks, " if they did not 
find their chain very comfortable, now it was more 
polished, though heavier than before ; and if they did 
not consider Flaminius as the greatest of benefac- 
tors, f6r unfettering their feet, and binding them by 
the heck." Flaminius, afflicted at these clamours, 
begged of the council of deputies, and at last pre- 
vailed with them, to deliver those cities from the 
garrisons, in order that his favour to the Grecians 
might be perfect and entire. 

* Polybius tells us, Fla^inias was induced to conclude a 
peace upon the intelligence he had received, that Antiochus 
was marching towards Greece with a powerful army; and 
be was afraid Philip might lay hold on that advantage to con- 
tinue the war. 
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They were theii celebrating^ the Isthmian games^ 
and an inname^able pompany was seated to see the 
exercises. For Greece was now enjoying full peace 
after a leoeth of wars, and, big with the expectations 
of liberty, had given into these festivities on that oc« 
casion. Silence being commanded by sound of 
trumpet, an herald went forth and made proclama- 
tion, << That the Roman senate, and Titus Quinetius 
Flaminius, the general and proconsul, having van- 
quished king Philip and the Macedonians, took off 
all impositions, and withdrew all garrisons from. 
Greece, and restored liberty, and their own laws 
and privileges, to the Corinthians, Locrians, Pbo- 
cians, Euboeans, Achaeans, Phthistae, Magnesians^ 
Thessalians, and Perrhaebians." 

At first the proclamation was not generally or dis- 
tinctly heard, but a confused murmur ran through 
the theatre ; some wondering, some questioning, and 
others calling upon the herald to repeat what he had 
said. Silence being again commanded, the herald 
raised his voice, so as to be heard distinctiy by the 
whole assembly. The shout which they gave, in the 
transport of joy, was so prodigious, that it was 
heard as far as the ^ea. The people left their seats ; 
there was no farther regard paid to the diversions ; 
all hastened to embrace and address the preserver 
and protector of Greece. The hyperbolical ac- 
counts that have often been given of the effect of 
loud shouts, were verified on that occasion. For 
the crows, which then happened to be flying over 
their heads, fell into the theatre. The breaking of 
the air seems to h^ve been the cause. For the sound 
of man^ united voices being violently strong, the 
parts ot the air are separated by it, and a void is 
left^ which affords the birds no support. Qr per* 
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baps the force of the sound strikes the birds like an 
arrow, and kills them in an^instant. Or possibly a 
circular motion is caused in the air, as a whirlpool is 
produced in the sea by the agitations of a storm. 

If Flaminius, as soon as he saw the assembly 
risen, and the crowd rushing towards him, had not 
avoided them, and got under covert, he must have 
been surrounded, and, in all probability, suifocated 
by such a multitude. When they had almost spent 
themselves in acclamations about his pavilion, and 
night was now come, they retired; and whatever 
friends or fellow-citizens they happened to see, they 
embraced and caressed again, and then went and 
concluded the evening together in feasting and mer- 
riment. There, no doubt, redoubling their joy, they 
began to recollect and talk of the state of Greece : 
thej' observed, " That notwithstanding the many 
great wars she had been engaged in for liberty, she 
had never gained a more secure or agreeable enjoy- 
ment of it, than now when others had fought for her; 
that glorious and important prize now hardly cpsting 
them a drop of blood, or a tear. That, of human 
excellences, valour and prudence were but rarely 
met with, but that justice was still more uncommon. 
That such generals as Agesilaus, Lysander, Nicias, 
and Alcibiades, knew how to manage a war, and to 
gain victories both by sea and land ; but they knew 
not how to apply their success to generous and noble 
.purposes. So that if one excepted the battles of 
Marathon, of Salamis, Plataea, and Thermopylae, 
and the actions of Cimon upon the Eurymedon, and 
near Cyprus, Greece had fought to no other purpose 
but to bring the yoke upon herself, all the trophies 
she had erected Were monuments of her dishonour, 
and at last her affairs were ruined by the unjust am- 
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bifion of her chiefs. But these strangers, who had 
scarce a spark of any tiling Grecif^n left*, who 
scarce retained a faint tradition of their ancient de- 
scent from us, from whom the least inclination, or 
even word in our behalf, could not have been ex- 
pected ; these strangers have run the greatest risks, 
and submitted to the greatest labours, to deliver 
Greece from her cruel and tyrannic masters, and tp 
crown her with liberty again.'* 

These were the reflections the Grecians made, and 
the actions of Flaminius justified them, being quite 
agreeable to his proclamation. For he immediately 
despatched Lentulus into Asia, to set the Bargyl- 
lians free, and Titillius t into Thrace, to draw Philip's 
garrisons out of the towns and adjacent islands. 
Publius Villius set sail in order to treat with Antio- 
chus about the freedom of the Grecians under him« 
And Flaminius himself went to Chalcis, and sailed 
from thence to Magnesia, where he removed the 
garrison, and put the government again in the hands 
of the people. 

At Argos, beijig appointed director of the Ne- 
mean games, he- settled the whole order of them in 
the most agreeable manner, and on that occasion 
caused liberty to be proclaimed again by the crier« 
And as he passed through the other cities, he 
strongly recommended to them an adherence to law, 
a strict course of justice, and domestic peace and 
unanimity. He healed their divisions; he restored 
their exiles. ~ In short, he took not more pleasure in 
the conquest of the Macedonians, then in recon- 

♦ According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Rome waf 
stocked with inhabitants at first, chiefly from those Grecian 
* colonies which had settled in tlie south of Italy before the 
time of Romulus. 

+ Polybius and Livy call him Lucius Stertinius* 
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cilitog the Greeks to each other ; and their liberty 
now appeared the least of the benefits he had con- 
ferred upon thfBm. 

It is said, that when Lycurj^s the orator had de- 
livered Xenocrates the philosopher out of the hands 
of the taxgatherers who were hurrying him to prison 
for the tax paid by strangers, and had prosecuted 
them for their insolence; Xenocrates afterwards 
meeting the children of Lycurgus, said to them, 
" Children, I have made a noble return to your 
father for the ^service he did ~me ; for all the world 
praise him for it." But the returns which attended 
JPlaminius and the Romans, for their beneficence to 
the Greeks, terminated not in praises only, but 
justly procured them the confidence of all mankind, 
and added greatly to their power. For now a variety 
of people not only accepted the governors set over 
them by Rome, but eveb sent for t^em, and begged 
to be under their government. And not only cities 
and commonwealths, but kings, when injured by 
other kings, bad recourse to their protection. So 
that, the divine assistance too perhaps cooperating, 
in a short time the whole world became subject to 
them. Flaminius also valued himself most upon the 
liberty he had bestowed on Greece. For having 
dedicated some silver bucklers together with his own 
shield, at Delphi, he put upon them the following 
inscription : 

Ye Spartan twins, v/ho tamed the foaming steed, 
Ye friends, ye patrons of each glorious deed, 
Beliold- Flaminius of JSneas' line, 
Presents this offering %t your awful shrine. 
Ye sons of love, your generous paths he trod; 
iLnd snatched from Greece each little tyrant's rod. 

He offef%d also to Apollo a golden crown, with 
these verses inscribed on it: 
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Sec i^ratefal Titas homage pay 

To 'thee, the giorious god of day ; 

See him with gold thy locks adorn, 

Thy locks which shed the' ambrosial morn. 
O 'grant him fame and every gift divine, 
Who led the warriors of .aSneds' line. 

The Grecians have had the noble gift of liberty 
twice conferred upon them in the city of Corinth : by 
I*'Iaminius then, and by Nero in our times. It was 
granted both times during the celebration of the 
Isthmian games. Flaminius had it proclaimed by 
an herald ; but Nero himself declared the Grecians 
free and at liberty to be governed by their own laws,, 
in an oration which he made from the rostrum in the 
public assembly. This happened long after*, 

riaminius next undertook a very iu3t and honour* 
able war against Nabis, the wicked and abandoned 
tyrant of Lacedaemon ; but in this case he disappointed 
the hopes of Greece^. For, though he might have 
taken nim prisoner, he would not; but struck up h 
league with him» and left Sparta unworthily in 
bondage ! whether it was that he feared, if the war 
was drawn out to any lengthy a successor would be 
sent him from Kome, who viould rob him of the 
glory of it ; or whether in his passion foi famS he 
was jealous of the reputation of PhilopoBmen ; a man 
who on all occasionsnad distinguished himself among 
the Greeks, and in that war particularly had given 
wonderful proofs both of courage and conduct ; in* 
somuch that the Achseans gloried in him as much as 
in Flaminius, and paid him the same respect in their 
theatres. This greatly hurt Flaminius; he could 
^not bear that an Arcadian, who had only command^ 
ed in some inconsiderable wars upon the confines of 
his own country, should be held in equal admiratioa 

♦ Two hundred and sixty-three years, 
VOL. III. C C 
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with a Roman Consul, who had fought for all 
Greece. Flaminius, however, did not want apolo* 
gies for his conduct : for he said , " He put an end 
to the war, because he saw he could not aestroy the 
tyrant without involving all the^ Spartans in llie mean 
time in great calamities*." 

The Achasans decreed Flaminius many.hononrs, 
but none seemed equal to his services, unless it were 
one present, which pleased him above all the rest. 
It was this : The Komans who had the misfortune 
to be taken prisoners in the war with Hannibal, were 
sold for slaves, and dispersed in various places. 
Twelve hundred of them were now in Greece. That 
sad reverse of fortune made them always unhappy, 
but now (as might be expected) they were still more 
so, when they met their sons, their brothers, or 
their acquaintance, and saw them free while they 
were slaves, and conquerors while they were cap- 
tives. Flaminius did not pretend to take them from 
their masters, though his heart sympathized with 
their distress. But the Achaeans redeemed them at 
the rate of five minae a man, and having collected 
them together, made Flaminius a present of them, 
just as he was goin^on board; so that he set sail 
with great satisfaction, having found a glorious re- 
compense for his glorious services, a return suitable 

* Livy touches upon this reason ; but at the same time he 
mentions others more to the honour of this great man. Winter 
was now coming on, and the siege of Sparta might have lasted 
a considerable time. The enemy's country was so exhausted, ' 
that it could not supply him with provisions, and it was diii* 
cult to get convoys from any other quarter. Besides, Villios 
was returned from the court of Antiochus, and brought advice 
that the peace with that prince was not to be depended upon. 
In fact, he had already entered Europe with a fleet and army 
more numerous than before. And what forces had they to 
oppose bim, in case of a rupture, if Flaminius continued to 
employ his in the si^e of Sparta ? Liv. xxxiv. SS, 34. 
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to a man of such humane sentiments and such a lover 
of bis country. This indeed made the most illustrious 
part of hi» triumph. For these poor men got their 
h^ads sliaved, aud wore the cap of liberty, as the 
custom of slaves is upon their manumission, and in 
this habit they followed the chariot of Flaminius. 
But to add to the splendour of the show, there were 
the Grecian helmets, tlie Macedonian targets and 
spears, and the other spoils carried in great pomp 
before him. And the quantity of money was not 
small ; for, as Itanus relates it, there were carried 
in this triumph three thousand seven hundred and 
thirteen pounds of un wrought gold, forty-three thou- 
sand two hundred and seventy of silver, fourteen 
thousand five hundred and fourteen pieces of coined 
gold called Philippics ; besides which, Philip owed 
a thousand talents. But the Romans were after- 
wards prevailed upon, chiefly by the mediation of 
Plaminius, to remit tlfls debt ; Philip was declared 
their ally, and his son, who had been with them as 
an hostage, sent home. 

After this Antiochiis passed over into Greece with 
a great fleet and a powerful army, and solicited the 
states to join him. The ^tolians, who had been a 
long time ill aflected to the Romans, took his part, 
and suggested this pretence for the war, that he 
came to bring the Grecians liberty. The Grecians 
bad no want of it, for they were free already ; but, 
as he had no better cause to assign, they instructed 
him to cover his attempt with that splendid pretext. 

The Romans, fearing on this account, a revolt in 
Greece, as well ,as the strength of Antiochus, sent 
the Consul Manius Acilius to command in the war, 
but appointed Flaminius his lieutenant*, for the sake 

• Aecordin^ to Livy, it was not Titos, Imt Lucius Quinctins 
who was appointed lieutenant to Glabrio. 
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6f his itifluence in Greece. His appearance ttieref 
immediately confirmed such as were yet friends, in 
their fidelity, and prevented those who were waver- 
ing from an entire defection. This was effected by 
the respect they bore him; for it operated like a 
potent remedy at the beginning of a decease. There 
were few, indeed, so entirely gained and corrupted 
by the ^tolians, that his interest did not prevail 
with them i yet ev6n these, though he was much 
exasperated against them at present, he saved after 
the battle. For Antiochus, being defeated at Ther- 
mopylae, and forced to fly, immediately embarked 
for Asia. Upon this, the Consul Manius went 
against some of the iStolians, and besieged their 
towns, abandoning others to Philip. Thus great 
ravages were committed by the Macedonians among 
the Dolopians and Magnesians 'on one hand, and 
among the Athamanians and Aperantians on the 
other ; and Manius himself, having sacked the city 
of Heraclea, besieged Naupactus, then in the hands 
of the ^tolians. But Flaminius, being touched 
with compassion for Greece, went from Peloponne- 
sus to the Consul by water. He began with remon- 
strating, that the Consul, though he had won the 
victory himself, suffered Philip to reap the fruits of 
it; and that while, to gratify his resentment, he 
spent his time about one town, the Macedonians 
were subduing whole provinces and kingdoms. The 
besieged happened to see Flaminius, called to him 
from the walls, stretched out their hands, and beg- 
ged his interposition. He gave them no answer, but 
turned round and wept, and then immediately with- 
drew. Afterwards, however, he discoursed with 
Manius so effectually, that he appeased his anger, 
and procured the ^tolians a truce, and time to send 
deputie/9 to Rome, to petition for favourable terms. 
But he had much greater difficulties to combat. 
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when he applied to Manius in behalf of the Chalet- 
dians. The Consul was highly incensed at them, on 
account of the marriage which Antiochus celebrated 
amoug them, even after the war was begun ; a mar- 
riage every way unsuitable as well as unseasonable ; 
for he was far advanced in years, and the bride very 
young. The person he' thus fell in love widi was 
daughter to Cleoptolemu^, and a virgin of incompar-*^ 
able beauty. This match brought the Chalcidians 
entirely into the king*s interest, and they suffered 
him to make use of their city as a place of arms. 
After the battle he fled with great precipitation to 
Chalcis, and taking with him his young wife, his 
treasures, and his friends, sailed from thence to Asia* 
And now Manius in his indignation marched directly 
against Chalcis, Flaminius followed, and endeavour- 
ed to appease his resentment. At last he succeeded, 
by his assiduities with him and the most respectable 
Romans who were likely to have an influence upon 
him. The Chalcidians, thus saved from destruction, 
consecrated the most beautiful and the noblest of 
their public edifices to Titus Flaminius; and such 
inscriptions as these are to be seen upon them to this 
day : " The people dedicated this Gymnasium to 
Titus and Hercules : the people consecrate the DeU- 
phinium to Titus and Apollo. Nay, what is more, 
even in our days a priest of Titus is formally elected 
and declared ; and on occasions of sacritice to him, 
when the libations are over, they sing an hymn, the 
greatest part of which, for the length of it, I omit, 
and only give the conclusion : 

While Rome's protecting power we prove. 
Her faith adore, her virtues love, 
Still, as our strains to heaven aspire. 
Let Rome and Titus wake the lyre ! 
To these our grateful altars blaze. 
And oiir long Peans pour immortal praise. 
C C 2 
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The rest of the GreeiaDs conferred upon him alt 
due honours ; and what realized those honours, and 
added to their lustre, was the extraordinary affection 
,of the people, which he had gained by his lenity and 
moderation. For if he happened to be at variance 
with any one, upon account of business, or about a 
point of honour, as, for instance, with Philopcemen, 
imd with Diophanes general of the Achaeans, he 
liever gave into malignity, or carried his resentment 
into action, but let it expire in words, in such ex- 
postuladons as the freedom of public debates may 
seem to justify. Indeed, no man ever found him 
vindictive, but he often discovered a hastiness and 
passionate turn. Setting this aaide, he was the most 
agreeable man in the world, and a pleasantry mixed 
with strong sense distinguished his conversation. 
Thus, to divert the Achaeans from their purpose of 
conquering the island of Zacynthus, he told them, 
" It was as dangerous for them to put their heads 
out of Peloponnesus, as it was for the tortoise to 
trust his out of his shell." In the first conference 
which Philip and he had about peace, Philip taking 
occasion to say, "Titus, you come with a numerous 
retinue, whereas I come quite alone:" Flaminius 
answered, " No wonder if you come alone, for you 
have killed all your friends and relations.'^ Dino- 
crates the Messenian being in company at Rome, 
drank until he was intoxicated, and then put on a 
woman's habit, and danced in that disguise. N^t 
day he applied to Flaminius, and begged his assist- 
ance in a design which he had <:onceived, to with- 
draw Messene from the Achaean league. Flaminius 
answered, " I will consider of it; but I am surprised 
that you, who conceived such great designs, can 
sipg and dance at a carousal." And when the am- 
bassadors of Antiochus represented to the Achaeans, 
bow Buiperous the king's forces were, and, to make 
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diem appear still more so, reckoned them up by all 
their different names : '* I supped once, said Flami- 
nius, with a friend ; and upon my complaining of the 
great number of dishes, and isxpressing my wonder 
how he could furnish his table with such a vast 
variety ; be not uneasy about that, said my friend, 
for it is all hog's flesh, and the difference is only in 
the dressing and the sauce. In like manner, I say 
to you, my Achaean friend, be not astonished at the 
number of Antiochus's forces, at these pikemen, 
these halberdiers and cuirassiers ; for they are all 
Syrians, only distinguished by the trifling arm9 they 
bear/' 

After these great actions in Greece, and the con- 
clusion of the war with Antiochud, Fktminius wa» 
created Censor. This is the chief dignity in the 
state, and the crown, as it were, of all its honours. 
He had for colleague the son of Marcellus, who had 
been five times Consul. They expelled four senators 
who were men of no great note : and they admitted 
as citizens all who offered, provided that their 
parents were free. But they were forced to this by 
Terentius Culeo, a Tribune of the people, wfao^ in 
opposition to the nobility, procured such orders from 
the commons. Two of the greatest and most power- 
ful men of those times, Scipio Africanus and Mar- 
cus Cato, were then at variance with each other. 
Flaminius appointed the former of these president of 
the senate, as the first and best man in the common- 
wealth ; and with the latter he entirely broke, on 
the following unhappy occasion: Titus had a bro- 
ther named Lucius Quinctius Flaminius, unlike him 
in all respects, but quite abandoned in his pleasures, 
and regardless of decorum. This Lucius had a 
favourite boy whom he carried with him, even when 
he commanded armies and govemetl provinces. 
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One day, as they were driDking, the boy, making 
his court to Lucius, said, " I love you so tenderly, 
that prefering your satisfaction to my own, I left a 
show of gladiators, to come to you, though I have 
.never seen a man killed J' Lucius, delighted with 
the flattenr* made answer, " If that be all, you 
need not be in the least uneasy, for I shall soon 
satisfy your longing." He immediately ordered a 
convict to be brought from the prison, and having 
sent for one of his Uctors, commanded him to strike 
off the man's head, in the room where they were 
carousing. Valerius Antias writes, that this was 
done to gratify a mistress. And Livy relates, firom 
/Gate's writings, that a Gaulish deserter being at the 
door with bis wife and children, Lucius took him into 
the banqueting-room, and killed him with his own 
hand; but it is probable,* that Cato said this to 
aggravate the charge. For that the person killed 
was not a deserter, but a prisoner, and a condemned 
one too, appears from many writers, and particularly 
from Cicero, in his Treatise on Old Age, where he 
introduces Cato himself giving that account of the 
matter. 

, Upon this account, Cato, when he was Censor, and 
set himself to remove all obnoxious persons from 
the senate, expelled Lucius, though he was of Con-* 
sular dignity. His brother thought this proceeding 
reflected dishonour upon himself; and they both 
went into the assembly in the form of suppliants, 
and besought the people with tears, that Cato might 
be obliged to assign his reason for fixing such a 
mark of disgrace upon so illustrious a family. The 
request appeared reasonable. Cato without the 
least hesitation came out, and standing up with his 
colleague, interrogated Titus, whether he knew any 
thing of that feast. Titus answering in the negative. 
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Cato related the affair; and called upon Lucius to 
declare upon oath, whether it was not true. As 
Lucius made no reply, the people determined the 
note of infamy to be just, and conducted Cato home 
with great honour, from the tribunal. 

Titus, greatly concerned at his brother's misfor- 
tune, leagued with the inveterate enemies of Cato, 
and gaining a majority in the senate, quashed and 
annulled all the contracts, leases, and bargains 
which Cato had- made, relating to the public re- 
renues; and stirred up many and violent prosecutions 
against him. But 1 know not whether he acted 
well, or agreeably to good poticv, in thus becoming 
a mortal enemy to a man who had only done what 
became a lawful magistrate and a good citis^en, for 
the sake of one who was a relation indeed, but an 
unworthy one, and who had met with the punish- 
ment he deserved. Some time after, however, the 
people being assembled in the theatres to see the 
shows, and the senate seated, according to custom, 
in the most honourable place, Lucius was observed 
to go in an humble and dejected manner, and sit 
down upon one of the lowest benches. The people 
could not bear to see this, but called out to him to go 
up higher, and ceased not until he went to the Con- 
sular bench, who made room for him. 

The native ambition of Flaminius was applauded, 
while it found sufficient matter to employ itself upon 
in the wars we have given account of. And his 
serving in the army as a Tribune, after he had been 
Consul, was regarded with a favourable eye, though 
no one required it of him. But when he was arrived 
at an age that excused him from all employments, 
he was blamed for indulging a violent passion for 
fame, and a youthful impetuosity in that inactive 
season of life. To some excess of this kind seema 
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to haye been owing his behaviour with respect to 
Hannibal*, at which the world was much' offended. 
For Hannibal having fled his country, took refuge 
first at the court of Antiochus. But Antiochas, 
after he had lost the battle of Phrygia, gladly ac- 
cepting conditions of peace, Hannibal was again 
forced to fly; and, after wandering through many 
countries, at length settled in Bithynia, and put 
himself under the protection of Prusias. The Ro- 
mans knew this perfectly well, but they took no 
notice of it, considering him now as a man enfbebled 
by age, and overthrown by fortune. But Flami&ius, 
being sent by the senate Upon an embassy to Prusias 
about other matters, and seeing Hannibal at his 
court, could not endure that he should be suffered 
to live. And though Prusias used much intercession 
and entreaty in behalf of a man who came to him as 
a suppliant, and lived with him under the sanction 
of hospitality, he could not prevail. 

It seems there was an ancient oracle, which thus 
prophesied concerning the end of Hannibal, 

Libyssao earth shall hide the bones of HannibaL 

He therefore thought of nothing but ending his 
days at Carthage, and being buried in libya. But ' 
in Bithynia there is a sandy place near the sea, which 
has a small village in it called libyssa. In this 

. * Flaminius was no more than forty-four years of age, when 
he went ambassador to Prusias. It was not therefore an un- 
seasonable desire of a public character, or extravagant 
passion for fame, which was blamed in him on this occasion, 
but an unworthy persecution of a great, though unfortunate 
man. We are inclined however to think, that he bad secret 
instructions from the senate for what he did : for it is not pro* 
bable that a man of his mild and humane disposition would 
choose to bunt down an old unhappy warritM* : and Plutarch 
confirms this opinion afterwards. 
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neighbourhood Hannibal lived. 3nt haviBg always 
been apprised of the timidity of Pnisias, and dis- 
trusting nim on that account, and dreading withal 
the attempts of the Romans, he had some time be- 
fore ordered several subterraneous passages to be 
dug under his house ; which were continued a great 
way under ground, and terminated in several dif- 
ferent places, but were all undiscemable without. 
As soon as he was informed of. the orders which 
Flaminius had given, he attempted to make his 
escape by those passages; but findiuff the king's 
guards at the outlets, he resolved to kill himself. 
Some say, he wound his cloak about his neck, and 
ordered his servant to put his knees upon his back, 
and pull with all his force, and not to leave twisting 
till he had quite strangled him. Others tell us, that, 
like Themistocles and Midas, he drank bull's blood. 
But Livy. writes, that having poison in readiness, 
he mixed it for a draught ; and taking the cup in his 
hand, " Let us deliver the Romans," said he, "from 
their cares and anxieties, since they think it too 
tedious and dangerous to wait for the death of a poor 
hated old man. Yet shall not Titus gain a conquest 
wor(h enyying, or suitable to the generous woceed- 
ings of his ancestors, who sent to caution Fyrrhus, 
though a victorious enemy, against the poison that 
was prepared for him." 

Thus Hannibal is said to have died. When the 
news was brought to the senate, many in that 
august body were highly displeased. Flaminius ap- 
peared too officious and cruel in his precautions, to 
procure the death of Hannibal, now tamed by his 
misfortunes, like a bird thf^t through age had lost its 
tail and feathers, and suffered to live so. And as 
he had no orders to put him to death, it was plain, 
that he did it out of a passion for fame, and to be 
mentioned tn aftertimes as the destroyer of Hanni* 
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bai*. On this occasion they recollected and ad- 
mired more than ever, the humane and generous be- 
haviour of Scipio Africanus ; for when he had van- 
quished Hannibal in Africa, at a time when he was 
extremely formidable, and deemed invincible, he 
neither insisted on his banishment, nor demanded 
him of his fellow citizens ; but, as he had embraced 
him at the conference which he had with him before 
the battle; so, after it, when he settled the condi- 
tions of peace, he offered not the least afiront or 
insult to his misfortunes. 

It is reported that they met again at Ephesus, and 
Hannibal, as they walked together, taking the upper 
hand, Africanus suffered it, and walked on without 
the least concern. Afterwards they fell into conver- 
sation about great generals, and Hannibal asserted 
that Ale^Lander was the greatest general the world 
had ever seen, that Pyrrhus was the second^ and 
himself the third. Scipio smiled at this, and said, 
*' But what rank would you have placed yourself in, 
if I had not conquered you ^ '' O, Scipio!*' said 
he, " then I would not have placed myself the 
third, but the first" 

The generality admiring this mpderation of Scipio, 
found the greater fault with Flaminius for taking the 
spoils of an enemy, whom another man had slain. 
There were some indeed, who applauded the thing, 
and observed, " That while Hannibal lived, they 
must have looked upon him as a fire, which wanted 
only to be blown into a fiame. That when he was 
in the vigour of his age, it was not his bodily strength 
or his right hand which was so dreadful to the Ro- 

* If this was really the motive of Flaminius, and nothin|r 
of a political tendency entered into this dastardly destruction 
of that great general, it woald hardly be possible for all the 
virtues, all the triumphs of the Romans, to redeem him from 
Ihe infamy of so base an action. 
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mans, but his capacity and experience, together with 
fcis innate rancour and hatred to their name.' And 
that th^se are not altered by age ; for the native dis- 
position still overrules the manners ; whereas fortune, 
tar from remaining- the same, changes continually, 
and by new hopes invites those to new enterprises 
who were ever at war with us in their hearts." And 
the subsequent events contributed still more to the 
justification of Flaminius. For, in the first place, , 
Aristonicus, the son of a harper's daughter, on the 
strength of his being reputed the natural son of 
Eumenes, filled all Asia with tumult and rebellion : 
and in the next place, Mithridates, after such strokes 
as he had met with from Sylla and Fimbria, and so 
terrible a destruction among his troops and officers, 
rose up stronger than ever against LucuHus, both by 
sea and land. Indeed, Hannibal was never brought 
so low as Caius Marius had been. For Hannibal 
enjoyed the friendship of a king, from whom he re- 
ceived liberal supplies, and with whose officers, both 
in the navy and army, he had important connexions * 
whereas Marius was a wanderer in Africa, and 
forced to beg his bread. But the Romans, who had 
laughed at his fall, soon after bled, in their own 
streets, undier his rods and axes, and prostrated 
themselves before him. So true it is, that there is 
nothing either great or little at this moment, which 
is sure to hold so in the days to come ; and that the 
changes we have to experience only determine with 
our lives. For this reason, some tell us, that Fla- 
minius did not do this of himself, but that he was 
joined in commission with Lucius Scipio, and that 
the sole purpose of their embassy was to procure 
the death ot Hannibal. As we have no account 
after this, of any political or military act of Fla- 
minius, and only kno^ that he died in his bed, it is 
time to come to the comparison. 
VOL. in. D D 
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FLAMINIUS AND PHILOPCEMEN 
COMPARED, 

If we consider the extensiye benefits which Greece 
received from Fiaminius, we shall find that Qeitber 
PhilopcemeD, nor other Grecians more iUiistrious 
than Philopoemen, will staiid the comparison with 
him. For the Greeks always fought against Greeks ; 
but Fiaminius, who was not of Greece, fought for 
that country. And at a time when Philopoemen, ^ 
unable to defend his fellow-citizens who were en-' 
gaged in a dangerous war, passed over into Crete, 
Flaminius having vanquishea Philip in the heart of 
Greece, set cities and whole nations free. If we 
examine into their battles, it will appear, that Philo- 
poemen, while he commanded the Acha&an forces^ 
Killed more Greeks, than Flaminius, in asserting the 
^Grecian cause, killed Macedonians. 

As to their failings, ambition was &e fanlt of 
Flaminius, and obstinacy that of Philopcemen. The 
former was passionate and the latter implacable. 
Flaminius left Philip in his royal dignity, and par- 
doned the ^tolians : whereas Philopoemen, in his 
resentment against his country, robbed her of seve«- 
ral of her dependencies. Besides, Flaminius was 
always a firm friend to thoser whom he had once 
served ; but Philop<emen was ever ready to destroy 
the merit of his former kindnesses, only to indulge 
his anger. For he had .been a great benefactor to 
the Lacedaemonians ; yet afterwards he demolished 
their walls, and ravaged their country ; and in the 
end entirely changed and overturned their consti- 
tution. Nay he seems to have sacrificed his life to 
his passion and perverseness, by too hastily and 
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tiiiseasoDably invading Messenia ; instead of taking, 
like Flaminius, every precaution for his own security 
and that of his troops. 

But PhilopoiD^en s military knowledge and. expe- 
rience was perfected by his many wars and victories. 
Andy whereas Flaminius ^ decided his dispute with 
Philip in two engagements ; Philopcemen, by con- 
quering in an incredible number of battles, left for^ 
tune no room to question his skill. 

Flaminius, moreover, availed himself of the power 
of a great and flourishing commonwealth, and raised 
himself by its strength; but Philopoemen distin* 
guished himself at a time when his country was upon 
the decline. So that the success of the one-is to be' 
aseribed solely to himself, and that of the other to 
all the Romans. The one had good troops to com- 
mand ; and the other made those so which he com- 
manded. And though the great actions of Philo- 
poemen, being performed agdinst Grecians, do not 
prove li^m a fortunate man, yet they prove him a 
brave man. For, where all other things are equal, 

treat success must^ be owing to superior excellence. 
le had to do with two of the most warlike nations 
among the Greeks ; the Cretans, who were ^ most 
artful ; and the Lacediemoni^ns, who were the most 
valiant: and yet he mastered the former by policy, 
and the latter by courage*. Add to this, that Fla- 
minius had his men ready armed and disciplined to 
his hand ; whereas Philopcen^en had the armour of 
his to alter, and to new-model their discipline. So 
that the things which contribute most to victory 
were the invention of the one, while the other only 
practised what was already in use. Accordingly 
Philopoemen's personal exploits were many and 
great ; but we and nothing of that kind remarkable 
in Fluninius* On the contrary, a certain ^tolian, , 
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said, by way of raillery, " Whilst I ran, with my 
drawn svrord, to charge the Macedonians, who stood 
firm and continued fighting, iTitus was standing stilly 
with his hands lifted up towards heaven, and pray- 

inn. »' 

ing. 

It is true, all the acts of Flaminius were glorious, 
while he was general, and during his lieutenancy 
too : but Philopoemen showed himself no less ser- 
viceable and active among the Achaeans, when in a 
private capacity, than when he had the command. 
For, when commander in chief, he drove Nabis out 
of the city of Messene, and restored the inhabitants 
to their liberty ; but he was only in a private station 
when he shut the gates of Sparta against the general 
Diophanes, and against Flaminius, and by that 
means saved the I^cedaemonians. Indeed, nature 
had given him such talents for command, that he 
knew not only how to govern according to the laws, 
but how to govern the laws themselves, when the 
public good required it; not waiting for the formality 
of the people's appointing him, but rather employing 
,tbem, when the occasion demanded it. For he was 

Eersuaded, that, not he whom the people elect, but 
e who thinks best for the people, is the true general. 
There was undoubtedly something great and ge- 
nerous in the clemency and humanity of Flaminius 
towards the Grecians; but there was something still 
greater and more generous in the resolution which 
Philopoemen showed in maintaining the liberties of 
Greece against the Romans. For it is a much 
easier matter to be liberal to the weak, than to op- 
pose and to support a dispute with the strong, 
since, therefore, aiiter all our inquiry into the cha- 
racters of these two great men, the superiority is not 
obvious, perhaps we shall not greatly err, if we 
give the Grecian the palm of generalship and mili- 
, tary skill, and the Roman that of justice and hu< 
manity. 



PYRRHUS. 

Some historians write, that Phaeton was the first 
king after the deluge who reigned oyer the Thespro- 
tians and Molossians, and that he was one of diose 
who came with Pelasgus into Epirus. Others say, 
that DeucaUon and Pyrjrha, after they had built the 
temple of Dodona *, settled among tn«L Molossians. 
In after times Neoptolemus t» the son of Achilles, 
taking his people with him, possessed himself of the 
country, and left a succession of kings after him, 
called Pyrrhidm ; for in his infancy he was called 
Pyrrhus ; and he gtive that name to one of his l^gi"* 
timate sons whom he had by Lanassa the daughter 
of Cleodes son of Hyllus. From that time Achilles 
had divine honours in £pirus> being styled there 
Aspetos (i. e. the Inimitable). After these first 
kings, those that followed became entirely barba- 
rous, and both their power and their actions sunk 
into the utmost obscurity. Tharrytas is the first 
whom history mentions as remaricable for polishing 
and improving his cities with Grecian customs t> with 
letters ,and good laws. Alcetas was the son of 
Tharrytas, Arybas of Alcetas ; and of Arybas and 
Troias his queen was bom ^acides. He married 
Phthia, the daughter of Menon the Thessalian, who 
acquired great reputation in the Lamian war, and, 

* Probably it was ooly a dmidical kiod of temple. 
f Between Deacalion^s flood and the times of Neoptole- 
inus, there was a space of about three hundred aod forty 
. years. 

X Justin does not ascribe the Givilising of the Molossians to 
Tharrytas, but to Arybas the son of Alcetas I. who had him- 
self been polished aod kamanized by his education at Athens. 

DI)2 
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next to Leosthenes, was the most considerable of die 
confederates. By Phtfaia, ^acides had two daugh- 
ters named Deidamia and Troias, and a son named 
Pyrrhns. , 

But the Molossians, rising against ^Sacides, de- 
posed him, and brought in the sons of Neoptole^ 
mus*. On this occasion the friends of ^acides 
were taken and slain : only AndrocUdes and Ange- 
lus> escaped with his infant son, though he was much 
sought after by his enemies ; and carried him off 
with his nurses and a few necessary attendante. 
This train rendered their flight difficult and slow,«so 
that they were soon overtaken. In this ex^tremity 
they put the child in the hands of Androcleon, Hip- 
pias, and Neander, three active youpg men whom 
they could depend upon, and ordered them to make 
the best of their way to Megarse, a town in Mace- 
donia; while they themselves, partly by entreaty, and 
partly bv force, stopped the course of the pursuers 
till evenmg ; when, having with much difficulty got 
clear of them, they hastened to join those who car- 
ried the young prince. At sunset they thought 
themselves near the summit of their hopes, but they 
met with a sudden disappointment When they 
came to the river that runs by the town, it looked 
rough and dreadful ; and upon trial, they found it 
absolutely unfordable. For the current being swelled 
with the late rains, was very high and boisterous, and 
darkness added to the horror. They now despaired 
of getting the child and his nurses over, without 
some other assistance ; when perceiving some of the 
inhabitants of the place on the other side, they beg- 
ged of them to assist their passage, and held up 
Pyrrhus towards them. But though they called out 
loud and entreated earnestly, the stream ran so rapid 

♦ This Neoptelemus was the brother of Arybas. 
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and made such a roaring that they conid not be 
heard. Some time was spent, while they were c^rying 
out on one side, and listening to no purpose on the 
other." At last one of Pyrrhus's company thought 
of peeling c^ a piece of oak bark, and of ei^pressing 
upon it, with the tongue pf a buckle, the necessities 
and fortunes of the child. Accordingly he put this in 
execution, and having rolled the piece of bark about 
a stone, which was made use of to give force to the 
fidotioDy he threw it on the other side. Some say, he 
bound it fast to a javelin, and darted it over. W hen 
the people on the other side had read it, and saw 
there was not a moment to lose, they cut down trees, 
and made a raft of them, and crossed the river upon 
it. It happened that the first man who reached the 
bank, was named Achilles. He took Pyrrhus in 
his arms, and conveyed him over, while his compa- 
nions performed the same service for his followers. 

Pyrrhus and his train, having thus got safe over, 
apd escaped the pursuers, continued their route, till 
they arrived at the court of GlauQJias king of Illyria. 
They found the king sitting in his palace with the 
queen his consort *, and laid the child at his feet in 
the posture of a suppliant. The king, who stood in 
fear of Cassander, the enemy of iBacides, remained 
a long time silent, considering what part he should 
act. While Pyrrhus, of his own accord creeping 
closer to him, took hold of his robe, and raising him- 
self up to his knees, by this action first excited a 
smile, and afterwards compassion ; for he thought 
he saw a petitioner before him begging his protection 
with tears. Some say, it was not Glaucias, but the 
altar of the domestic gods which he approached, 

* Jastin calls this princess Beroa, and says she was of the 
family of the iEacidae; which must have been the reason of 
their veekiiig refuge for Pyrrhus in that court. 
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and that he raised himself by embracing it ; from 
which it appeared to Glaucias that heaven interested 
itself in the infant's favour. For this reason he put 
him immediately in the hands of the queen, and or- 
dered her to bring him up with his own children. 
His enemies demanding him soon after, and Cassan- 
der offering two hundred talents to have him deli- 
vered up, Glaucias refused to do it ; and when he 
came to be twelve years old^ conducted him into 
Epirus at the head of an army, and placed him upon 
the throne. 

Pyrrhus had an air of majesty rather terrible than 
august. Instead of teeth in his upper jaw he had 
one continued bone, marked with small lines resem- 
bUng the divbions of a row of teeth. It was be* 
lieved, that he cured the swelling of the spleen, by 
sacrificing a white cock, and with his right foot 
gently pressing the part affected, the patients lying 
upon their backs for that purpose. There was no 
person, however poor or mean, refused this relief, if 
requested. He received no reward, except the cock 
for sacrifice, and this present was very agreeable to 
him. It is also said, that the great toe of that foot 
had a divine virtue in it ; for, after his death, when, 
the rest of his body was consumed, that toe was 
found entire and untouched by the flames. But this 
account^belongs not to the period we are upon. 

When he was about seventeen years of ase, and 
seemed to be quite established in his kingdom, he 
happened to be called out of his own territories, to 
attend the nuptials of one of Glaucias's sons, with 
whom he had been educated. On this occasion the 
Molossians revolting again, drove out his friends, 
pillaged his treasures, and put themselves once more 
under Neoptolemus. Pyrrhus having thus lost the 
crown, and being in want of every thing, applied 
himself to Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, who 
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li€ul married bis sister Deidamia. That princess, 
ivhen very young, had been promised to Alexander 
the son of Roxana (by Alexander the Great ;) but 
that family being unfortunately cut off, she was given, 
when she came to be marriageable, to Demetrius. 
Id the great battle, of Ipsus, where all the kings of 
the earth were engaged*, Pyrrhus accompanied De- 
metrius; and, though but young, bore down all be- 
fore him, and highly distinguished himself among 
the combatants. ISor did he forsake Demetrius, 
when unsuccessful, but kept for him those cities of 
Greece with which he was entrusted : and when the 
treaty was concluded with Ptolemy, he went to 
Egypt as an hostage. There, both in hunting and 
other exercises, he gave, Ptolemy proofs of his 
strength and indefatigable abilities. Observing, that 
among Ptolemy's wives, Berenice was she who had 
the greatest power, and was most eminent for viitue 
and understanding, he attached himself most to her. x 
For he had a particular art of making his court to 
the great, while he overlooked those that were be- 
low him. And as in his whole conduct he paid great 
attention to decency, temperance, and prudence, An- 
tigone, who was daughter to Berenice by her first 
husband Philip, was given him, in preference to 
many other young princes. 

On this account he was held in greater honour 
than ever : and Antigone proving an excellent wife, 
procured him men and money, which enabled him to 
recover his kingdom of Epirus. At his arrival there, 
his subjects received him with open arms ; for Ne- 
optolemus was become obnoxious to the people, by 
reason of his arbitrary and tyrannical government. 

♦ He says all the kings of the earth were engaged, because 
Lysimachus, Selucus, Ptolemy, Cassander, Antigonus, and De- 
metrius were there in person. This battle was fought about 
300 yearv before Christ. 
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NeTertheleift, Pyriiius^ apprehending tiiat Neop- 
tolemus might have recourse to some of the otiier 
kings, came to an agreement with him, and associa-* 
ted him in the kingdom. But in process of time 
there were some who privately sowed dissension and 
jealousies between them. Fyrrhus's chief quarrel 
with Neoptolemus is said to have taken its rise as 
follows. It had been a custom for the kings of 
Epirus to hold an assembly at Passaron, a place in 
the province of the Molossians ; where, after sacri- 
ficing to Jupiter the warrior , mutual oaths were taken 
by them and their subjects. The kings were sworn 
to govern according to late, and the people, to defend 
the croum according to law. Both the kings met on 
this occasion, attended by their friends, and after the 
ceremony, great presents were made on all sides. 
Gelon, who was very cordially attached id Neop- 
tolemus, among the rest, paid his respects to Pyr« 
rhus, and made him a present of two yoke of oxen*. 
Myrtilus, one of this prince's cupbearers, begged 
them of him; but Pyrrhus refused him, and gave 
them to another. Gelon perceiving that Myrtilus 
took the disappointment extremely ill, invited him to 
sup with him. After supper he solicited him to em- 
brace the interest of Neoptolemus, and to poison 
Pyrrhus! Myrtilus seemed to listen to his sugges* 
tions with satisfaction, but discovered the whole to 
his master; Then, by his order, he introduced to 
Gelon, the chief cupbearer Alexicrates, as a person 
who was willing to enter into the conspiracy : for 
Pyrrhus was desirous to have more than one witness 
to so black an enterprise. Gelon being thus de- 
ceived, Neoptolemus was deceived with him ; and, 
thinking the affair in great forwardness, could not 

* This present was chaiacterUtical of the sirapUcity of ««• 
cient timei. 
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eontain himself, but in the excess of his joy men- 
tioned it to his friends. One evening, in particular, 
being at supper with his sister Cadmia, Ijeaiscovered 
the whole design, thinking nobody else within hear- 
ing. And indeed there was none in the room but 
Pbasnarete the wife of Samon chief keeper of Ne- 
optolemus's cattle ; and she laid upon a couch with 
her face turned towards the wall, and seemed to be 
asleep. She heard, however, the whole, without 
being suspected, and went the next day to Antigone ' 
the wife of Pyrrhus, and related to her all that she 
hac) he^d Neoptolemus say to his sister. This was 
unmediately laid before Pyrrhus, who took no notice 
of it for the present. But, oo occasion of a solemn 
sacrifice, he invited Neoptolemus to supper, and 
took that opportunity to kill him. For he was well 
assured that all the leading men. in Epirus were 
strongly attached to him, and wanted him to remove 
- Neoptolemus out of the way ; that, no longer satis- 
fied with a small share of the kingdom, he might 
possess himself of the whole : and by following his 
genius, rise to great attempts. And, as they had 
BOW a strong suspicion besides,, that Neoptolemus 
was practising against him, they thought this was the 
time to prevent him by giving him the fatal blow. 

In acKnowledgment of ttie obligations he had to 
Berenice and Ptolemy, he named his son by Anti- 
gone Ptolemy, and called the city which he sbuilt in 
the Chersonese of Epirus, Berenicis. From this 
time he began to conceive maiiy great designs, but 
hi^ first hopes laid hold of all that was near home : 
and he found a plausible pretence to concern himself 
in the affairs of Macedonia. Antipater, the eldest son 
of Cassander, had killed his mother Thessalonica, 
and expelled his brother Alexander. Alexander sent 
to Demetrius for succour, and implored likewise the 
assistance of Pyrrhus. Demetrius, having many af« 
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fairs upon his hands, could not presently comply : 
but Pyrrhus came and demanded, as the reward of 
his sevices, the city of Nymphaea*, and all the 
maritime coast of Macedonia, together with Ambra- 
cia, Acamania, and Amphilochia, which were some 
of the countries that did not originally belong to the 
kingdom 'of Macedon. ,The young prince agreeing" 
to the conditions, Pyrrhus possessed nimself of these 
countries, and secured them with his garrisons ; after 
which, he went on conquering the rest for Alexander, 
and driving Anti pater before him. 

King Lysimachus was well inclined to give Anti- 
pater assistance, but he was so much engaged with 
his own affairs, that he could not find time for it. 
Recollecting, however, that Pyrrhus would refuse 
nothing to bis friend Ptolemy, he forged letters in 
Ptolemy's name, enjoining him to evacuate Mace- 
donia, and to be satisfied with three hundred talents 
from Antipater. But Pyrrhus no sooner opened the 
letters, than he perceived the forgery. For, instead 
of the oustomary salutation. The father to his stm 
greeting f they began with King Ptolemy to king' 
Pyrrhus, greeting. He inveighed against Lysima- 
X chus for the fraud, but listened, notwithstanding, to 
proposals of peace ; and the three princes met to 
offer sacrifices on the occasion, and to swear upon 
the altar to the articles. A boar, a bull, and a ram 
being led up as victims, the ram dropped down dead 
of himself. The rest of the company laughed at the 
accident; butTheodotus the diviner advised Pyrrhus 
not to swear, declaring that the deity presignified the 
death of one of the kings ; u^pon which he refused to 
ratify the peace. 

* Dlicier thinks Apollooia might be called Nymphaea from 
NymphsBum, a celebrated rock in its nei|;hbourbood. Palme- 
rias would read Tymphiea; that being the name of a town ia 
those parts. There was a city called NymphsBum in the Tau- 
rica Chersonesus, but that could not be meant here. 
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Alexander's affairs were thus advantageously set- 
tled*; nevertheless Demetrius capae. But it soon 
appeared that he came now unrequested, and that 
his presence excited rather fear than gratitude. When 
they had been a few days together, in mutual dis- 
trust they laid snares for each other : but Demetrius 
finding the first opportunity, was beforehand with 
Alexander, killed him, and got himself proclaimed 
king of Macedon. 

He had for a long time had subjects of complaint 
against Pyrrhus, on account of the inroads which 
he had made intoThessaly. Besides, that ambition 
to extend their dominions, which is a distemper na- 
tural to kings, rendered their neighbourhood mutu- 
ally alarming. These jealousies increased after the 
death of Deidamia. At last, each having possessed 
himself of part of Macedonia, and having one object 
in view, the gaining of the whole, this produced of 
course new causes of c6ntention. Demetrius marched 
against the ^tolians, and reduced them. After which 
he left Pantauchus among them with a Considerable 
force, and went himself to seek Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, 
as soon as he was apprised of his design, went to 
meet him; but ^taking a wrong route, they inadver- 
^ tently passed each other. Demetrius entered Epirus, 
and committed great ravages ; and Pyrrhus, falling 
in with Pentauchus, gave him battle. The dispute 
was warm and obstinate on both sides, especially 
where the generals fought. For Pantauchus, who 
in dexterity, courage, and strength, stood foremost 
among the officers of Demetrius, and withal was a 
man of a high and ambitious spirit, challenged Pyr- 
rhus to the combat. And Pyrrhus, who was behind 
none of the princes of his time in valour and renown, 
anfl who was desirous to appropriate to himself the 
honours of Achilles, rather by his sword than by 
* Alexander was murdered soon after. 
VOL. III. E E 
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kindred, ftdranoed tfaroagh the first iiaes against 
Paatauchus. They begaa with the javetin; and 
then coining to the sword, exhausted all that art or 
strength could supply. Pyrrhus received one wound, 
and gave his adversary two, one in the thigh, and 
the other in the neck ; by which* he overpowered 
him, and. l>rQught hin to the ground ; but could not 
kiU him outright,' because he was rescued by his 
friends. The Epirots, elated with their prince's vie* 
tory, and adminng his valour, broke into and dis- 
persed the Macedonian phalanx, and pursuing the 
fugitives, killed great numbers of them, and took 
five thousand prisoners. 

This battle did not so much excite the resentment 
and hatred of the Macedonians against Pyrrhus for 
what they suffered, as it inspired them with an esteem 
of his abilities and admiration of his valour. This 
fnmished subject of discourse to all those who were 
witnesses of his exploits, or were engaged against 
him in the action. For he recaDed to their minds 
the countenance, the swiftness, and motion of Alex- 
ander the Great ; in Pyrrhus Ihe^ thouglit they saw 
the very image of his force and impetuosity. And 
while the other kings represented that hero only in 
their purple robes, in the number of guards, the bend 
of the neck, and the lofty manner of speaking, the 
king of Epirus represented him in deeds of arms and 
personal achievements* And of his great skill in 
ordering and drawins up an army, we have proofs 
in the writings he left behind him. It is also said, 
that Antigoaus, being asked, '* Who was the great- 
est general,'' answered, " Pyrrhus would be, if he 
lived to be old.** Antigonus, indeed, spoke only of 
the generals of his time : but Hannibal said tha\ of 
all me world had ever beheld, the first in genius and 
iskili was Pyrrhus, Scipio the second, and himself 



the third: as we bave written in the life of Scipio*« 
This was the only science he applied himself to ; 
this was the subject of his thoughts and conversa- 
tion : for he considered it as a royal study,' and 
looked upon other arts as mere trifling amusements. 
And it is reported that when he was asked, *' Whe- 
ther he thought Python or Cxphisias the best mn^ 
sician T " Polysperchon," said he, *f is the gene- 
ral ;" intimating that this was the only point which it 
became a king to inquire into or know. 

In the intercourse of life he was mild and not easily 

? revoked, but ardent and quick to repay a kindness, 
^or this reason he was greatly afflicted at the death 
of iBropus. " His friend,'' he said, " had only paid 
the tribute to nature, but he blamed and reproached 
himself for putting off his acknowledgments till, 
by these delays, he had lost the opportunity of mak- 
ing any i:etum. For those that owe money, can pay 
it to the heirs of the deceased, but when a return of 
kindnesses is not made to a person in his lifetime, it 
grieves the heart that has any goodness and honour 
in it.'' When some advised him to banish a certaiB 
ill tongued Ambracian, who abused him behind his 
back, '' Let the fellow stay here," said he, " and 
speak against me to a few, rather than ramble about, 
and give me a bad character to all the world." And 
some young men having taken great liberties broufffat 
character in their cups, and being afterwards with his 
to answer for it, he asked them, " Whether they 
really ^d said such things T '< We did, sir,'* an^ 
swered one of them, " and should bave said a greieit 
deal more, if wejiadhad more wine." — Upon which 
he laughed and dismissed-them. 
After the death of Antigone, he married several 

♦ This is differently related in the life of Flamlnius. There 
it is said, that Hannibal placed Alexander first, Pyrriius le- 
cond^ and biiaseif the third. 
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wives for the purposes of interest and power : namely, 
the daughter of Autoleon king of the Paeonians ; 
Bircenna, the daughter of Bardyllis king of the II- 
lyrians ; and Lanassa, the daughter of Agathocles 
of Syracuse, who brought him in dowi^ the isle of 
, Corcyra,' which her father had taken. By Antigone 
he had a son named Ptolemy ; by Lanassa he had 
Alexander; and by Bircenna, his youngest son He- 
lenus. All these princes had naturallv a turn for 
war, and he quickened their martial ardour, by giv- 
ing them a suitable education from their infancy. 
Por it is said, when he was asked by one of them, 
who was yet a child, *' To which of them he would 
leave his kingdom V* he said, ** to him who has the 
sharpest sword." This was very like that tragical 
legacy of CEdipus to his sons. 

The sword's keen point the' inheritance shall part *• 

After the battle Pyrrhus returned home distin- 
guished with glory, and still more elevated in his 
sentiments. The Epirots having giveti him on this 
occasion the name of Eagle, he said, " If I am an 
eagle, you have made me one ; for it is upon your 
arms, upon your wings, that I have risen so high.''' 
Soon after, having intelligence that Demetrius lay 
dangerously ill, he -suddenly entered Macedonia t> 
intending only an inroad to pillage the country. But 
he was very near seizing the whole, and taking \he 
, kingdom without a blow. For he pushed forward 
as tar as Edessa without meeting with any resist- 
ance : on the contrary, many of the inhabitants re- 
paired to his camp and joined him. The danger 
awaked Demetrius, and made him act above his 
strengdi. His friends, too, and officers quickly as- 

* PhenisssB Earipides, yer, 68. 

f In the Ibird year of thfe hundred and twenty-third olym- 
piad« two hundred and eighty-four years beforo Christ. 
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sembled a good bodv of troops, and moved forward 
with great spirit and vigour against Pyrrhus. But 
as he came only with a design to plunder, he did not 
stand to receive them. He lost however a consider- 
able number of men in his retreat, for the Macedo^ 
. nians harassed his rear all the way. 

Demetrius, though he had driven out Pyrrhus 
with so much ease, was far from slighting and des- 
pising him afterwards. But as he meditated great 
things, and had determined to attempt the recovery 
of his paternal kingdom with an army of a hundred 
thousand men, and five hundred sail of ships, he 
thought it dot prudent either to embroil himself with 
Pyrrhus, or to leave behind him so dangerous a 
neighbour* And as he wis not at leisure to con- 
tinue the war with him, he concluded a peace, that 
he might turn his arms with more security against 
the other kings *• The designs of Demetrius were 
soon discovered by this peace, and by the greatness 
of his preparations. The kings were alarmed, and 
sent ambassadors to Pyrrhus, with letters, express- 
ing their astonishment, that he neglected his oppor- 
tunity to make war upon Demetrius. They repre- 
sented with how much ease he might drive him out 
of Macedonia, thus engaged as he was in many 
troublesome enterprises ; instead of which, he waited 
till Demetrius had dispatched all his other affairs, 
and was grown so much more powerful as to be able 
to bring the war to his own doors, and to put him 
under &e necessity of^ fighting for the altars of his 
gods and the sepulchres of his ancestors in Molossia 
itself: and this too, when he had just been deprived 
by Demetrius of the isle of Corcyra, together with 
his wife. For Lanassa having her complaints against 
Pyrrhus, for paying more attention to his other 

* Seleucos, Ptolemy, and Lysupachos. 
3 £2 
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wives, though barbarians, than to her, had retired 
to Corcyra : and, wanting to marry another king, 
invited Demetrius to receive her hand, knowing him 
to be more inolined to marriage than any of the 
neighbouring princes. Accordingly he sailed to the 
island, married Lanassa, and left a garrison in the 
city. 

The kings, at the same time that they wrote these 
letters to Pyrrhus, took the field themselves to 
harass Demetrius, who delayed his expedition, and 
continued his preparations. Ptolemy put to sea with 
a great fleet, and drew off many of the Grecian 
cities. Lysimachus entered the upper Macedonia 
from Thrace, and ravaged the country. And Pyrrhus 
taking up arms at the same time, marched against 
Beroea, expecting that Demetrius would go to meet 
Lysimachus, and leave the lower Macedonia un- 
guarded:' which fell out accordingly. The night 
before he set out, he dreamed that Alexander the 
Great called him, and that when he came to him, he 
found him sick in bed, but was received with many 
obhging expressions of friendship, and a promise of 
sudden assistance. Pyrrhus said, " How can you, 
sir, who are sick, be able to assist me T Alexander 
answered, " I will do it with my name :" ^and, at the 
same time, he mounted a Nisaean horse *9 and seemed 
to lead the way. 

Pyrrhus, greatly encouraged by this vision, ad- 
vanced with the utmost expedition, and having tra- 
versed the intermediate countries, came before 
Bercea and took it. There he fixed his^ head quar- 
ters, and reduced the other cities by his generals. 
When Demetrius received intelligence of this, and 
perceived moreover, a spirit of mutiny among the 

* NisaesC was a province near the Caspian sea, which Stra- 
l>o teUs us was famoas for its breed of horses. The kings of 
Penia used to provide themieWes there. Strabo, lib. zi. 
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Macedonians in his camp, he was airaid to pro^ 
ceed farther, lest, when they came in pight of a Ma- 
cedonian prince, and one of an illustrious character 
too, they should revqlt to him. He, therefore, turned 
back, and led them against Pyrrhus, who was a 
stranger, and the object of their hatred. Upon his 
encamping near Beroea, many inhabitants of that 
place mixed with his soldiers, and highly extolled 
Pyrrhus. They represented him as a man invinci- 
ble in arms, of uncommon magnanimity, and one 
who treated those who fell into his hands with great 
gentleness and humanity. There were also some of 
Pyrrhus's emissaries, who, pretending themselves 
Macedonians, observed to Demetrius's men, that 
(then was the time to get free from his cruel yolse, 
and to embrace the interests of Pyrrhus, who was a 
popular man and who loved a soldier. After this, 
the greatest part of the armv was in a ferment, and 
they cast their eyes around for Pyrrhus. It hap- 
pened that l\e was then without his helmet ; but, re- 
collecting himself, he soon put it on again, and was 
immediately known by his lofty plume and his crest 
of goat's horns*. Many of the Macedonians now 
ran to him, and begged him to give them the word ; 
while others crowned themselves with branches of 
oak, because they saw them worn by his men. Some 
had even the confidence to tell Demetrius, that the 
most prudent part he could take, would be to with- 
draw, and lay down the govemnient. As he found 
the motions of the army agreeable to this soit of 
discourse, he was territied and made off privately, 
disguised in a mean cloak, and a common Mace^ 
donian hat. Pyrrhus, upon this, became master of 

* Alexander the Great is represented on his medals with 
such a crest. The goat, indeed, was the symbol of the king- 
dom ef Macedon. The prophet Daniel uses it as sueh. , Tlie 
original of that symbol may be found in Justin. 
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the camp without striking a blow, and was pro* 
claimed king of Macedonia. 

Lysimachus made his appearance soon after, and, 
pretending that he had contributed equally to the 
flight of Demetrius, demanded his share of the king- 
dom. Pyrrhus, as he thought himself not suffici- 
ently established among the Macedonians, but ra^ 
ther in a dubious situation, accepted the proposal ; 
and they divided the cities and provinces between 
them. This partition seemed to be of service for 
the present, and prevented their going directly to 
war ; but, soon after, they found it the beginning of 
perpetual complaints and quarrels, ins^tead of a per- 
fect reconciliation. For how is it possible, that they 
whose ambition is not to be terminated by seas and 
mountains and uninhabitable deserts, whose thirst of 
dominion .is not to be confined by the bounds that 
part £urope and Asia, should, when so near each 
other, and joined jn One lot sit down contented, and 
abstain from mutual injuries? Undoubtedly they are 
always at war in their hearts, having the seeds of 
perfidy and envy there. As for the names of Peace 
and War, they apply them occasionally, like money, 
to their use, not to the purposes of justice. And they 
act with much mqre probity when they professedly 
make war, than when they sanctify a short truce and 
cession of mutual injuries, with the names of justice 
and friendship. Pyrrhus was a proof of this. For 
opposing Demetrius again, when his affairs began to 
be a little reestablished, and checking his power, 
which seemed to be recovering, as if it were from a 
great illness, he marched to. the assistance of the 
Grrecians, and w^ent in person to Athens. He as- 
cended into the citadel, and sacrificed to the god- 
dess ; after which he came down into the city the 
same day, and thus addressed the people : *' I think 
myself happy in this testimony of the Jdnd regard of 
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the Athenians, and of the confidence they put in me ; 
I advise them, however, as they tender their safety, 
never to admit another king within their walls, but 
to shut their gates against all that shall desire it*." 

Soon after this he concluded a peace with Deme- ' 
trius: and yet Demetrius was no sooner passed 
into Asia, then Pyrrhus, at the instigation ot Lysi- 
machus, drew off Thessaly from its allegiance, and 
attacked his garrisons in Greece. He found, indeed, 
the Macedonians better subjects in time of war than 
in peace, besides that he himself was more fit for 
action than repose. At last Demetrius being en- 
tirely defeated in Syria, Lysimachus, who had no- 
thing to fear from that quarter, nor any other affairs 
to engage him, immediately turned his forces against 
Pyrrhus, who lay in quarters at Edessa. Upon his 
arrival, he fell upon one of the king's convoys, and 
took it, by which he greatly distressed his troops for 
want of provisions. Besides this, he corrupted the 
principal Macedonians by his letters and emissaries, 
reproaching them for choosing for their sovereign a 
stranger, whose ancestors had always been subject 
to the Macedonians, while they expelled the friends 
and companions of Alexander. As the majority 
listened to these suggestions, Pyrrhus, fearing the 
event, withdrew with his Epirots and auxiliary forces, 
and so lost Macedonia in the same manner he had 
gained it. Kings, therefore, have no reason to blame 
the people for changing for interest, since in that 
they do but imitate their masters, who are patterns 
of treachery and periidiousness, and who think that 
man most capable of serving them, who pays the 
least regard to honesty. 

When Pyrrhus had thus retired into Epirus, and 
left Macedonia, he had a fair occasion given him by 

* the Athenians followed his advice, and droye out Deme* 
triai^s garrison. 
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fortuDt to enj^y btmtelf in quiet, and to ^oveni his 
own kingdom in peace. But he was persuaded, tiiat 
neither to annoy others, nor to be annoyed by them, 
was a life insufferably languishing and tedious, 
like Achilles, he could not endure inaction i 

He pined io dull repose 9 his heart indignant 

6ade the scene change to war, to wounds, and deatb. 

Bis anxiety for fresh employment was relieved as 
follows : The Romans were then at war with the 
Tarentines. The latter were not able to support the 
dispute, and yet the bold and turbulent har&ngues 
of their leading men would not suffer them to put an 
end to it. They resolved, therefore, to call in Pyr- 
rhus, and put their forces under his command ; there 
being no other prince who bad then so much leisure, 
or was so able a general. The oldest and most sen- 
sible of the citizens opposed this measure, but were 
overborne by the noise and violence of the multitude ; 
and when they saw this, they no longer attended the 
assembUes. But there was a worthy man, named 
Meton, who, on the day that the decree was to be 
ratified, after the people had taken their seats, came 
into the assembly, with an air of intoxication, hav- 
ing, hke persons in that condition, a withered gar- 
land upon his head, a torch in his hand, and a w\>- 
man playing on the flute before him. As no deco- 
rum can well be observed by a crowd of people in a 
free state, some clapped their hands, others laughed, 
but nobody pretended to stop him. On the con- 
trary, thev called upon the woman to play, and him 
to come torward and sing. Silence being made, he 
said, " Men of Tarentum, ye do extremely well to 
suffer those who have a mind to it, to play and be 
merry, while they may : and, if you are wise, yon 
will all now enjoy the same liberty ; for you must 
have other business and another kind of life, when 
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Pyrrhus onee enters your city.^ This address made 
a great impression upon the Tarentines, and a whis* 
per of assent ran through the assembly. But some' 
fearing that they should be delivered up to the Ro- 
mans, if peace were made, reproached the people 
with so tamely suffering themselves to be made a 
jest of, and insulted by a drunkard ; and then turn- 
ing' upon Meton, they thrust him out. The decree 
thus being confirmed, they sent ambassadors to ^ 
Epirus, not only in the name of the Tarentines, but 
of the other Greeks in Italy, with presents to Pvr* 
' rhus, and orders to tell him, '< That they wanted a 
general of ability and character. As for jtroops, he 
would find a large supply of them upon the spot, 
from the Lucanians, the Messapians, the Samnites, 
and Tarentines, to the amount of twenty thousand 
horse,, and three hundred and fifty thousand foot." 
These promises not only elevated Pyrrhus, but 
raised in the Epirots a strong inclination to the war* 
There was then at the court of !(^yrrhus, a Thes* 
salian named Cineas, a man of sound sense, and 
who having been a disciple of Domosthenes, was 
the only orator of his time that presented his hear* 
ers with a lively image of the force and spirit of that 
great master. This man had devoted himself to 
Pyrrhus, and in all the embassies he was employed 
in, confir^ned that saying of Euripides, 

The gates that steel exclude, resistless eloquence shall enter. 

This made Pyrrhus say, '' That Cineas had gained 
^him more cities by hid address, than he had won by 
his arms f' and he continued to heap honours and 
employments upon him. Cineas now seeing Pyr- 
rhus intent upon his 'preparations for Italy, took an 
opportunity, when he saw him at leisure to draw him 
into the following conversation: " The Romans 
have the reputation of being excellent soldiers, and 
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have the command of many warlike nations ; if it 
please Heaven that we conquer them» what use, sir, 
shall we make of our victory?" "Qincas/^ replied 
the king, " your question answers itself. When the 
Komans are once subdued, there in no ^ town, whe- 
ther Greek or barbarian, in all the country that will 
dare oppose us ; but we shall immediately be mas- 
ters of all Italy, whose greatness, power, and impor- 
tance, no man knows better than you." Cineas, 
after a short pause, continued, " But, after we have 
conquered Italy, what shall we do next, sir ?" Pyr- 
rbus, not yet perceiving his drift replied, '* There is 
Sicily very near, and stretches out her arms to re- 
ceive us, a fruitful and populous island, and easy to 
be taken. For Agathocles was no sooner gone, 
than faction and anarchy prevailed among her cities, 
and every thing is kept in confusion by her turbu- 
lent demagogues.'' " What you say, my prince," 
said Cinieas, '< is very probable : but is the taking 
of Sicily to conclude our expeditions V -'* Far from 
it,'* answered Pyrrhus, ** for if Heaven grant us 
success in this, that success shall only be the pre- 
lude to greater things. Who can forbear Libya and 
Carthage, then within reach? which Agathodes, 
even when he fled in a clandestine manner from Sy- 
racuse, and crossed the sea with a few ships only, 
had almost made himself master of. And when we 
have made such conquests, who ean pretend to say, 
that any of our enemies, who are now so insolent, 
will think of resisting us?"'' To be sure,'* said Cineas, 
they will not ; for it is clear that so much power will 
enable you to recover Macedonia, and to establish 
yourself uncontested sovereign of Greece. But 
when we have conquered all, what, are we to do 
then ]" " Why then, my friend," said Pyrrhus, laugh- 
ing, '* we will take our ease, and drink and be merry.^ 
Cineas, having brought him thus far, replied, " And 
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ivhat hinders as from drinking and taking our ease 
now, wben we have already mose things in our 
hands, at which we propose to arrive through seas 
of blood, through infinite toils and dangers, through 
innumerable calamities which we must both cause 
and suffer." 

This discourse of Cineas gave Pyrrhus pain, hot 
produced no reformation. He saw the certain hap- 
piness which he gave up, but was not able to forego 
the hopes that flattered his desires. In the first 
place, therefore, he sent Cineas to Tarentum with 
three thousand foot: from whence there arrived, 
soon after, a great number of galleys, transports, 
aud flat*bottomed boats, on board of which he put 
twenty elephants, three thousand horse, twenty 
thousand foot, two thousand archers, and five hun- 
dred slingers. When all was ready, he set sail; 
but as soon as he was got into the midst of the 
Ionian, he was attacked by a violent wind at north, 
which was unusual at that season. The storm raged 
terribly, but by the skill and extraordinary efforts 
of his pilots and mariners, his ship made the Italian 
shore, with infinite labour aud beyond all expecta- 
tion. The rest of the fleet could not hold their course^ 
but were dispersed far and wide. Some of the ships 
were quite bpaten off from the coast of Italy, and 
driven into Ilie Libyan and Sicilian sea: others, not 
being able to double the cape of Japygia, were over- 
taken by the night ; and, a great and boisterous sea 
driving them upon a difficult and rocky shore, they 
were all in the utmost distress. The king*s ship, 
indeed, by its size and strength, resisted the force of 
the waves, while the wind blew from the sea : but 
that coQiing about, and blowing directly from the 
shore, the ship, as she stood with her head against 
it, was in danger of opening by the shocks she re- 
c^ved. And yet to be driven off again into a tem^ 
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pestuoQs sea^ while ^ wind coadBuallj shifted 
from point to point, Be^oied the most dreadful case 
of all. In this extremity Pyrrhus llnrew himself 
overboard, and was immediately followed by his 
friends and guards, wbo strove winch should give 
him the best assistance. But the darkness of the 
night, and the roaring and resistance cff the waves, 
which beat npon the shore, and were driven back 
with equal violence, rendered it extremely difficult 
to save him. At last, by daybreak, die wind being 
considerably fallen, with mu(jh trouble he got ashcH^e, 
greatly weakened in body, but with a strength and 
^rmness of mind which bravely combated the dis- 
tress. At the same time the Messapians, on whose 
coast he was cast, ran down to give them all the 
succour in their power. They also met with some 
other of his vessels that had weathered the storm, in 
which were a small number of horse, not qiiite two 
thousand foot, and two elephants. With these 
Pyrrhus marched to Tarentum. 

When Cineas was informed of this, he dnew ont 
iiis forces, and went to meet him. Pyrrhus, upem 
his arrival at Tarentom, did not choose to Mve 
recourse to compulsion at first, nor to do any thing 
against the inclination of the inhabitants, till his 
ships were safe arrived, and the greatest part of bis 
forces collected. Bnt, aiW this, seeing the Taren- 
tines, so far from being in a condition to defend 
others, that they would not even defend themselves, 
except they were driven to it by necessity ; and that 
they sat still at home, and spent their time about 
the baths or in feasting and idle tailk, as exfiecling 
that he would fight for them ; he shut up the places 
of exercise and the walks, where they used, as they 
sauntered along, to conduct the war with words. 
He also put a stop to their unseasonable entertain- 
m^nts, revels, and diversions. Instead of these, 
he called them to arms, and in his musters and re- 
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views' was severe and inexorable ; so that many of 
them Quitted the place ; for being unaccustomed to 
be under command, they ealled t^at a slavery which . 
was not a life of pleasure. 

He now received intelligence that Lsvinus, the 
Roman consul, was coming against him with a great 
army, and ravaging Lucania by the way. And 
though the confederates were not come up, yet look- 
ing upon it as a disgrace to sit still and see the 
enemy approach still nearer, he took the field with 
the troops he had. But first be sent a herald to the 
Romans, with proposals, before they came to ex- 
tremities to terminate their differences amicably with 
the Greeks in Italy, by taking him for the mediator 
and umpire. I^sevinus answered, "That the Romans 
neither accepted Pyrrhus as a mediator, nor feared 
him as an enemy." Whereupon, he marched for- 
ward, and encamped upon the plain between the 
cities of Pandosia and Heraclea: and having notice 
that the Romans were near, and lay on tbs other 
side of the river Sins, he rode up to the river to take 
a view of them. When he saw the order of their 
troops, the appointment of their watches, and the 
regularity of their wh<^e encampment, he was struck 
with admiration, and said to a friend who was by, 
'* Megacles, tl^ disposition of these barbarians has 
nothing of the barbarian in it ; we shall see whether 
the rest will answer it." He now became solicitous 
for the cTent, and determining to wait for the allies, 
set a guard upon the river, to oppose the Romans, 
if they should endie^TOur to pass it. The Romans, 
on their part, hastening to prevent the coming up of 
those forces which he had resolved to wait for, 
attempted the passage. ' The infantry took to the 
fords, and the cavalry got orer wherever they could : 
so that the Greeks were afraid ai being surrounded, 
and retreated to their main body. 
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Pyrrhus, greatly ccmcerned at this, ordered his 
ibot-officers to draw up the foroes, and to stand to 
their arms ; while he advaoced wilh the horse, who 
were about three thousand, in hopes of finding Uie 
Romans yet busied in the passage, and dispersed 
without any order. But when he saw a great num- 
ber of shields glittering above the water, and the 
horse preserving their ranks as they passed, he 
dosed his own ranks and began the attack. Beside 
his being distinguished by £e beauty and lustre of 
his arms, which were of very curious fabric, he 
performed acts of valour Worthy the great reputation 
he had acquired. For, though he exposed bis per- 
son in the nottest of the engagement, and charged 
with the greatest vigour, he was never in the least 
disturbed, nor lost his pfesence of mind; but gave 
his orders as oooUy as if he h^d been out of the 
action, and moved to this side or that as occasion 
i^equired, to support his men where he saw them 
maintaining an unequal fight. 

Leonatus of Macedon observed an Itafian horse- 
man very intent upon Pyrrhus, changing his post as 
he did, and regulating all his motions by his. 
Whereupon he rode up, and said to him, ** Do you 
see, sir, that barbarian upon the black horse with 
white feet; he seems to meditate some great and 
dreadful design^ He keeps you in his eye ; full of 
fire and spirit, he singles you out, and takes no notice 
of any body else. Therefore be on your guard 
against him.*' Py hrrus answered, " It is impossible, 
Leonatus, to avoid our destiny. But neither this 
nor any other Italian shall have much satisfaction in 
engaging with me.*' While they were yet speaking, 
the Italian leveled his spear, ^nd spurred his horse 
against Pyrrhus. He missed, the king, but run his 
borse through, as Leonatus did the Italian's the same 
moment, so that both horses fell together. Pynrkus 
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was earried off by his friends \rho gathwed round 
hkn, and IdHed the Italian, who fought to the very* 
last. This brave man had the command of a troop 
of horse ; Ferentum was the place of his birth, and 
his name Oplacos. 

This made Pyrrhua more cautious. And now 
seeing his cavalry give ground, he sent his infantry 
orders to adtance, and formed them as soon as they 
oame up. Then giving his robe and his arms to 
Megacles one of his friends, he disguised himself in 
bis, and proceeded to th^ charge. The Romans 
received him with great firmness, and the success of 
the battle remained long undecided. It is even said» 
that each army was broken and gave way seven 
times, and rallied as often. He changed his arms 
very seasonably, for that saved his life ; but at the 
same time it had nearly ruined ,his affairs, and lost 
bim the victory. Many aimed at Megacles; but 
the man who first wounded him and brought him to 
the ground, was named Dexous. Dexous seized 
hia helmet and his i^obe, and rode up to Laevinus, 
showing the spoils, and crying out that he had slain 
Pyrrbus. The spoils having pasded from rank to 
rank, as it were in triumph, the Roman army shout- 
ed for joy, while that of the Greeks was struck with 
grief and consternation. This held till Pyrrbus, 
apprised of what had happened, rode about the 
army uncovered, stretching out his hand to his sol- 
diers, and ^ving them to know him by his v<»€e. 
At last the Romans were worsted, chiefly by means 
of the elephants. For the horses, before they came 
near them, were frightened, and rati back with their 
riders; and Pyrrbus commanding his Thessalian 
cavalry to fall upon them while in this disorder, 
they were routed with great slaughter. Dionystus 
vnrites, that near fifteen thousand Romans fell in 
this battle ; but Hieronymus makes the number only 

'ff2 . 
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seven thottsand. ' On Pyrrhus*s side, Dionysius 
says, there were thirteen thousand killed ; Hierony- 
mus not quite four thousand. Among these, how- 
ever, were the most raluable of his friends and offi- 
cers, whose services he had made great use of, and 
in whom he had placed the highest confidence. 

Pyirhus immediately entered the Roman oamp» 
which he found deserted. He gained over nmny 
cities which Jiad been in alliance with Rome, and 
laid waste the territories of others. Nay, he ad- 
vanced to within thirty-s^ven miles of Rome itself. 
The Lucanians and the Samnites joined him after 
the battle, and were reproved for their delay; but 
it was plain that he was greatly elevated and ifelight- 
ed with having defeated so powerful an army, of 
Romans with the assistance of the Tarentines only. 

The Romans, on this occasion, did not take the 
command from Laevinus, though Gaius Fabricius is 
reported to have said, ** That Uie Romans were not 
overcome by the Epirots, but L»vinus by Pyrrhus:" 
intimating, lAiat the defeat was owing to the inferio- 
rity of the general, not of his troops. Then raising 
new levies, filling up their legions, and talking in a 
lofty and menacing tone about the war, they struck 
Pyrrhus with amazement He thought proper, 
therefore, to send an embassy to them first, to try 
whether they were disposed to peace ; being satis- 
fied that to take the dty, and make an absolute con- 
quest, was an undertaking of too much difficulty to 
be effected by such an army as his was at that time ; 
whereas, , if he could bring them to terms of accom- 
modation, andconcludeapeaee with them, it would 
be very glorious for him aner such a victory. 

Cineas, who was sent with this commission, applied 
to the great men, and sent them and their wives 
presents in his master's name. But they all refused 
them; the women as well as the men declaring. 
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'* That when Rome had publicly ratified a treaty 
with the king, they shoum then on their parts be 
ready to give him every mark of their friendship and 
respect." And thougn Cineas made a very engag- 
ing speech to the senate, and used many arguments 
to induce them to close with him, yet they lent not 
a willing ear to bis propositions, notwithstanding that 
Pyrrhus offered to restore without ransom the 
prisoners he had made in the battle, and promised 
to assist them in the conquest of Italy, desiring 
nothing in return but their friendship for himself, and 
security for the Tarentines. Some, indeed, seemed 
inclined to peace, urging that they had already lost 
a great battle, and had a still greater to expect, 
since Pyrrhus was joined by several nations in Italy. 
There was then an illustrious Roman, Appius Clau- 
dius by name, who, on account of his great age 
and the loss of his sight., had declined all attendance 
to public business. But when he heard of the em- 
bassy from Pyrrhus, and the report prevailed that 
the senate was going to vote for the peace, he could 
not contain himself, but ordered his servants to take 
him up, and carry him in his chair through the 
forum to the senate-house. When he was brought 
to the door, his sons and sons-in-law received him, 
and led him into the senate. A respectful silence 
was observed by the whole body on his appearance ; 
and he delivered his sentiments in the following 
terms : . '' Hitherto I have regarded my blindness as 
a misfortune, but now, Romans, I wish I had been 
as deaf as I am blind. For then I should not have 
heard of your shameful counsels and decrees so rjiin- 
ous to the glory of Rome. Where now are your 
speeches so much echoed about the world, that if 
Alexander the Great had come into Italy, when we 
were young, and your fathers in the vigour of their 
age, he would not now be celebrated as invincible. 
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bat either by his flight oir his fall would haye added 
to the glory of Rome? You now show the vanity 
and folly of that boast, while you dread the Chaoni- 
ans and Molossians, who were ever a prey to the 
Macedonian^, and tremble at the name of Pyrrhus, 
who has all his life been paying his court to one of 
the guards of that Alexander. At present he wan- 
ders about Italy, not so much to succour the Greeks 
here, as to avoid his enemies at home ; and he pro- 
raises to procure us the empire of this country with 
those forces, which could not enable him to keep a 
small part of Macedonia. Do not expect, then, to 
get rid of him, by entering into alliance with him. 
That step will only open a door to many invaders. 
IFor who is there that will not despise you, and think 
you an easy conquest, if Pyrrhus not only escapes 
unpunished f^r his insolence, but gains the Taren- 
tines and Samnites, as a reward for insulting the 
Romans." 

Appius had no sooner done speaking, than they 
voted unanimously for the war, and dismissed 
Cineas with this answer, " That when Pyrrhus had 
quitted Italy, they would enter upon a treaty of 
friendship and alliance with him, if he desired it: 
but while he continued there in a hostile manner, 
they would prosecute the war against him with all 
' their force, though he should have defeated a thou- 
sand Laevinus^s. 

It is said, that Cineas, while he was upon this 
business, took great pains to observe the manners of 
the Romans, and to examine into the nature of their 

government. And when he had learned what he 
esired, by conversing with their great men, he made 
a faithful report of all to Pyrrhus; and told him, 
among the rest, *' That the senate appeared to him 
an assembly of kings; and as to the people, they 
were so numerous, that he was afraid be had to do 
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with a LsrnaeaD hydra.** For the Con«ul had already 
an army on foot twice as large as the former, and 
had left multitudes behind in Rome of a proper age 
for enlisting, an$l sufBcient to form many such 
armies. 

After this, Fabricius came ambassador to Pyrrhus 
to treat about the ransom and exchange of prisoners. 
Fabncius, as Cineas informed Pyrrhus, was highly 
valued by the Romans for his probity and martial 
abilities, but he was extremely poor. Pyrrhus re- 
' ceived him with particular distinction, and privately 
offered him gold ; not for any base purpose ; but he 
begged him to accept of it has a pledge of friendship 
and hospitality. Fabrieius refusing the present, 
Pyrrhus pressed him no farther : but the next day 
wanting to surprise him, and knowing that he had 
never seen an elephant, he ordered due biggest he 
had, to be armed and placed behind a curtain in the 
room where they were to be in conference. Accord- 
ingly this was done, and upon a sign given, the cur- 
tain drawn ; and the elephant raising his trunk over 
the head of Fabricius, made a horrid and frightful 
noise. Fabricius turned about without being in the 
least discomposed, and said to Pyrrhus smilidg, 
'* Neither your gold yesterday, nor your beast to- 
day, heis made any impression upon me." 

In the evening, the conversation at table turned 
upon many subjects, but chiefly upon Greece and the 
Grecian philosophers. This led Cineas to mention 
Epicurus *, and to give some account of the opinions 
of his sect concerning the gods and civil government. 
He said, they placed the chief happiness of man in 
pleasure, and avoided all concern in the administra- 
tion of affairs as the bane of a happy life ; and that 

• Epicurus was then living. The doctrines of that philo<. 
«opher were greatly in vogue in Roue, just before the rain of 
the commonwealth. 
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they attributed to the Deity neither benevolence not 
anger, bat maintained, that, far removed from the 
care of human affairs, he passed his time in ease and 
inactivity, and was totally immersed in pleasure. 
While he was yet speaking, Fabricius cried out, 
** O heavens ! may Pyrrhus and the Samnites adopt 
these opinions as long as they are at war with the 
Romans ! *' Pyrrhus admiring the noble sentiments 
and principles of Fabricius, was more desirous than 
ever of establishing a friendship with Rome, instead 
of continuing the war. And taking Fabricius aside, 
he pressed him to mediate a peace, and then go and 
settle at his court, where he should be his most in- 
timate companion, and the chief of his generals. 
Fabricius answered in a low voice, "That, sir, 
would be no advantage to you : for those who now 
honour and admire you, should they once have ex- 
perience of me, would rather choose to be governed 
b^ me than you." Such was the character of 
Fabricius. 

Pyrrhus, far from being offended at this answer, 
or taking it like a tyrant, made his friends acquaint- 
ed with the magnanimity of Fabricius, and entrusted 
the prisoners to him only, on condition that if the 
senate did not agree to a peace, they should be sent 
back, after they had embraced their relations^ and 
celebrated the Saturnalia. 

After this, Fabricius being consul*, an unknown 
person came to his camp, with a letter from the king's 
physician, who offered to take off Pyrrhus by poison, 
and so end the war without any further hazard to 
the Romans, provided that they gave him a proper 
compensation for hisi services. Fabricius detested 
the man's villany; and, having brought his colleague 
into the same sentiments, sent despatches to Pyrrhus 

* Two hundred and seventy-seven years before Christ. 
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wilfioat losing a moment's tune, to caution him . 
against the treason. The letter ran thus : 
" Caius Fabricius and Quintus iE!miUus, consuls, to 
kingPyrrhuSy health. 

" It appears that you judge rery ill both of your 
friends and enemies. For you will find by this letter 
which was sent to us, that you ar6 at war wiih men 
of virtue and honour, and trust knaves and villains. 
Nor is it out of kindness that we give you this infor- 
mation ; but we do it» lest your death should bring 
a disgrace upon us, and we should seem to hav« put 
a period to the war by treachery, when we could 
not do it by yalour.'' 

Pyrrhus having read the letter, and detected the 
treason, punished the physician ; and, to show his 
gratitude to Fabricius and the Romans, he delivered 
up the prisoners without ransom, and sent Oineas 
again to negotiate a peace. The Romans, unwilling 
to receive a favour from an enemy, or a reward for 
not consenting to an ill thing, did indeed receive the 
prisoners at his hands, but sent him an equal number 
of Tarentines and Samnites. As to peace and 
friendship, they would not hear any proposals about 
it, till Pyrrhus should have laid down his arms, 
drawn his forces out of Italy, and returned to Epirus 
in the same ships in which he came. 

His afiairs now requiring another battle, he assem- 
bled his army, and marched and attacked the Ro- 
mans near Asculum. The ground was veiy rough 
and uneven, and marshy also towards the river, so 
that it was extremely inconvenient for the cavalry, 
and quite prevented the elephants from acting with 
the infantry. For this reason he had a great number 
of men killed and wounded, and might have been 
entirely defeated, had not night put an end to the 
battle. Next day, contriving, by an act of general-^ 
shjp, to engage 4ipon even ground^ where his ele* 
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phaats might come at the enemy, he seized in time 
that difficult post where they fought the day before. 
Thea he planted a number of archers and slingers 
among his elephants; thickened his other ranks; 
and moved forward in good order, though with great 
force and impetuosity against the Romans. ' 

The Romans, who had not now the advantage of 

ground for attacking and retreating as they pleased, 

were obliged to fight upon the plain man to man. 

They hastened to break the enemy's infantry, before 

the elephants came up, and made prodigious efforts 

with their swords against the pikes ; not regarding 

themselves or the wounds they receiyed, but only 

looking where they might strike and slay. After a 

long dispute, however, the Romans were forced to 

give way ; which they did first where Pyrrhus fought 

in person ; for they could not resist the fury of his 

attack. Indeed, it was the force and weight of the 

elephants which put them quite to the rout. The 

Roman valour being of no use against those fierce 

creatures, the troops thought it wiser to give way, 

as to an overwhelming torrent or an earthquake, 

than to fall in a fruitless opposition, when they 

could gain no advantage, though they suffered the 

greatest extremities. And they had not far to fly 

before they gained their camp. Hieronymus says 

the Romans lost six thousand men in the action, 

and Pyrrhus, according to the account in his own 

Commentaries, lost three thousand five hundred. 

Nevertheless, Dionysius does not tell us, that there 

were two battles at A senium, nor that it was clear 

that the Romans were defeated ; but that the action 

lasted till sunset, and then the combatants parted 

unwillingly, Pyrrhus being wounded in the arm with 

a javelin, and the Samnites having plundered his 

bnggage ; and that the number of the slain, counting 

the loss on both sides, amounted to above fifteen 
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.thousand men. When they had aii quitted the field, 
and Pyrrhus was congratulated on the victory, he 
said, *' Such anotlier victory and we are undone." 
For he had lost great part of the forces which he 
brought with him, and all his friends and officers, 
except a very small number. He had no others to 
send for, to supply their place, and he found his 
confederates here very cold and spiritless. Where- 
as the Romans filled up th^r legions with ease and 
despatch, from an inexhaustible fountain which they 
had at home; and their defeats were so far from 
discouraging them, tbat indignation gave them fresh 
strength and ardour for the war. 

Amidst these difficulties, new hopes, as rain as 
the former, offered themselves to Pyrrhus, and en- 
terprises which distracted him in the choice. On 
one side, ambassadors came from Sicily, who pro- 
posed to put Syracuse, Agrigentum, and the city 
of the Leontines in his hands, and desired him to 
drive the Carthaginians out of the island, and free 
it from tyrants; and on the other side, news was 
brought him from Greece, that Ptolemy Ceraunus 
was slain in battle by the Gauls, and that this would 
be a seasonable juncture for him to offer himself to 
the Macedonians who wanted a king*.. On this 
occasion he complained greatly of fortune, for offering 
him two such glorious opportunites of action at once : 
and, afflicted to think .that in embracing one he 
must necessarily give up the other, he was a long 
time perplexed and doubtful which to fix upon. At 
last the expedition to Sicily appearing to him the 
more important, by reason of its nearness to Africa, 

• Ptolemy Ceraanus was slain three years before, daring 
the consulate of Lsevinus. After him the Macedonians bad 
several kings in quick sliccession. All, therefore, that the 
letters could import, must be, that the Macedonians would 
prefer Pyrrhus to Antigonus who at present was in possevion. 

VOL. III. G G 
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he determined to go thither, and immediately de^ 
•aatched Cineas before him, according to castora, 
to treat with ike cities in his behalf. He placed, 
however, a strong garrison in Tarentum, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of the |>eople ; who ia- 
aistedlhat he should either fidfil die purpose he came 
for, by staying to assist them effectually in the Ro- 
man war, or, if he would be gone, to leave their 
city as he found it. But he gave them a severe an- 
swer, ordered them to be quiet and wait his time, 
and so set sail. 

When he arrived in Sicily, he found every liting 
disposed agreeably to his hopes. The cities readily 
put themselves in his hands: and wherever force 
was necessary, nothing at firsit made any oonsider- 
abie resistance to his arms. But with thirty thou- 
sand foot, two thousand five hundred horse, and 
two hundred sail of ships, he advanced against the 
Carthaginians, drove them before him, and ruined 
their province. £iyx was the strongest city in those 
parts, and the best provided with men for its d^ence; 
yet he resolved to take it by storm. As soon as his 
army was in readiness to give the assauh, he armed 
himself at all points ; and, advancing towards the 
walls, made* a vow to Hercules of games and sacri- 
fices in acknowledgment of the victory, if in that 
day's action he should distinguish himself before the 
Greeks in Sicily, in a manner that became his great 
descent and his fortunes. Then he ordered the sig- 
nal to be given by sound of trampet; and having 
driven the barbarians from the walls with his missive 
weapons, he planted t|;ie scaling-ladders, and was 
himself the first that mounted. 

There he was attacked by a crowd of enemies, 
some of whom he drove back, others he pushed 
down from the wall on both sides ; but the greatest 
part he slew with his sword, so that there was 
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quite a FMnpart of dead bodies around him. In 
the mean Ume he himself received not the least harm, 
but appeared to his enemies in the awful character 
of some superior being ; showing on this occasion , 
that Homer spoke with judgment and knowledge, 
when he represented valour as the only virtue which 
discovers a divine energy, and those enthusiastic 
transports which raise a man above himself. When 
the city was taken, he offered a magnificent sacrifice 
to Hercules, and exhibited a variety of shows and 
games. 

Of all the barbarians, those about Messena, who 
were called Maraertines, gave the Greeks the most' 
trouble, and had subjected many of them to tribute. 
They were a numerous and warlike people, and 
thence had the appellation of Mamertines, which in 
the Latin tongue signifies martial. But Pyrrhus 
seized the collectors of the tribute, and put them to 
death ; and having defeated the Mamertines in a set 
battle, he destroyed many of their strong holds. 

The Carthaginians were now inclined to peace, 
and offered him both money and ships, on condition 
that he granted them his friendship. But,, having 
farther prospects, he made answer, that there was 
only one way to peace and friendship, which was, 
for the Carthaginians to evacuate Sicily, and make 
the Libyan sea the boundary between them and the 
Greeks. Elated with prosperity and his present 
strength, he thought ot nothing but pursuing the 
hopes which first drew him into Sicily. 

His first object now was Africa. He had vessels 
enough for his purpose, but he wanted mariners. 
And in the collecting of them he .was far from pro- 
ceeding with lenity and moderation : on the contrary, 
he carried it to the cities with a high hand and with 
great rigonr, seconding his orders for a supply with 
foree, and severely chastising those who disobeyed 
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them. This was not the conduct which he had ol^- 
seryed at/first; for then he was gracious and affable 
to an extreme, placed an entire confidence in the 
people, and ayoiaed giving them the least uneasiness. 
By these means he had gained their hearts. But 
now turning from a popular prince into a tyrant, his 
austerity drew upon him the imputation both of in- 
gratitude and perfidiousness. Necessity, however, 
obliged them to furnish him with what he demanded, 
tho^agh they were little disposed to it. But what 
chiefly alienated their affections was his behaviour 
to Thonon and Sostratus, two persons of the greatest 
authority in Syracuse. These were the men who first 
invited him into Sicily, who upon his arrival immedi- 
ately put their city in his hands, and who had been 
the principal instruments of the great things he bad 
done in the island. Yet his suspicions would neither 
let him take them with him, nor leave them behind 
him. Sostratus took the alarm and fied. Where- 
upon Thonon was seized by Pyrrhus, who alleged 
that he was an accomplice with Sostratus, and put 
him to death. Then his affairs ran to ruin, not gra- 
dually aiid by little and little, but all at once. And 
the violent hatred which the cities conceived for him 
led some of them to join the Carthaginiatis, and 
others the Marmertines. While he thus saw nothing 
around him but cabals, seditions, and insurrections, 
he received letters from the Samnitc^ and Tarentines,- 
who being quite driven out of the field, and with dif- 
. ficulty defending themselves within their walls, beg- 
ged his assistance. This afforded a handsome pre- 
tence for his departure, without its being called a flight 
and an absolute giving up his affairs in Sicily. But 
the truth was, that no longer being able to hold the 
island, he quitted it, like a shattered ship» and threw 
himself again into Italy. It is reported, that, as he 
sailed away, he looked back upon the isle, and said 
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to dMse ab«fiit him, " Wbat a field we leave the 
CartiiagiDians aad Romans to exercise their arms 
in 1 " aid his eonjecture was soon after verified. « 

The barbarians rose against hinv' as he set sail ; 
and being attacked by the Carthaginians on his 
passage, he lost many of his ships : with the remain*- 
der be gained the Italian shore. The Mamertines, 
to the number of ten thousand, had got thither before 
btm; and, though they were afraid to come to a 
pitched battle, yet tbey attacked and harassed him- 
in the difficult passes, and put his whole army in 
disorder. He lost two elephants, and a consider- 
able part of his rear was out in pieces. But he im- 
mediately pushed from the van to their assistance, 
and risked nis person in the boldest manner, against 
men trained by long practice to war, who fought 
with a spirit of resentment. In this dispute he re- 
ceived a wound in the head, which forced him to re- 
tire a little out of the battle, and animated the enemy 
still more. One of them, therefore, who was dis- 
tinguished both by his size and arms, advanced be- 
fore the lines, and with a loud voice called upon him 
to come forth if he was alive. Pyrrhus incensed at 
this, returned with his guards, and, with a visage 
Ho fierce with anger, and so besmeared with blocKl, 
that it was dreadful to look upon, made his way 
through his battalions, notwithstanding their remon- 
strances. Thus rushing upon the barbarian, he pre- 
vented his blow, and gave him such a stroke on the 
bead with his sword, that, with the strength of bis 
arm, and the excellent temper of the weapon, he 
cleaved him quite down, and in one moment the 
parts fell asunder. The achievement stopped the 
course of the barbarians, who were struck with ad- 
miratioD and amazement at Pyrrhus, as at a superior 
being. , He made the rest of his march, therefore 
without disturbance, and arrived at Tarentum with 

G G 2 
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twenty thousand foot and three thousand horse. 
Then taking with him the best troops that he found 
there^ be advanced immediately against the Romans^ 
who were encamped in the country of the Samoites. 

The affairs of the Samnites were run to ruin, and 
their spirits sunk, because they had been beaten in 
' several battles by the Romans. There remained 
also in their hearts some resentment against Pyrrhus, 
on account of his leaving them to go to. Sicily, so 
that few of them repaired to his standard. The 
forces that he had, he divided into two bodies, one 
of which he detached into Lucania, to keep one of 
the consuls* employed, and hinder him from assist 
ing his colleague : with the other corps he marched 
in person against the other consul JVfanius Curius, 
who lay safely entrenched near the city of Beneven- 
tum, and declined fighting, as well in expectation of 
the succours from Lucania, as on account of his 
being deterred from action by the augurs and sooth- 
sayers. 

Pyrrhus hastening to attack him before he could 
be joined by his colleague, took the choicest of his 
troops and the most warlike of his elephants, and 
pushed forward in the night to surprise his camp. 
JBut as he had a long circuit to take, and the roads 
were entangled , with trees and bushes, his lights 
failed, and numbers of his men lost their way. Thus 
the night escaped. At daybreak he was discovered 
by the enemy descending from the heights, which 
caused no small disorder in their camp. Manius, 
however, finding the sacrifices auspicious, and the 
time pressing, issued out of his trenches, attacked 
the vanguard of the enemy, and put them to flight. 
This spread a consternation through their whole 
army, so that many of them were killed, and some 

* Aulus Cornelius Lentulus. 
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of the elephants taken. On the other hand, the 
success led Manius fo try a pitched battle. Engag- 
ing, therefore, in the open field, one of his wings de- 
feated that of the enemy's ; but the other was borne 
down by the elephants, and driven back to the 
trenches. In this exigency he called for those 
troops that were left to guard the camp, who were 
all fresh men and well-armed. These, as they de- 
scended from their advantageous situation, pierced 
the elephants with their javelins, and forced them to 
turn their backs ; and those creaturea rushing upon 
their own battalions, threw them into the greatest 
confusion and disorder. This put the victory in the 
hands of the Romans, and empire together with the 
victory. For, by the courage exerted and the great 
actions performed this day, they acquired a loftiness 
of sentiment^ and enlargement of power, with the 
reputation of being invincible, which soon gained 
them all Italy, i^nd Sicily a little after. 

Thus Pyrrhus fell from his hopes of Italy and 
Sicily, after he had wasted six years in these ex- 
peditions. It is true he was not successful; but 
amidst all his defeats he preserved his couragie un- 
conquerilble, and was reputed to excel, in military 
experience and personal prowess, all the princes of 
his time. But what he gained by his^ achievements, 
he lost by vain hopes ; his desire of something ab- 
sent, never suflbred him effectually to persevere in a 
|)resent pursuit. Hence it was that Andgonus com- 
pared him to a gamester, who makes many good 
throws at dice, but knows not how to qiake the best 
of his game. 

He returned to Epirus with, eight thousand foot 
and five hundred horse; but not having funds to 
maintain them, he sought for a war whic)i might an- 
swer that end. And being joined by a body of 
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Oftuls, he threw himself into Macedcmia, where An- 
tigoniis the son of Demetrius reigned at that time. 
His design was only to pillage and carry off booty : 
but having taken many cities, and drawn over two 
thousand of Antigonus's men, he enlarged his views, 
and marched against the king. Coming up with 
him in a narrow pass, he pot his whole army in dis- 
order. The Gauls, however, who composed Anti- 
gonus's rear, being a numerous body, made a gal- 
hint resistance. The dispute was sharp, but at last 
most of them were cot in pieces ; and they who had 
the charge of the elephants, being surrounded, de^ 
livered up both themselves and the beasts. After so 
great an advantage, Pyrrhus following his fortune 
rather than any rational^ plan, pushed against the 
Macedonian phalanx, now struck with terror and 
confusion at their loss. And perceiving that they 
refused to engage with him, he stretched out hia 
hand to their commanders and other officers, at the 
same time calling them all by their names ; by which 
means he drew over the enemy's infantry. Anti- 
gottus, therefore, was forced to fly : he persuaded, 
however, some of the maritime towns to remain un- 
der his government. 

Amidst so many instances of success, Pyrrhus, 
concluding that his exploit against the Gauls was far 
the most glorious, consecrated the most splendid and 
valuable of the spoils in the temple of Minerva 
Itoaisy with this inscription. 

These spoils that Pyrrhus on the martial plaiD 
Snatch'd from the YanquishM Gaul, Itoniao Pallas, 
He consecrates to thee — If from bis throne 
Antigonus deserted fled, and ruin 
V Pursued the swori^ of Pyrrhus — ' tis no wonder— 
From iBacQs he sprung. 

After the battle he soon recovered the cities. When 
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he bad made himself master of iEgae, among other 
hardships put up«n the inhabitants^ he left among 
them a garrison draughted firom those Gauls who 
served under him. The Gauls of all men are the 
most covetGus of money ; and they were no sooner 
put in possession of the town than they broke open 
the tombs of the kings who were buried there, plun* 
dered the treasures, and insolently scattered their 
bones. Pyrrhus passed the matter very slightly 
over ; whether it was that the affairs he had upon 
his hands obliged him to put off the inquiry, or 
whether he was afraid of the Gauls, and did not 
dare to punish them. The connivance, however, 
was much censured by the Macedonians. 

His interest was not well established among them, 
nor had he any good prospect of its security, when 
he be^an to entertain new visionary hopes : and, in 
ridicule of Antigonus, he said, '' He wondered at 
his impudence, in not laying aside the purple, and 
taking the habit of a private person." 

About this time, Cleonymus the Spartan came to 
entreat him that he would march to Lacedaemon, and 
he lent a willing ear to his request. Cleonymus was 
of the blood royal; but as he seemed to be of a 
violent temper and inclined to arbitrary power, he 
was neither loved nor trusted by the Spartans, and 
.Are us was appointed to the throne. This was an 
old complaint which he had /against the citizens in 
general. But to this we must add, that when ad- 
vanced in years he had married a young woman of 
great beauty, named Chelidonis, who was of the 
royal family; and daughter to Leo ty chides. Cheli- 
donisentertaining a violent passion for Acrotatusthe 
son of Areus, who was both young and handsome, 
rendered the match not only uneasy but disgraceful 
to Cleonymus who was miserably in love ; for there 
was not a man in Sparta who did not know how 
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much he was despised by his wife. These doaiestic 
4iiisfbrtuBes, added to his public ones, provoked him 
to apply to Pyrrhus, who marched to Sparta with 
twenty*five thousand foot, two thousand horse, and 
twenty-four elephants. These great preparations 
made it evident at one view, that Pyrrhus did not 
come to gain Sparta for Cleonymus, but Pelopon- 
nesus for himself. Be made, indeed, very different 
Cfessions to the Lacedaemonians, who sent an eat- 
isy to him at Megalopolis : for he told them that 
he was only come to set free the cities which were 
in subjection to Antigonus ; and, what is more ex- 
traordinary, that he fullv intended, if nothing hap- 
pened to hinder it, to send his younger sons to Sparta, 
for a Lacedaemonian education, that they might, in 
this respect, have the advantage of all other kings 
and princes. 

With these pretences he amused those that came 
to meet him on his march; but as soon as he set foot 
in Laconia, he began to plunder and ravage it. And 
upon the ambassadors representing that he com- 
menced hostilities without a previous declaration of 
war, he said, *^ And do we not know that you 
Spartans never declare beforehand what measures 
you are going to take T to which a Spartan named 
Mandricidas, who was in company, made answer in 
ibis laconic dialect, ^ If thou art a god, thou wilt 
do us no harm, because we have done thee none ; 
if thou art a man, perhaps we may find a better man 
than thee.'* 

Tn the mean time he moved towards Lacedaemon, 
and was advised by Cleonymus to give the assault 
immediately upon his arrival. But Pyrrhus, as we 
are told, fearing that his soldiers would plunder the 
city if they took it by night, put him ofi; and said, 
they would proceed to the assault the next day. 
For he knew there were but few men Within the city. 
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and those tinprepared, by reason of his sudden ap- 
{>roach ; and that Areus the king was absent, being;^ 
gone to Crete to succourthe Gortynittis. The con^ 
teroptible idea which Pyrrhas conceived of its weak- 
ness and want of men, was the principal thing that 
saved the city. For supposing that he snould not £nd 
the least resistance, he ordered his tents to be pitched, 
and sat quietly down ; while the keloU and friends of 
Cleonymus busied themselves in adorning and pre- 
paring his house, in expectation that Pyrrhas would 
«up with him there that evening. 

jS^ight being come, the Lacedemonians resolved 
in the first place, to send off their women to Crete, 
but they strongly opposed it ; and Archidamia en- 
tering the senate with a sword in her hand, com- 
plained of the mean opinion tbey entertained of the 
women, if they imagined they would survive the de- 
struction of Sparta. In the next place, they deter- 
mined to draw a trench parallel to Uie enemy's 
jcamp, and at each end of it to sink waggons into the 
ground as. deep as the naves of the wheels, that so 
being firmly fixed, they might stop the course of the 
^ephants. As soon as the work was began, both 
matrons and maids came and joined them ; the 
former with their robes tucked up, and the latter in 
their under garments only, to assist the older sort of 
men. They advised those that were intended for the 
fight, to repose themselves, and in the mean time 
they undertook to finish the third part of the trench, 
which they eiFected before morning. This trench 
was in breadth six cubits, m depth four, and eight 
hundred feet long, according to Phylarchus. Hie- 
ronymus makes it less. 

At daybreak the enemy was in motion, where- 
upon the women armed the youth with their own 
bands, and gave them the trendi in charge, exhorting 
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them to guard it well, and repitesenting, " How de- 
' lightful it would be to conquer in the view of their 
' country, or how glorious to expire in the arms of 
their mothers and their wives, when thiey had met 
their deaths as became Spartans," As for Cheli- 
donis, she retired into her own apartment with a rope 
about her neck, determined to end her days by it, 
rather than fall into the hands of Cleonymus, if the 
city was taken. 
, Fyrrhus now pressed forward with his infantry 
against the Spartans, who waited for him under a 
rampart of shields. But, beside that the ditch was 
scarce passable, he found that there was no firm 
footing on the sides of it for his soldiers, because of 
the looseness of the fresh earth. His son Ptolemy 
seeing this, fetched a compass about the trench with 
two.thousand Gauls and a select body of Chaonians, 
and endeavoured to open a passage on the quarter 
of the waggons. But these were so deep fixed and 
close locked, that they not only obstructed their pas- 
sage, but made it difficult for the Spartans to come 
up and make a close defence. The Gauls were now 
beginning to drag out the wheels and draw the wag- 
gons into the river, when young Acrotatus- perceiving 
the danger, traversed the city with three hundred 
men, and by the advantage of some hollow ways 
surrounded Ptolemy, not being seen till he began 
the attack upon his rear. Ptolemy was now forced 
to face about, and stand upon the defensive. In the 
confusion many of his soldiers running foiil upon 
each other, either tumbled into the ditch, or fell under 
the waggons. ^At last, after a, long dispute and 
great effusion of blood, they were entirely routed. 
The old men and the women saw this exploit of 
Acrotatus : and as he returned through the city to 
his post, covered with blood, bold and elated with 
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his Tictbry, he appeared to the Spartan women taller 
and more graceful than ever, and they could not help 
envying Chelidonis such a lover, ^ay, some of the 
old men followed and cried out, '' Go, Acrotatus, 
and enjoy Chelidonis; and may your offspring be 
worthy of Sparta!" 

The dispute was more obstinate where Pyrrhus 
fought in person. Many of the Spartans distin- 
guished themselves in the action, and, among the 
rest, PhjKllius made a glorious stand. He slew 
numbers that endeavoured to force a passage, and 
when he found himself ready to faint with the many 
wounds he had received, he gave up his post to one 
of the officers that was near him, and retired to die 
in the midst of his own party, that the enemy might 
not get his body in their power. 

Night parted the combatants ; and Pyrrhus, as he 
lay in his tent, had this dream : he thought he darted 
lightning upon Lacedaemon, which set %ill the city 
on fire, and that the sight filled him with joy. The . 
transport awaking him, he ordered his officers to put 
their men under arms; and to some 6i his friends he 
related his vision, from which he assured himself 
that he should take the city by storm. The thing 
was received with admiration and a general assent ; 
but it did not please Lysimachus. He said, that, 
as no foot is to tread on places that are struck by 
lightning, so the Deity by this might presignify to 
Pyrrhus, that the city should remain inaccessible to 
him. Pyrrhus answered. "These visions may 
serve as amusements for the vulgar, but there is not 
any thing in the world more uncertain and obscure. 
While, then, you have your weapons in your hands, 
remember, my friends. 

The best of omens is the caase of Pyrrhiu*;" 

♦ Parody of a line in Hector's speech, IL xii. 
VOL.111. HH 
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So MtyiDg, he arose, and, as soon as. it was light, ne- 
newed the attack. The LaeedaemoDiaas, sto^ upoa 
their d^eece wi(h an alacrity and spirit above their 
strength : aad the wofueii atteoded, wpplyiog them 
with arms, giving bread and driak to such as wanted 
it, and taking care of the wounded. The Mace- 
donians then attempted to fill up the ditch, bringing 
great quantities of materials, and throwing them ufpoa 
die arms and bodies of the dead. The Lacede- 
monians, on their part, redoubled their efforts against 
them. « But all on a sudden Pyrrhus appeared on 
their side of the trench, where the waggons had 
been planted to stop the passage, advancing at iM 
speed towards the city. The soldiers who had Uie 
charge of that post cried out, and the women fled 
with loud shrieks and wailings. In the mean time 
Pyrrhtts was pu^ng on, snd overthrowii^ all that 
opposSsd him. But his horse received a woimd in the 
belly from a Crelaa arrow, ran away, aad, {dungiBf 
in the pains of death, threw hiin upon steep and 
slippNery ground. As his friends pressed towards 
him in great confusion, the Spartans tsame boldly up, 
aad, making good use of tteair arrows, drove them 
all bade. Hereupon Pyrrhus pat aa eature atop to 
the action, thinking the Spartans would abate of 
their vigour, now they were almost all wounded, aad 
such great numbers kUled. But the foituae of 
Sf>arta, whether she was satisfied with the trial she 
had of the uaassisted valoar of her sons, or whether 
she was willing to show her power to retrieve the 
most desperate cireamstances, just as the hopes of 
the Spartans were b^inning to expire, brought to 
their relief from Corinth Aminius the Pboceaa, one 
of Antigonus's officers, with an army of strangers; 
and they had no sooner entered the town, but Areus 
their king arrived from Crete with two thousand men 
more. The women now retired imooediately to their 



houses, timiklog it seedless to concern ttiemselTes 
any farther m the way : the old men too, who not* 
withstanding their age, had been forced to bear arras, 
were dismissed, and the new supplies pot in their 
place. 

These two reinforcements to Sparta served only to 
animate the courage of Pyrrhus, and make bim 
more ambitious to take the town. Finding, how- 
ever, that he could effect nothing, after a series of 
k>sses and ill success be quitted the siege, and be- 
gan to collect booty from the country, intending to 
pass the winter there. But fate is unavoidable. 
There happened at that time a strong contention at 
Argos, between the parties of Aristeas and Arifirtip- 
pus ; and as Aristippus appeared to have a connex- 
ion with Antigoans, Aristeas, to prevent him, called 
m Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus whose hopes grew as fast as 
they were cut off, who, if he met with success, only 
considered it as a step to greater thmgs, and if with 
disappointment, endeavoured to compensate it by 
some new advantage, would neither let his victories 
Bor losses pot a period to his disturbing both the 
world and himselL He began his march, therefore, 
immediately for Argos, Areus, by frequent am- 
bushes, and by possessing himself of the difficult 
passes, cut off many of the Gauls and Molossians 
who brought up his rear. In the sacrifice which 
Pyrrhos had offered, the liver was found without a 
head, and the diviner had thence forwarned him, that 
he was in danger of losing some person that was 
dear to him. But in the hurry and disorder of this 
unexpected attack, he forgot the menace from the 
Tictim, and ordered his son Ptolemy with some of 
his guards to the assistance of the rear, whilst he 
himself pushed on, and disengaged his main body 
from those dangerous passages* In the mean time 
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Ptolemy met with a Teiy warm reception ; for he 
was engaged by a select party of Lacedaemonians, 
under the command of Evalcus. In the heat of 
action, a Cretan of Aptera, named Onesus, a man 
of remarkable strength and swiftness, came up with 
the young prince, as he was fighting with^^reat gal- 
lantry, and with a blow on the side laid him d^ad upon 
the spot As soon as he felU his party turned their 
backs and fled. The Lacedaemonians pursued them, 
and in the ardour of victory, insensibly advancing into 
the open plain, got at a great distance from their in- 
fantry. Pyrrhus, who by this time had heard of 
the death of his son, and was greatly afflicted at it, 
drew out his Molossian horse, and charging at the 
head of them, satiated himself with the blo(>d of the 
Lacedaemonians. He always indeed appeared great 
and invincible in arms, but now, in point of courage 
and force, he outdid all his former exploits. Having 
found out Evalcus, he spurred his horse against him: 
but Evalcus inclining a little on one side, aimed a 
stroke at him which had like to have cut off his 
bridle hand. It happened, however, only to cut the 
reins, and Pyrrhus seizing the favourable moment, 
ran him through with his spear. Then springing 
from his horse, he fought on foot, and made a terrible 
havock of those brave Lacedaemonians who endea- 
voured to protect the body of Evalcus. The great 
loss which Sparta suffered was now owing purely to 
the ill-timed ambition of her leaders ; K>r the war 
was at an end before the engagement. 

Pyrrhus having thus sacrificed to the manes of his 
son, and celebrated a kind of funeral games for him, 
found that he had vented much of his grief in the 
fury of the combat, and marched more composed to 
Argos. Finding that Antigonus kept the high 
grounds adjoining to the plain, he encamped near 
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tbe town of NanpUa. Next day be sent a herald to 
AnUgonaa, with a challenge in abusive terms to 
come down into the field, and fight with him for the 
kingdom. Antigonus said, ''Time is the weapon 
that I use, as much as the sword ; and if Pyrrhus 
is weary of his life, there are many ways to end it.'* 
To both the kings there came ambassadors from 
Argos, entreating them to retire, and so prevent that 
city from being subjected to, either, which had a 
friendship for them both. Antigonus agreed to the 
overture, and sent his son to the Argived as as 
hostage. Pyrrfans at the same time promised to re- 
tire, but sending no hostage, he was much suspected. 

Amidst these transactions, Pyrrhus was alarmed 
with a great and tremendous prodigy. Eor the 
heads of the sacrifice-oxen, when severed from the 
bodies, were seen to thrust out their tongues^ and 
lick op their own gore. And in Argos the priestess 
of Apollo Lyceus ran about the streets, <lryittg out 
that she saw the city full of dead carcasses and blood, 
and an ei^le joining in the fight, and then imme* 
diately vanishing. 

In the dead of night Pyrrhus approached the 
walls, and finding the gate called Diamperes opened 
to him by Aristeas, he was not discovered till his 
Gauls had entered and seized the market-place. 
But the gate not being high enough to receive the^ 
elephants, they were forced to take off their towers ; 
and having afterwards put them on again in the 
dark, it could not be done without noise and loss of 
4ime, by which means they were discovered. The 
Argives ran into the citadel called Aspis* And other 

♦ There was an annual ffeast at Argos, in honour of Jnno, 
called Hfetta, Junonioy and also Hecatombioy from the heca- 
tomb of oxen then offered. Among other games, this prize 
was proposed for the ypatb. In a place of considerable 

H H 2 
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places of defence, and sent to call in Antigonus. 
But he only advanced towards the walls, to watch 
his opportunity for action, and contented himself with 
sending in some of his principal officers and his son 
with considerable succours. 

At the same time Areus arrived in the town with 
a thousand Cretans and the most active of his 
Spartans. AH these, troops being joined, fell at 
once upon the Gauls, and put them in great disor- 
der. Pyrrhus entered at a place called Ctflarabis *, 
with great noise and loud shouts, which were echoed 
by the Gauls; but he thought their shouts, were 
neither full nor bold, but rather expressive of terror 
and distress. He therefore advanced in great haste, 
pushing forward his cavalry, though they marched 
in danger, by reason of the drains and sewers of 
which the city was full. Besides, in this nocturnal 
war, it was impossible either to see what was done, 
or to hear the orders that were given. The soldiers 
were scattered about, and lost their way among the 
narrow streets; nor could the officers rally them in 
that darkness, amidst such a variety of noises, and* 
in such strait passages ; so that both sides continued 
without doing any thing, and waited for daylight. 

At the first dawn Pvrrhus was concerned to see 
the Aspis full of armed men ; but his concern was 
changed into consternation, when among the many 
figures in the market-place he beheld a wolf and a 

strength above the theatre, a brazen l>uck.ler was nailed to 
the wall, and they were to try their strengthin plucking it off. 
The victor was crowned with a myrtle garland, and had the 
buckler [in Greek j^spis] for his painii. Hence the name of 
the fort. Not only the youth of Argos, but strangers were ad- 
mitted to the contest ; as appears from Pindar. For, speaking 
of Diagoras of Rhodes, be says, 

The Argive buckler knew him, Olvmp. Ode 7- 

* Cylarabis wad a place of exercise near one of the gates 
of Argos. Fausan. 
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bull iQ bmss represented in act to fight For he re- 
collected an/ old orade which had ^retold, '* That 
it was his destiny to die when he should see a wolf 
encountering a bull/' The Argives say, these figures 
were erected in memory of an accident which hap- 
pened among them long before. They tell us, that 
when Danaus first entered their country, as he pass- 
ed through the district of Thyreatis, by the way of 
Pyramia which leads to Argos, he saw a wolf fight- 
ing with a bull. Danaus imagined that the wolf re- 
presented him, for being a stranger he came to at- 
tack the . natives, as the wolf did the bull. He 
therefore stayed to see the issue of the fight, and the 
wolf proving victorious, he offered his devotions to 
Apollo Lyceus, and then assaulted ^nd took the 
town; Gelanor, who was then king, being deposed 
by a faction. Such is the history of those figures. 

Pyrrhus quite dispirited at the sight, and perceiv- 
ing at the same time that nothing succeeded accord- 
ing to bis hopes, thought it best to retreat.- Fearing 
that the gates were too narrow, he sent orders to his 
son Helenus, who was left with the main body with* 
out the town, to demolish part of the wall, and 
assist the retreat, if the enemy tried to obstruct it 
But the person whom he sent, mistaking the order 
in the hurry and tumult, and delivering it quite in a 
contrary sense, the young prince entered the gates 
with the rest of the elephants and the best (^ his 
troops, and marched to assist his father. Pyrrhus 
was now retiring ; and while the market-place af- ' 
forded room both to retreat and fight, he often faced 
about and repulsed the assailants. But when from 
that broad place he^came to crowd into the narrow 
street leading to the gate, he fell in with those who 
were advancing to lus assistance. It was in vain to 
call out to them to fall back : there were but few 
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that oovM hear him; and such as did hear, and 
were most disposed to obey his orders, were pashed 
haok by those who came pouring in behind. Be- 
sides, the largest of the elephanta was fallen in the 
gate-way on his side, and lying there and braying in 
a horrible manner, he stopped those who would have 
got out. And among the elephants already in the 

. town, one named Nicon, striving to take up his mas- 
ter who was fallen off wounded, rushed against the 
party that was retreating; and overturned both 
friends and enemies promiscuously, till he found the 
body. Then he took it up with his trunk, and car- 
rying it on his two teeth, returned in great fury, and 
trod down all before him. When they were thus 
pressed and crowded together, not a man could do 
any tiling singly, but the whole multitude, like one 
close compacted body, rolled this way and that all 
together. They exchanged but few blows with the 
enemy either in front or rear, and the greatest harm 
they did was to themselves. For if any man drew 
his sword or leveled his pike, he could not recover 
the one or put np the other ; the next person, there- 
fore, whoever he happened to be, was necessarily 
wounded, and thus many of them f^ll by the han^ 
of each other. 

Pjrrrhus, seeing the tempest rolling about him, 
took off the plume with which his helmet was dis- 
tinguished, and gav6 it to one of his friends. Then 
trusting to the goodness of his horse, he rode in 
amongst the enemy who were harassing his rear; 
and it happened that he was wounded through the 
breast-plate with a javelin. The wound was rather 
slight than dangerous, but he turned againt tiie man 
who* gave it, who was an Argive man of no note, the 
son of a poor old woman. This woman, among 
others, looking upon the fight from the roof of a 
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/ihQiisi^ beheld her sod thus engaged. Seizidd^di 
v^'terr^Kat.the sight, she took up q;Jaiige-JFUife'i!^]]b6t^ 
L'll^iu^asi'aikl threw it at Pyrrbiis. "-Tiie tile fell.u{ioii 

^lij^ioinrer vertebroi of Ms neck. I)arlcnei!r|'in ^i^; f 
t; covered his eyes^bis baods let go^ifi^rir'eiQs'^^^'^ 
7 .^ and he fell from his'borse by the tomb*6l <nc^ttH>^ : 

• j' pias *, The crjo wd .thjit w a^ about bim \ did -ipot ' - 

^^ . ,♦ There is something strikingly conteioptible & the fafe'of :/ 
, ^**flM9 ferocious warrior.— Wha't refleclions miiyit not «ffowi:to "• ' 

i' i^tfie scourges of mankind, who, to extend tberir'-powef and . 

% jfr^Ufy their pride, tear out the vitals of hiunan'>>sO(u»ty Ir* 

rv Hbir unfortunate that they do not re^ilUct 4het^-HM«rp- per-, * 
; •*• sonaJ insignificance, and consider while dicyS»r«i.^.ij^rbing . ' . "r 
' '•*' the peace of the earth, that they are be^ii^i' -whom im old 

M ^irl>oian nay^kill with a stone !-^ It is impossible here to foiv '■,.■] 
. 1 f^et tl|e ob^ui^ fate of Charles the Twelfth, orltlte folldiiriog ' 

*; Vergfes Apat describe them : 

• • • » ■ ■ - •/• 

•• \ .^ P# Wtkat foundation stands the waniior''s pride, .'* •" 

V- ^ ^ ^ Hds^Just his hopes, let Swedish Gharleb decide^ '-; ; 

* - *»J|A'lw*c. of adamant, a soul of $re,, 
* ''.^E^S^^ fright him, and no iabours^tire,; 
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i #* • .^•*. ''u^^ft^^Ver fear, extends bis wide domain, 
|. J ^7*t^ ^ *t7ricod2|aer'd lord of pleasure and of 
. i .'y ^. . ' ^ i^y^ ^^ ^*°^ pacific sceptres yield, 



. War soimds the trump, hi hishes to the field. ; ^•.•<f ?"/ '! 
.*;-': ' l^ehoid surrounding kings their power combine, ^ - 

*f''-'« A^one capitulate and one resign. 
' i \ 1B ^<pI courts his hand, but spreads her charms in Vain 
. . '^t 4b|[^ nothing gain'd,*' be cried, ^' till nought remain, ' 
« A Q^llfcscow's walls till Gothic standards fly^ 

• 7% ' And ^ be mine beneath the polar sky^" 

The.mai'ch begins in military state, 
:\nd nations on his eye suspended wait. 
Stem famine guards the solitary coast,. 
Ji^ winter .barricades the realm of frost: 

• • hJ? comes^not want and cold his course delay » . 

;^.* Hide, blushing. Glory, hide Pultowa*8 day I 

* ; • • <fhe vanqubh'd. bcro .leaves his broken bands, 
.^?* • And shows his ihijieries in distant iands. 

. 4i^i?ondeaui'd a nee'(ijr;)uippUant to wait, 
' .•;, ^hile ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 
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know has, but one Zopjrus wbo served imder As- 
tigonus, and two or three others comiiig up, J^iiew , 
him, and dragged him ioto a porch that was at P^pd 
just as he was beginDtng to recover from theMa^^ 
2k>pyrus bad drawn bis Illyriaa blade to cat off Ciis<^ 
beadf, when Pyrrbus opened his eyes, and gave bi^ 
so fierce a look, that be was struck with terror. . 
His liands trembled, and between bis desire to give 
the stroke, and the confusion be was in, he missed 
his neck, but wounded him in the mouth and cbin, 
so that it was a long time beibre be could separate 
the bead from the bod^. , •; 

By this time the tbmg was generally known, and * 
Alsyoneus, the son of Antigonus, came hastily up, • 
and asked for the head, as if he wanted only to look ; 
upon it. But as soon as he bad got it be ^ode off 
with it to his father, and cast it at his feet as ^ was . 
sitting with bis friends. Antigonus lookhig «pon 
the bead, and knowing it, thrust bts son frftm l^imr' 
and struck him with his staff, calling biii*^&i^« 
pioud and barbarous wretch. Then' p^ttibg'-bis * 
robe before bis eyes, he wept in remembrance b*f * 
the fate of his grandfather Antigonus*, and that of ' 
his father Demetrius, two instances in his own house 
of the mutability of fortune. As for the bead ^hd 
body of Pyrrhus, be order them to be laid'ta^ttagni- j 

But did not Chance at length ber error mead Z > '^ 

Did no subverted empire mark bii end ? ' . ' * « 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal woand ? 

Or hostile millions jpress him to the groond } 

His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand. 

He left the name at which the world grew pale, 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale* 1 

JoHNSOPf. 

* Antigonus the First was killed at the battle of Ipsas,a^ 
Demetrint the First long kept a prisoner by his sonti^i^ 
JSeleiicos. 
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iicent attire on the funeral pile and burned. After 
this Alcyoneus having met with Helenus in great 
distress and a mean garb, addressed him in a cour- 
^Uous manner, and conducted him to his father, who 
thus expressed himself on the occasion : *' In this, 
my son, you have acted much better than before ; 
but still you are deficient ; for you should have 
taken off that mean habit, which is a greater dis- 
grace to us who are victorious, than it is to the van- 
quished." . 

Then he paid his respects to Helenus in a very 
obliging manner, and sent him to Epirus with a pro- 
per equipage. He gave also the same kind recep- 
tion to the friends of Pyrrhus, after he had made 
himself master of his whole camp and army. 
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